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PREFACE. 



{ T tNDER a well eftabUfhed government, exempt from popular confroul, 
^ an accurate and comprehenfive knowledge of the various circum- 
fiances of a country, on the part of thofe who exercife the principal func- 
tions of the ftate, does not appear to be indifpenfably neceffary, when the 
obedience of the people is the fole, or paramount objed of concern. To 
infure that obedience, a due proficiency in the art of government is the 
I chief, or, perhaps, the only requifite. To promote the profperity of a 

nation, a much more diverfified knowledge, than that of the mere ftatelman, 
! mufl unqueftionably be attained. 

I Except . in a coimtry, where the nature of the fyftem of civil 

; polity authorilfes public difcullions of the condud of individuals in 

power ; where popular diflatisfadion may be exprefled with impunity ; 

I where the language of cenfure may fafely be employed ; where a fpirit 

I of refiftance to oppreflive or arbitrary meafures may eafily be gene* 

j rated or roufed^and where, confequently, there exifts a neceffity of obferv- 

' ing a confiderable d^ee of deference to the prevailing fentiments of the 

governed, a comparatively limited and imperfeft knowledge, of the cir- 

cumftances of a country, will generally fufEce for the profecution of the 

bufinefs of government: human ingenuity feldom failing to diflipate 

emergent embarraffments; and the habitual craft of flatefmen ufuaUy pro- 

• viding the means of reconciling Ae nation at large to almoft any meafure, 

or fyflem, whether the refultof policy, or paflion. 

But to govern a country merely with a view to the obedience, or prac- 
tical acquiefcence of the fubjeft, undeniably betrays a total want of that 
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U 4 PREFACE-. 

hudable ambition, which ought to a£tuate thofe who afpire to govern ; an<? 
a complete dereliftion of that duty, which thofe who require the political 
' fubmiffion of others, cannot, without a dempnftrable violation of the recog- 
nized principles of right, decline to perform. Th^t ambition and that duty 
do. evidently concur in demanding a fedulous purfuit of meafures, conducive 
to the internal felicity, the vigour and profperity of a coimtry: and fuch 
meafurej? do obvioufly require a thorough previous knowledge of all its 
variovis circumftances. 

Among thofe who are entrufted with the chief management of public 
affairs, in an independent country, it is to be prefumed, that a due knowledge 
of the circumftances of that country is rarely wanting; however incongruous 
with that knowledge their meafures may frequently be. But this attainment 
alone,^ fuperadded to profeffional competency, is not, in all cafes^ fuificient 
to enable the ftatefman to purfiie that courfe.which his appropriate duty and 
ambition prefcribe. When other countries- are dependani on, or coimedked 
with that in which his fphere of action lies; but efpecially when an empire 
has been formed by the union of two diftinfl kingdoms, and, with re- 
ference to real value, to the various means of national ftrength, that king- 
dom which has relinquifhed the power of legiilation. approximate that in- 
which the fupreme authority reiides, a comprehenfive and accurate know- 
ledge of the circumftances of the former becomes, manifefliy, as neceffary 
an acquifidon, towards promoting the profperity of the empire, as a fimi- 
lar knowledge of thofe of the latter: the profperity of an empire, thus 
conftituted, being evidently proportionate to the conjunct profperity of its 
conftitutent parts; not to that of either alone. Without fuch knowledge,, 
meafures reciprocally beneficial to both parts, and thus fpecifically eligible, 
will feldom be devifed; while others may poflibly be adopted, pregnant 
with much immediate benefit to the principal part of the empire; hut per- 
haps fo detrimental to the inferiour one, as to occafion, ultimately, a dimi- 
nution of imperial profperity, which no partial benefit, of whatever mag- 
nitude, nuy, upon the whole, fuffidently counterbalance. But as thofe 
who aim at the chief management of public affairs, are probably, for the 
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moft part, imprefled wkh a perfuafion, that a thorough Icnowledge of the 
ciicumilances of the principal part of the empire is an effential and primary 
qualification whereon to ground their pretentions -, while an equal know- 
ledge of thofe of the other conftituent parts thereof is likely to be regarded 
as a fecondary or fupervenient acquifition, there feems fufEcient room for 
fufpeding, that ftatefmen, at lead on their entrance into office, are far 
from being fo generally in pofieifion of the latter, as of the former. And 
though their means of information may be fubfequently enlarged, yet the 
original impreffion, juft noticed, will probably, in mod inftances, divert 
them from employing thefe means, to the uimoft, in digefting and profe-* 
cuting a fyftem of lalutary meafures in behalf of the inferiour part of the 
empire, unlels its adual]or approaching condition tender it an objedof 
eictraordinary concern. 

In addition to the incidental opinions of eminent men, in different ages, 
contributing to create high ideas of the real value of Ireland, arifingfrom 
its tranfcendant phyfical advantages, a competent number of hitberto un- 
noticed fads, and authentic public documents may be (employed to fhow, 
that the adual and potential value thereof, as a conftituent membel: 
of the Britifh Empire, are fuffident to excite as great a degree of fo* 
licitude for its profperityi among thofe who prefide over public affairs, 
as feems to be habitually experienced for that of Great Britain herifelf ; 
and a much greater degree than ordmarily prevails in behalf of the profpe- 
rity of other parte of the Britifii dominions* 

The eaftem poffeffions of Great'Britain are confeffedly valuable, ^ a 
high degreej fo alfo are her poffeffions in the weftem parts of the world. 
But, confidered as fources of imperial ftrength, they are, indifputably, upon 
the whole, inferiour to Ireland. The fupphes, drawn from the former, 'may 
appear, to certain defcriptions in the Britifh community, ht mote defirable 
than thofe which are drawn firom the latter. But if the view be difintereft- 
edly extended to the whole aggregate of the real means of imperial energy, 
it will, doubtlefs, be acknowledged, that the fupplies of the eaft, and thofe 
of the'weft, induftrioufly augmented to the utmoft, mud ever f^l infinitely 
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Ihort of thofe which Ireland,if wifely andfolidtoufly governed, might become 
capable of yielding. The profperity of her eaftem fettkments, and of her 
weftem colonies may decline; yet Great l^tain may thrive. Thefe diilant 
dependencies may even ceafe to be parts of the Britifh dominions; yet 
Great Britain and Ireland, firmly united, fagacioufly and impartially go- 
verned, with all their various fources of wealth and ftrength fully difclofed, 
and fldllfully improved, may ftill conftitute a flouriihing and unvanquilh- 
abld empire. But if the profperity of Ireland be fuffered to decline. Great 
Britain, whatever others may think, will hardly find an adequate compenfa- 
tion for the effeds ^f that declenfion on her own profperity. If the real 
value of the fwmer be not pra&ically evinced, the Britilh Empire,, a^ a 
belligerent power, will ever appear in a paralyfed condition, to all who 
can difcem, and juftly eftimate its native means of ftrength. And if ever 
Ireland, unfortunately, ceafe to be an integral part of that empire. Great 
Britain will probably foon ceafe to be an independent nation: or, at leaft, 
to ufe the words employed by Davenant, on the fame fubjeft, a hundred 
years ago, and when the ftate of Europe was much more favourable to the 
individual exiftence of England, as an independant nation, than it now is^^ 
" the fum of affairs will be in danger.'* 
/ The profperity of a country which annually purchafes manufaftures 
i from Great Britain, and rude produce from her colonies, to the amount 
*v^f eight millions fterling ; and which may acquire the means of purcha- 
fing infinitely more— of a country which now begins to fupply Great Bri- 
(tsjn annually with near one million barrels of grain.; and with other ne- 
. ceffary provifions to the amount of upwards of three millions fterling ; and 
which certainly might, with vaft advantage to both countries, be rendered 
competent to fupply as much as Great Britain could require — of a country 
from whence the feamen of the empire are chiefly fed — of a country 
[, whereof the trade now annually employs 1,200,000 tons of Britifli (hip- 
ping, yielding to their owners near two millions fterliftg j and which might 
give employment to a vaft additional number —, of a country from whence 
. two millions of money, at leaft, are annually drawn by abfentees refiding 
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/ in England ; and whereof the expenditure conduces to fwell the |>ublic 
( revenue of the latter, and to give extraordinary encouragement to the in- 
duftrious therein — of a country which adds near fix millions to the revenue 
of the empire ; and which, unqueftionably, might be made to add, at, no 
diftant period, as much more — of a country adually encumbered with a 
public debt, amounting to upwards of feventy millions ; and for the greater 
part of which Great Britain is refponfible — of a country which muft, 
yearly, remit two millions, in the fliape of intereft, &c. to public creditors 
in Great Britain ; and which probably may be obliged to remit at leaft 
one-fourth more — finally, the profperity of a countfy which fumilhes at, 
/ leaft 100,000 hardy and intrepid foldiers and feamen, for the defence of - 
^ the empire ; and which, with a rapidly increafing population, might fair- 
ly be expefted to fumifh, if requifite, many, many thoufahds more*, ought 
furely to excite a much greater degree of folicitude, on the part of the mi- 
niflers of the crown, than the profperity of any, or perhaps of all rfiefo-. 
reign appendages of Great Britain : nay, as great a degree of folicitude as. 
the profperity of Great Britakb herfelf can be deemed to demands . 

That ^very addition to the wealth of Ireland muft, eventually, operate in 
augmenting &at of England, is a truth which has long been received, as in- 
difputable among intelligent men ; and which . a multitude of fubftantial 
fads conduce to place beyond the fphereof controverfy. The different 
manufiafturers, the merchants and the fhip-owners of the latter have al- 
ready had ample practical proofs of it. To promote, therefore, the profperity 
of Ireland, is, in effeft, the fame thing as to promote that of England. In 
truth it might fafely be affirmed, that, under exifting circumfbmces, a fpirir 
of induftry and enterprife ought to be much more munificently encouraged 
in the former than in the latter. In Ireland that fpirit is ftill in its infancy : in 
England it has acquired fufficient ftrength;. Every natural advantage of 
England has been rendered produftive : many of the natural advantages 

* The reader is referred to the tables in the Appendix, for a confirmation of the truth of 
feTeral of the foregoing aifertions. 
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VIU PREFACE. 

Ireland, continue to exhibit a tiffue of negleft, partiality, and error, the 
union \<dll furely be regarded, by all reflefting and unbiaffed men, as a vain, 
illufive, nugatory, and even mifchievoils meafure : nay, it is not unlikely 
that adifpofition to manifeft their diflatisfadtion, during fome future interval 
of perplexity, remiffnefs or debility on the part of government, may at 
length become general among the people of Ireland. But negled of Ire- 
land, partiality to Great Britain, or its dependencies, and a feries of er*:\ 
rors, fome perhaps of a fatal nature, muft conftantly be apprehended, fo 
long as an imperfeft knowledge of the circumftances of the former, or an 
indiftinft perception of its real value, Ihall prevail among thofe who con- 
duft the affairs of the empire, or thofe of whom its Legifl&ture is 
compofedfc 

To fufpeft a deficiency of due knowledge, with regard to the circum- 
ftances of Ireland, on the part of the principal minifters of the executive 
power, may appear extremely prefumptuous in an individual who has 
few opportunities of afcertaining the extent of their information. Such 
a fufpicion, however, feems not altogether unwarrantable* A knowledge 
of thefe circumftances, is probably not one ofthofe attainments to which His 
Majefty's minifters are indebted for their elevation. With the exception of 
parliamentary documents, which are generally confined to financial and com- 
mercial fubjeds, and, moreover, unfatisfkaorily limited, the different quar- 
ters to which the public may refort, for a knowledge of the circumftances 
of Ireland, fumifh, individually, but little of an authentic and diverfified 
mature. And the additional means of information which the minifters of 
the crown may enjoy, namely, the occaiional communications of intelli- 
gent Iriflimen in the fervice thereof, are certainly notlalways to be relied 
on for comprehenfivenefs or fidelity. His Majefty's minifters, it is ftrong- 
ly to be fufpefted, have, on feveral occafions, been mifled, with regard 
to the affairs ef Ireland, by Iriftimen, in public ftations, perfonally intereft- 
ed in the pradHce of mifreprefentation. And fom^ reafon appears to have 
been recently afforded, for a perfuafion, that, in confequence, probably, 
.4>f a pre-exifting comparative indiffereixe in refpeft of the welfare, of 
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Ireland, originating, on the part of minifters, in unfuitable notions of its 
real value and importance, the fuggeftions of official perfons, thoroughly 
converfant in the ftatiftical circumftances thereof, fail to influence the deci- 
fions of the cabinet, when meafures involving the interefts of the Irifli peo- 
ple are the fubjefts of deliberation. The late laudible oppofition of the 
Chancellor of the Irifh Exchequer, to the extenfion to Ireland of the prohi- 
bition to diftil from grain, gives ftrength to an opinion, that either his 
colleagues are much lefs acquainted with the local peculiarities of Ireland 
than he is ; or lefs folicitous in behalf of its profperity. 

But whatever be the cafe with the principal fervants of the crown, it is 
certain that a very fcanty, vague, and fuperficial knowledge of the circum- 
ftances of Ireland, and opinions the moft erroneous, refpeding fome of 
them, are adually prevalent both among the Britifh members of the 
Imperial Parliament, and among intelligent and otherwife well informed 
individuals unconcerned in the bufinefs of legiflation : and the faft affords 
matter of confiderable regret ; inafmuch as, under a conftitution like ours, 
the advancement of the welfare of Ireland, evidently affefting that of the 
empire, might almoft as reafonably be ultimately expeflied from a diffu- 
•fion of a correflt knowledge of thefe circumftances, among the members 
of the Legiilature, and among men of talents and capital, in private life, 
as among the minifters of the executive power. 

Indeed this general want of accurate and genuine information, refpeft- 
ing the circumftances of Irgland, among the people of Britain, is not much 
to be wondered at. When ample and fatisfaftory information, on any par- 
ticular fubjed, cannot be acquired without laborious refearches, thepurfuit 
thereof will naturally be relinquiflied by all, but tfaofewhom powerful mo- 
tives ftimulate to perfevere. Unlefs fuch motives operate, unlefs there be 
fome ftrong inducement to exertion, men will, in general, content them- 
felves with cafual additions to their knowledge, or fuch information as 
they may happen to obtain while in queft of amufement. But motives 
fufficiently forcible to impel individuals to profecute the laborious taflc of col- 
lefting a varied mafs of authentic information, refpeding Ireland, da not, at 
prefent^ appear to influence any clafs or defcription of perfons in the Britiih 
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community. Ireland has not, as yet, become a prixK:tpIe theatre for the 
exertions of enterprifing Britons ; nor does a perfeft knowledge of its 
jcircumftances appear to be requifite either to celebrity or advancement in 
the political world. And there is no (ingle work extant, qualified to con- 
vey the diverfified informadon in queltion to thofe who, with a view to> 
amufement, might be difpofed to devote a few leifure hours to the attain- 
ment of it : nor indeed are the diflferent works and documents, from which 
alone it can be extrafted, within the reach, geierally fpeaking, of thofe 
few who might be urged, by fome effedive confideration, to undertake 
the troubiefome refearch. 

To the wridngs of travellers, thofe who feek a knowledge of the cir- 
cumftances of a country, through the medium of amufement, ufually re- 
fort : and from thefe writings, much valuable informadon has undoubted- 
ly been derived. Mr. Young's accoimt of his tour through Ireland, in the 
years 1776-7-8, certainly contains a very coniiderabie body of real infor- 
madon ; and may be confulted with advantage. But Ireland has, in fome 
refpeds, undergone a great change lince Mr.. Young wrote. Befides his 
chief refearches being profeffedly dire£ted trf the geoponic circumftances, 
or rural economy of Ireland, his account cannot fairly be expefted, nor 
will it be found to yield the requifitely extenfive information ; though 
confiderably illuftrative of feveral interefting fubjefts. It muft, moreover, 
be obferved, that the work in queftion is comparatively deftitute of thofe 
attractions, which are not wanting to fome others of infinitely infe- 
riouJf merit ; and is therefore by no means k likely to be gOTerally perufed. 

As for the accounts of thofe Briti(h tourifts, who hie through the land 
^f potatoes^ with a degree of celerity extremely commendable in a King s 
meffenger or a Bow-ftreet officer, but fomewhat unfavourable to the acqui- 
firidn of circumftantial Mid accurate information, the writer trufts he will 
efcape being accufed of an unbecoming wifli to detraS from their refpeo- 
tive merits, when he infifts on this folitary feft, that however they may 
amufe one reader, by anecdotes, bon mots, or repartees, collefted, it 
matters not when, or by whom, among a lively, jocofe, and ready witted 
pebj^ i or however they may intereft another reader, by elaborate ddcrip- 
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lions of the lake and river fcenery of Ireland, and ks mouldering mcmu- 
ments of former times, they are, not only almoft utterly barren of every 
fyecies of authentic information, calculated to engage the attention of the 
ftatdTman, the nK)ralif):, the political economift, or the merchant ; but 
have, in forae inftances, a manifeft tendency to create the moil unfuitabie 
notions of the value of Ireland. Thus when lack-leifure tourifts, perhaps 
fufficiently qualified to penetrate, difcriminate/ and appreciate juftly, haften- 
ing to view the various beauties of the lake of Killarney, the river and har- 
bour of Cork, the rivers Blackwater, Nore, and Boyne, the Dargel, 
the bay of Dublin, the ruins of Kilmallock, Caihel, and Adair, and that ^ 
extraordttiary natural curiofity, the GiantVcaufeway, confine their ^ac- 
counts of the interjacent country to obferving, that ill-fenced paftures 
overgrown widi weeds, gloomy bogs, fields of corn, potatoes and flax, 
exhibiting, for the moft part, ftriking evidences' of wretched culture, 
diftant mountains, rocks, innumerable mud-wall cabins fwarnfing with chil- 
dren and fwine, and interfperfed with miferable whiikey ihops, alternately 
weary the traveller's eye, their readers certainly cannot find much 
ground for confidering Ireland as a moft valuable part of the Britiih empire. 
The cafe however would prob^ly be fomewhat otherwife, if, inftead 
of briefly enumerating thefe uninterefting objeds, the tourifts were 
prepared to enlarge on them, even fo fau* as to fay, that the weedy 
paftiu-es of Ireland, generally fpeaking^ furpafs, in pcrint of natural fertility, 
the richeft in England, 3rielding, annually, a furplus produce for exporta- 
• tion, worth confiderably more than two millions fterling : that the bogp 
are convertible, for the moft part, into meadows of unrivalled luxuriance, 
merely by draining, and the fuperinduftion of thofe incomparable natural ma- 
nures which are generally foimd beneath them : that the corn-fields of Ireland 
annually fumiiOi a furplus produce little ftiortof one million of barrels, for 
the market of Great Britain, from whence Ireland, with one half the people 
it now contains, was formerly fupplied with com : that the general ufe of 
potatoes has eminently contributed to augment the rental of the country, 
which cannot, at diis day, be truly eftimated at lefs than fifteen millions : 
that the flax raifed in Ireland, when prepare for the hackle^ is annually 
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worth much more than two millions ilerling * : that the mountainous 
diftrifts abound in various minerals : that the rocks which, in fome parts 
of Ireland, give fo rugged an afpeft to the country, confift chiefly of excel- 
lent limeftohe j and contain a vaft variety of the moft beautiful marbles : 
that the mud-wall cabins of Ireland are far from being uniformly the abodes 
of poverty : that the population of the country is in many diftrifts furprifmg- 
ly denfe; and has increafed with much greater rapidity than that of any other 
country in Europe : that the exported furplus of pork, bacon, lard, and 
fwine annually exceeds in value one million fterling : and that the revenue 
aftualiy arifing from the fpirits diftilled in Ire land, and amounting to upwards '* 
of^welve hundred thoufand pounds fterling, is greater than the whole revenue 
of many a fovereign prince ; and equals the joint produce of all the branches 
of the Irifh revenue five-and-twenty years ago. And if, in addition to the 
foregoing fafts, thefe tour-writers, inftead of tritely expatiating on the ro- 
mantic fcenery of the Irifh lakes and rivers, and the grand fpeftacle which 
the bay of Dublin prefents, were prepared to fpeak of the advantages which 
Ireland poffefles in refpeft of internal navigation, and of the numerous 
harbours with which its coaft is indented, they would, at leaft, conduce to 
fumiih intelligent men with materials for making a juft eftimate thereof; 
and be inftrumental in diffufmg more precife and jufter notions of its real 
value than thofe which feem current in Britain. But it has unfortunately 
happened that, with the exception of Mn Young, thofe who have written 
accounts of their tours through Ireland, have travelled merely with a view 
to pleafure, bufmefs or health ; and have neither had fuflrcient leifure^ nor' 
inclination to make themfelves thoroughly acquainted with the circumftances 
of the country. So inconfiderable, indeed, are the pains which they appear 



* According to the report of Mr. Duffin, infpec tor-general of the linen 4nanufa6^ure, 
the flax-feed fown, in the year 1806, was adequate to the produftion of as much flax as 
would be worth 2^.04,612!. los. when prepared for the hackle. By referring to 
the Appendix, and to the different documents introduced into the following pages, 
(be reader will find the preceding and fucceeding remarks fully fubftantiated, 
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fo have taken to colled ufeful information, that one might almoft be tempted 
to fufpe£tthem of having had no other objeQ: in view, in publifliing accounts 
of their tours, than that of reimburfing themfelves for the expenfesof tra- 
veiling ; well aware that works, which promife amufement to the idle 
and iFuperficial, will be purchafed with avidity, while thofe which. aim at 
inftruftion alone may remain unfold. 

An inftance of the imobferving and unprofitable manner in which tours 

^ through Ireland are ufiially made, lately fell within the perfonal know* 
ledge of the writer. In company with a few pleafant friends, he made an 

• excurfion, laft fum'mer,- to the weftem part of the county of Cork, and 
ifa'rough a very confiderable diftrift which Mr. Young does not appear to 
have vifited. The objedt of his companions was-pleafure. And luckily 
the grandetir of the bay of Bantry, the romantic fcenery of the hai'bour 
of Glangaruff, and the polite and afFeftionate reception which we experienced 
from our amiable and worthy friends. Lords Carberry aad Bantry, aflForded 
them as much as they could reafonablybave expefted. As for die country 
through which we pafled, it appears to have had the oppofite eiFeft. Its afpeft 
was, in their opinions, wild, dreary, and uninterefting ; and they fefemedto think 
that there were no other words, by which, with equal propriety, it could be 
briefly defcribed. The country was certainly, for the moft part, deftitute of 
trees, and comparatively fo of gentlemen's country feats. Nay, it might 
fairly be pronounced deficient in all thofe objefts, which conftitute the ru- 
ral beauties of England* But how far the writer's friends were warranted in 
confidering it as dreary, wild, and uninterefting, in employii^g epithets 
calculated to convey the idea of a barren, defolate country, the reader 
will be fufficiently enabled to judge from the following fa6:s. Above three- 
fourths of the road we travelled lay through a diftriO: exhibiting a much 
more denfe rural population, than almoft any diftridt of fimilar extent in 
England. The common people were better houfed and better clad than is 

- generally the cafe in the provinces of Mtmfter.or Connaught. They were 
every where induftrioufly engaged in tillage, and in the manufafture of a 
coarfe kind of linen cloth, called vitry, for the London market. Unendowed 
fchools, crowded with children, were found in every parifli. The lower 
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clafs of people, for the moft part, fpoke the Englifh as fluently as the Irifli 
language. The towns were thriving and enlarging. And there certaunly 
were not five acres in five hundred uncultivated *. 

Thus much for the information wh}ch mere tourifts aflFord. 
• In fome of the modem books of geography, feveral of the circum- 
(lances of Ireland are not unfaithfully reprefented. But thefe reprefenta^ 
tions are too much epitomized ^ too limited ; blended with incorred 
reprefentations of the prefent, and vague ones of the former condition of 
the country ; and do not appear fuffidently fubftantiated. 

From the reports of the debates in Parliament, very little information, of 
the nature in queftion, has as yet been, or feems likely to be, obtained* 
The Britilh members, confdous -perhaps of pofleffing no other than an ex- 
tremely defeftive and uncertain knowledge of the various drcumftances of 
Ireland, feem to avoid, rather than provoke difcuffions of Irifli affairs* 
And it is certain, that, however great the abilities, and extenfive the in- 
formation of feveral of the Irifli members, thdr fpeeches have hitherto 
failed to ciiffufe that diverfified knowledge which might reafonably have 
been expefted from them. In truth, it would not be impoflTible to glean, 
from among them, feveral miftatements, refulting either fi-om intendon, 
or a circumfcribed knowledge of fafts ; and tending to confirm fome of 
the falfe opinions prevalent in Britain. The difcuflion of the late expe- 
dient, for relieving the Weft: India planters, prefented a mofl: favourable 
-opportunity for developing fome of the leaft; known, but not the leafl: im- 
portant, of the interiour circumflances of Ireland. Yet three Irifli members, 
only, appear to have partaken in the debate, Mr. Fofter,Mr.Ponfonby, and Sir 
John Newport. And though thefe gentlemen are univerfally and truly alfow- 
ed to poflefs great sJbilities, and very extenfive information, in diflferent lines, 
then* printed fpeeches, certainly contributed but very little, if at all, to en- 
large the knowledge of the Britifti public v^ith regard to Ireland. In truth, 
parliamentary difcuflions rarely aflford opportunities for illuftrating any 



* The reader will find a flatiftical account of a coniideraUe part of this diftrift, ia 
No. XXII. in the Appendix. 
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odier tixan the adual political and financial circumftances thereof. To 
other fources, therefore, recourfe rauft be had, for that comprehenfive 
information^ of which the writer, in common with many of his comitrymen, 
is defiro^s to find auriioritative and intelligent individuals, in Great Bri- 
tain, poflefled. 

From the writings of Smith, Beaufort, Boate, Rutty, Hamilton and 
others of the fame clafs, and alfo from the tranfaftions of the Royal Irifh 
Academy, much information may be obtained, refpefting many of the na- 
tural circumftances of Ireland. But notwithftanding th^ acknowledged 
merit of thefe writers, efpecially Smith and Beaufort, the inquirer, af- 
ter perufing them all, will ftill have much to learn. With regard to fe- 
'veral of thefe circumftances, the agricultural condition of different parts 
of Ireland, and various other matters of an interefting nature, a vafl fup- 
ply of genuine and valuable information may be drawn from Mr. Yoimg's 
account of his tour ; and from the feventeen flatiflical furveys of counties, 
lately publifhed, under the aufpices of the Dublin fociety. But as thirty 
years have elapfed fince Mr. Young wrote, and as thefe furveys are far 
from being equally fatisfadory, and not yet fufEciently numerous, the cu- 
rious inquirer, even with regard to their appropriate fubjefts alone, mufl 
extend his refearches flill further. 

To gain precife and unfophifUcated information, in refpeft of the more 
prominent events which difHnguifh the Irifh annals, a clear infight into their 
remote and latent caufes, and a diflin£l view of all their contemporary cir- 
cumftances and natural refults, will be foimd to require much patient in- 
vefUgjition.. The hiflcMrical accoimts of Ireland have, for the mofl part, 
been written under flrong inveterate prejudices and biafes, perpetually 
x)parating, in fome Ai^e or other, to the preclufion of truth j and cannot, 
therefore, generally fpeaking^ be, with fafety, individually relied on. 
From the writings of Davies, Strafforde, Clanrickard, Warner, M^Geog-^ 
Jhegan, Cox, Currie^ Harris, Leland, Boiu-ke, p'Halloraii, Petty, Tem- _ 
pk, Clarendon, Boulter, Swift, and Molyneux, a fufficiently copious mafs 
^correft information to a modem period, may be obtained. But feveral 
x>f thefe writings muft be diligently collated, and employed to throw light 

on 
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on each other. The zQts and journals of the Irifli Parliament , muft alfo 
be examined. After all, the inquirer will rilk the adoption of wrong opi- 
nions, concerning the origins, views and principles of Irifli parties, and 
the concurrent caiifes of lateL political events, unlefs he has either been per- 
ibnally converfant in the more recent affairs of Ireland j and accuftomed 
to fcrutinize public meafures, and theconduft of public men, with an un- 
prejudiced mind ; qr will engage in the irkfome talk of reading the nu- 
merous contradidory reprefeRtations which have iffued from the Irifli prefs, 
TOthin the lafl: thirty years. 

On that important fubjeft, the trade of Ireland, very little has; as yet, 
been written. Lord Sheffield's " Obfervations," publiflied in the early 
part of the year 1785, are the refult of much labour ; and convey confi- 
derable information. But a very important period of Irifli commerce has 
intervened between the year 1785, and the prefent. And an hiftorical 
account of the trade and manufaftures of Ireland is flill wanting. The 
quirer, therefore, if folicitous to be thoroughly informed on thefe heads, 
muft have recourfe to the fucceflive ledgers of the Irifli Cufl:om-houfe ; to 
the various documents prefented to the Irifli Parliament j and to the Bri- 
tifli, as well as to the Irifli (latutes. 

Without the refearches here fuggefted, it is aftually impoflible to attain 
a perfed knowledge of the natural, political and commercial circumftances 
of Ireland ; but of tTiofe individuals whofe talents or fituations might 
enable them to employ the information, thus obtained, for the benefit 
of Ireland, and- that of the empire, it is to befufpeded, that very few are 
'influenced by motives fufiiciently cogent to urge them to undergo the la- 
tour of coUefting it ; and that ftill fewer enjoy the means of concentrating, 
widiin the fphere of their examination, all the different fources from • 
whence alone that information can be drawn. 

With regard to feveml of the charafteriftic qualities, moral principles 
and habits of the Irifli people, thofe of Great Britain are by no means fo 
well informed as might naturally be expefted. The notions of the Irifli 
charafter, which have been drawn from the conduQ: and. manners of thofe 
motley adventurers, whom the wealth and luxury of England have hitherto 

allured 



lllured acrofs the channel, — ^from plays,— from novels,— or from delinea^ 
dons prefumptuoufly Iketched by hafty, fplenetic, or faftidious tourifts, 
are in feveral refpeds incorrea, in fome offenfively illiberal, in others 
utterly falfej and upon the whole, as unfair aAd unfuitable as the notions 
of an Irilhman, with regard to the Englifti charader, would be, if drawn 
from obfervations on the manners, knowledge of the world, intelledual 
qualities, literary attainments and elocution of Englifti country-fquires, 
' cockneys^ carters or colliers. 

A native of Germany, of Spain^ or of any of thofe countries to which 
Iriflimen wore formerly conftrained to transfer their valuable fervices, but 
to which, it is hoped, they may never be driven to do fo again, by a vir- 
tual fliutting of that door to promotion, which their Parliament threw 
open, would j&nd no fmall hefitation in fubfcribmg to that charaderof the 
Irifli which is fo flippantly drawn, and inconfiderately recognifed by their 
Englifti neighbours. 

The prevailmg charader of the inferiour order of the Irifti community, 
an order whereof the proportionate numeral magnitude renders it worthy 
of peculiar attention, feems to be greatly mifunderftoood in England* 
Even among intelligent, and otherwife well-informed Engliftmaen, there 
obtains a perfuafion, that the common people of Ireland are but little re- 
moved above the level of favages, in any refpedt,— that they have no true 
fenfe of religion, — ^that they are brutal and ferocious in their manners — thac 
they are illiterate and ignorant in the extreme — and that the Roman Cathobc 
clergy employ their influence, with eflfea, in keeping them fo. 

The habitations of the Irifti peafantry, it muft be admitted, are, for the 
ihofl: part, little better than the huts of favages. The accommodations of 
the former, in few refpeds only, furpafs thofe of the latter. The Irifli 
peafant and the favage are almoft equally capable of enduring hunger, 
fatigue and inclemency of weather. And, perhaps, it may be added, that, 
owing to the paft mifgovemment of Ireland, the Irifti peafant does not 
much excel the favage, in juft notions of liberty, or in due refpeft for 
the laws and civil inftitutions of man. But here the refemblance pofitive* 
ly ceafes. la all other particulars, the Irifli peafant will be found, at leaft^ 
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as far above the level of the favage man, as the welt-houfed, well-clad, and 
well accommodated peafant of England. The religion of the former may 
not be quite fo evangelical as that of the latter. But a high veneration for 
religion ; a firm reliance thereon ; a fteadfaft belief in all the articles of 
Chriilian faith j and a fcrupulous attendance at divine worfliip, are> beyond 
comparifon, more common among the inferiour orders of the Roman 
Catholic Irifli, than among thofe of the Proteftant Englifh. An individual, 
utterly uninfluenced by a fenfe of religion, is rarely to be found among 
the former: but among the latter, efpecially in mining ajid manufaauring 
diftrifts, the contrary is fufficiently notorious. Fierce, vindi£Uve and 
cruel the Irifli peafant confefledly is, when goaded, oppreflTed and tyrannical- 
ly treated, as he has often been. But when otherwife, he certainly eclipfes 
the peafant of England, in all the minor virtues of civilized man, fuper- 
added to the hofpitality and, occafionally, to the fidelity of the favage. 
Affable, compaflionate, generous, flexible, ready to ferve, anxious to^ 
pleafe, generally fubmiflive, refpeftful, where refpedk is known to be due, 
addifted rather to flattery than rudenefs, the Irifli peafant, when treated in 
an unaflfefted conciliatory manner, with that kindnefs he deferves, with that 
generofity he is ever difpofed to exercife, with that franknefs which allays 
his habitual fufpicions, and with that reftriftedly polite familiarity which 
gratifies his native pride, will feldom fail to endear himfelf to his patron, or 
his benefaftor, and to exhibit a character which, upon the whole, may be 
confidered as not unworthy of a very high degree of philofophic appro- 
bation. 

The outrages and atrocities of Irifli white boys, right boys and rebels 
have, it is true, been barbarous and horrifying. But if authentic docu- 
ments be reforted to ; if the criminal calendars of Ireland and England be 
compared; it will be found, that, with the exception of periods of infur- 
tje£tion, capital oflTences are not, in proportion, fo numerous, in the former, 
as in the latter. It will be found too, that thofe crimes which indicate an 
inconceivable degree of fenfual depravity, and that which evinces an utter 
extindion of the natural, neceflTary and interefling aflfedion which pre- 
dominates throughout the whole female world, and which are not un. 
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frequent in England, are, the latter of them, extremely rare, and the 
former utterly unknown m Ireland. 

That the lower orders of the Irifli are extremely illiterate and ignorant, 
and that the Roman Catholic clergy fuccefsfully exert their influence in 
keeping them fo, are hafty affertions, equally trite and untrue. If in two 
diftri&s, comprifing about one half of the county of Cork, there be found 
316 unendowed fchools, in which 21,892 children, chiefly of the loweft 
clafe of Roman Catholics, are inflrufted in reading, writing, common 
arithmetic, and, m feveral inllances, the more abfl:rufe parts thereof, 
in navigati(Mi, &c.; if in other diftrids, the unendowed fchools be almoft 
equally numerous*; if the lower Irifli, in m^ny parts of the country, fpeak 
two languages, idiomatically and eflentially different, which, by the way, is 
hr from being generally the cafe in Wales ; and if there be found much 
fewer evidences of fimpUcity and ignorance of human nature, among the 
Irifli peafants, than among the peafantry of other countries, which cannot 
eafily be controverted j if the former, when in ftrange countries, profecute 
their bufmefs with greater intelligence and fuccefs, and extricate themfelves 
from accidental difficulties with much greater facility and addrefs than the 
latter, which is a fa£k, there furely is not quite fuflScient ground for 
pronouncing them comparatively illiterate and ignorant. And if the unen- 
dowed fchools in, at leaft, three-fburth parts of Ireland, be, with very few 
exceptions, under the fuperintendence of Roman Catholic mafters,. is it 
not evident, either that the Roman Catholic clergy take no pains to keep 
the lower clafs of their laity in a ftate of ignorance; or that their influence 
does not extend fufliciently for to do fo; and, confequently, that, in either 
cafe, that which is received as faft, is the oppoiite to truth. 

The foregoing ftridures, on the feveral fources of information, refped- 
iag the circumftances of Ireland, having a manifeft tendency to create, on 
the part of the reader, a confident expedation of deriving ample and fatif* 
£iAory information from the following pages, the writer feels the neceflity 
rf taking this early opportunity to deprecate an expeftation of that liature. 



♦ The reader is referred to the Appendix for the truth of feveral of thefe obfervationt. 
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Far from prefuming to encourage it, he frankly forewarns his reader of 
approaching ciifapp6intment in more inftances than one. While, at the 
fame time, he muft, in juftice to his friends, acknowledge that he has 
been liberally fupplied, from almoft every quarter, with whatever authen* 
tic information he had occafion to folicit, and thofe to whom he addreffed 
himfelf were then prepared to impart : with a fufficiency to preclude the 
neceffity of reforting to difputable authority, except in a very few unim- 
portant inftances: indeed with much more than he fought after, or catt, 
on the prefent occafion, conveniently employ. 

The fa£l: is, the apparent urgency of exhibiting the real value of Ireland, 
by difclofing or illuftrating feveral of the circumftances thereof, which arc 
either unknown or imperfeftly underftood by the Britilh public ; and an 
a£kual deficiency, which cannot yet be fupplied, of requifite documents, re- 
fpefting certain circumftances of a very interefting nature, have compelled 
the writer to narrow the Kmits which he originally prefcribed to this work ; 
and induced him, with a view to expedition, to treat fome fubjefts in a brief, 
and rather perfiinftory maimer, on which he could, and perhaps ought to 
bediffufe. 

* But however defeftive and unfatisfedory thefe pages may, in fome re- 
fpefts, be found, the writer will venture to indulge a hope, that, iffuing, 
for the moft part, from a collection of genuine documents and indifputable 
fadts, they will have the effeft of attrafting, towards Ireland, a more than 
ordinary (hare of attention on the part of authoritative and intelligent in- 
dviduals in England. 

On a future occafion, he thinks it not improbable that he may be 
fulHciently prepared to fupply the defers of the prefent work : mean- 
while he feels himfelf prompted to prefs upon the confideration of his 
mpre intelligent and better informed countrymen, the obvious neceflity 
of a faithful dete£tion of the different circumftances of Ireland j in order 
that thofe, into whofe hands the government thereof has fallen, may 
fiiUy difcharge that duty, from which he perfuades himfelf they have na 
difpofidon to {brink. 

Soli- 
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Solicitous to convey truth alone to theLegillature, and to the Britifh 
public, he invites thofe of his countrymen, whofe talents and information 
qualify them for the ta(k, to difclofe whatever errors he may accidentally 
fall into — to allow no unintentional mifreprefentation, on his part, to be 
received as truth — and to exhibit, in thleir true colours, whatever fubjeSs 
or meafures he may happen to examine through fome deceptions medium 
of which he may not be aware; or fuch as he may undefignedly or inad- 
vertently place in an improper light. He has endeavoured, fuccefsfuUy, 
to refcue himfelf from prejudice, and has been diligent in fearch of truth ; 
yet like others he may fall into errors. 

Velut filvis, ubi paffim 
Palantes error certo de tramite pellet 
Ille finiflrorfum, hie dextrorfum abit ; unus utrique 
Error, f^d variis iUudit partibus. 

He belongs to no party; unlefs indeed that term be extended to thofe who 
are zealoufly attached to the Hanoverian Dynafty, and to the yet unrival- 
led fyftems of civil polity and jurifprudence of Great Britain. He is a foe 
to every fpecies of tyranny, ^nifgovemment and abufe of power. And 
when pleading the caufe, or endeavouring to perpetuate the tranquillity of 
Ths native country, a country defervedly dear to him, and in which his 
earlier friendfliips were formed, and thus,* as he conceives, labouring to 
promote the profperity and vigour of the Britifh empire, he little cares 
whether his language be pleafing or offenfive to any party, or any public 
man whatever. 

If, notwithftanding his declarations, he be precipitately accufed of being a 
party writer, by thofe who may decline the trouble of lifting and com- 
paring his fentiments, he trufts he will ftill have the confolation to find a 
vaft majority of Britons and Irishmen ready to do ample juftice to his mo- 
tives. He has, indeed, been lately fupplied with a ftrong additional reafon 
for relying on the candour of his intelligent fellow-fubjefts, of every party. 
The gentlemen who conduft the literary review called " The Britifh 
Critic,** though appearing to hold opinions, on a very momentous politi- 
cal fubjed, incompatible with thofe he has long maintained; and confe-: 
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quently, judieto vulgi^ of a different party ; have not hefitated to recommend 
his iaft work ^^ to the ferious confideration of all whofe fituation and talents 
give them weight and influence in public meafures, on the grounds of its 
being the refult of laborious inveftigation, and apparently dilated by genuine 
patrioti/mJ' And as his principles have certainly imdergone no change, he 
can confidently hope, that thofe, who differ from him in opinion, will 
afcribe the prefent work, whatever be its demerits, to its true motive, an 
earned foliqitude for the joint welfare of Ireland and Great Britain. 

The information of the Britifh public being one of his principal objefls, 
he will illuftrate fome of the drcumftances of Ireland by occafional aU 
lufions to fimilar ones in England; which, otherwife, might perhaps be con- 
fidered as fuperfluous. And, except where the contrary fhall be notified, 
he will adopt the land meafures of the latter, in preference to thofe of the 
former; there being a very confiderable difference between them; and 
that difference almoft univerfally imknown in England; and indeed far 
from being generally known in Ireland, though large trails thereof, efpe- 
cially in the fouth, are let in Englifh acres. 

The difference, in queftion, is this : The Irifh perch contains 21 
feet, or 252 inches, the Englifh i6i feet, or 198 inches. Confe- 
quently, the number of perches comprifed in the Irifh and Englifh 
miles being the fame, viz. 320, the former contains 80,640 inches, 
the latter 63,360. The number which divides bothofthefe, is 5,760. 
80,640 -T- 5,760 = 1 4> 63,360 -^ 5,760 — I r . Eleven Irifh miles, therefore, 
are equal to fourteen Englifh miles : or one Irifh mile is equal to 
I M. 2 F. y-^T P- Englifh. The fquare of the number of inches, in the Irifh 
perch, viz. 252,'is 63,504; and that of the number in theEnglifh perch, viz. 
198, is 39,204. The number which divides both of thefe, is 324. 63,504 
-s- 324=196, 39,204 -t- 324=2x21. One hundred and twenty-one 
Irifh acres are, therefore, equal to one hundred and ninety-fix Englifh 
acres: or one Irifli plantation acre is equal to i a. 2 r. i^t^t p- Englifh* 
Thofe who take 5 to 8, ii to 18, or 61 to 98 as the proportion of Irifh 
and Englifh acres, though not far from the truth, are evidently in error. 
To reduce Irilh to Englifh acres, the given number is to be multiplied by 
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196^ and the produ& ^Tided by 121 ; aod to reduce EnglHh to IrifK 
acresy the latter number is to be employed as the multiplier, and the former 
as the divifon To afcertain how much a given fam arifing, in the way 
of rent, from, or levied upon an Irifli acre, would amount to on an Engj 
fiih acre, that fum is to be multiplied by 121, and the produd divided 
by 196, and vice 'terfa. Thus 3d. per Irifli acre is i||jd. per Englifh acre, 
6d» per Irifli acre is siild. per EngUfli acre, is. per Irifli acre is 7»|d. pet 
EngHfli, and il. per Irifli acre is 12s. 4:^d. per Englifli acre. 

The difference between Britifli and Irifli currency is fo generally un« 
derftood, that the writer thinks it unneceffary (after the following brief 
comparative ftatemenr, for the fatisfaftion of thofe few readers who may 
be unacquainted with that difference) to reduce, in any inftance, the 
latter into the former: 
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As the writer will have occafion to enlarge on the fubjeft of tillage. It 
feems proper to apprize the Englifli reader, that under the aft 23 & 24 
G. III. c. 19. com is to be exported from, and imported into Ireland by 
the barrel; and that the ftatute barrel of wheat is direfted to weigh 20 
ftones, that of barley 16, and that of oats 14. For the information of 
feveral Irifli readers, it may alfo be proper to obferve that com is exported 
from, and imported into England by the quarter; and that the medium 
weight of the quarter of Englifli wheat is 324 ftones, that of Barley 28, 
and that of oats 214. 

To conclude ihefe prefatory lines without acknowledging a high fenfe of 
obligation to thofe gentlemen who contributed to fumifli the writer with 
much of the informatfon he fought for, and from whom alone it could 
be obtained, would but ill correfpond with his feelings. The Infpeftor 
General of the exports and imports. of Ireland, Mr. Marfliall, has a 
ftrong claim on his gratitude : fo likewife has that gentleman's afliftant, 

Mr. 
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Mr. HantenvUle ; who, from the moment he was taught to believe 
that the writer's only objed was the general welfare of the empire, polite- 
ly, promptly, and under an extraordinary preflure of official bufinefs, fup- 
plied him with every fort of information within his reach: miidng, in 
his condud, on the occafion, the manners of the gentleman and the zeal of 
the patriot. To the Right Reverend Doftor McCarthy, Coadjutor Roman 
Catholic Bifliop of Cork, whofe inde&tigable exertions, combined with 
thofe of the venerable and amiable Moylan, in behalf of religion, morality 
and learning, are daily becoming confpicuoufly efficacious,'the writer acknow- 
ledges himfelf greatly indebted. To the Right Reverend Dodors Young, 
Shughrue and Coppinger, and to feveral of the Roman Catholic clergymen, 
under the jurifdidion c^ thefe Prelates, he likewife feels extremely grate- 
ful. And he defires to affure the Reverend Do&ors William 0*Brien, 
and Richard Walfh that thdr intelligent and valuable -commimications 
juftly merit his fincere thanks. 

Coolraore, May tythf i8o3. 
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TO THE BINDER. 
The Map is to face the Exflanatm* 



EXPLANATION OF THE ANNEXED MAP. 



THE defytt of this Map u^ to exhibit thejituationt and foundings of the federal harbours % and other places 
mfhere Jbips may occoRonally anchor y infafety^ round the coaH of Ireland ^^ the courfes and relative dif- 
tanees of the navigable rivers 7— the praQicabUf proje3ed and aSual Rues of internal navigation ~^ the pre- 
fent^ate of each port^ with regard to the exportation of the two principle articles of the Irijh trade^ provi' 
Jions and linen — the number ofhoufes in the fea-port towns, as returned to Parliament in the year 1 800 — 
the mineral and foJU brodu&ions of the feveral counties; their refbeSive areas; the number of houfes in ^ 
eachf as returned to Parliament f in March 1 792; the number of mills in eachy from whence the market of 
JDubUn was fupplied with flour and com^ during the continuance of the bounty on the inland carriage of 
ihefe articles ; and the fums levied^ by the grand juries, for making and repcuring roads and bridges ^ and 
Jor other local purpofes. 

The harbours are diflinguijhedi by anchors ^vith flocks^ from Aofe places where Jhips may oecaBonally ride 
snfafetj. The Roman capital letters f within and^ without the fea-coqfi linct eorrefpouding with the initials 
of the harbours and anchorages % point out their fltuations withfufficient accuracy. The figures^ near the 
anchors i /hew the foundings at low water; and the letters and abbreviations which accompany them^visi* M. 
SH. 8. GR. CO. R* put for mud^Jhells^fand^ gravely coral, rock, indiceUe the nature of the anchoring ground* 

The two fmall paraUel lines f acrofs the rivers ^ mark the termination of their navigable parts. The chains^ 
wtthfquare links, coloured green, jbew the rivers which were reprefented as capable of being rendered na^ 
vigable, by the perfons wh^were employed, in the early part of the loft century ^ to furvey Ireland^ with a 
view to internal navigation. The chains f with round linkSf coloured red, point out the canals which have 
been lately prqjeffed or fuggefied. The ttnes of internal navigation, aQually open, are coloured blue. 

The letters F. l. f. on the curved tablets, oeyond the coafl line^ fland for provifions and linen exported^ 
mid flax feed imported ; and theflgures thereon mark the rank of each port, with regard to the exportation 
and importation ofthefe articles. The particulars may befeen in the Table No, Vfll, in the Appendix, 

The letters and abbreviations, in the feveral counties, are put for the names of the minerals and fojfdt 
Sfcoi}ered therein, as in the following columns i 



A A. 
M. 

C. 
CH. 
CL. 
CO. 

COP. 



Antimony 

Amethjfi 

Bafalt 

Coal 

Chalcedony 

Clay, potters f pipe^ tsfc. 

Cobalt 

Copper 



CR. 


Cryfial 
Fuller* s earth 


L. 


Lead 


S. 


Slate 


F.. 


M. 


Marble 


SI. 


Silver 


G 


Gypfum 
Gamste 


MAN 


Manganefe 


8. S. 


Silicious fand 


GA. 


O. 


Ochre 


8P. 


Sparjluor 


GO. 


Gold 


P. 


Pebbles 


8U. 


Sulphur 
Talc 


GR. 


Granite 


PE. 


Pearls 


T. 


I. 


Iron 


PET. 


PetrefaBions 


TI. 


Tm 


J- 


JaJ^ 


PO. 


Porphyry 







Thdfe letters are not uniformly p^ced exaSly in thofe parts of the counties where the different minerals and 
foffils have been found, Infome inflaneest as in the counties of Carlow and Longford, the proper location 
ifthefe was prevented by the introauffion of the tablets. Ana, in a few others, tie want ofprecife inform 
motion rendered this impoffible: as was tie cafe with the gamites and chalcedony exhibited, in the Dublin 
mu/eumf among the fpecimen/' brought from tpe county of Donegal. It muft be obferved too, that as iron, 
lead, copper, marbles and clays are found in different parts of the fame counties, the pofition of the letters or 
mbbreviations became a matter of indifference ; and was, injuch cafes, leftt in a great degree, to theeonve* 
nience or fancy of the Engraver, 

Theflgures in the tablets^ on the left hand, in each county, denote the number of Engli/h acres therein* 
Thofe in the tablets f on the right hand, Jhew the number ofhoufes, as returned^ by the coUeSors of hearth^ 
money, to the InJ^eSor General^ in the near 1792 : flnce which, the population of Ireland has probably in* 
creafed upwards of one-fourth ; and tlis increafe appears to have been chiefly in the fouthem and weflem 
eounties, Theflgures in the loxengeSf on the left hana,fl9ew the number of acres to each inhabitant, one with 
another ; flx inhabitants being computed as the average number in each houfe^ which a feries of accurate 
furveys have evinced to be rather below, than above the truth. The flgures in the lo%enges, on the right 
hfind,fl^ew the greatefl number of mills from whence flour and com werefent to Dublin, in any year, flnce 
the commencement of the bounty on the inland-carriage ofthefe articksm The fums between the lo%enges are 
the greatefl which -were levied, in one year, by the feveral grand juries, during the years 1803-4*5-69 ex* 
€ept in the counties of Calwaf, Wexford and Sligo, from whence tto returns appear to have been made to 
Parliament, fubfequently to the year 1802. Theflgures t^ar the towns, t^ccept Dublin, indicate the number 
ofhoufes in each, as returned to Parliament, immediauly lefore the union. The number of hoiufes which 
IMfm it -^prefented to conttut^ it taken fr^m Dn Whitelaw*t accurate furvey of that city. 
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Exports, Imports, Revenue and Debt of Ireland, in the Year after the Publication: 

of this Work. 



Exported from Ireland in the Year ended 5 th of January, 1809. 



Bacon 



fFlitches 
(^Hams - 

Beer, Strong 

Beef 

Bullocks and Cows 

Butter 

Copper 

Com f Flour 
Ground (^Oatmeal 



No. 264,844 
Cwts. 1 1 ,6 1 1 
Barrels 5,685 

122,064 

No. 14,122 
Cwts. 346,856 
Tons a>74i 
Barrels 59,891 

935*850 

79,189 

Cwts. 5,737 

72,088 



Drapery 



Hides 



fNew . 
I Old - 

f Tanned 
1 Untanned 
Kelp - - 

Lead 

r Coloured 
Linen i Plain 
lYam 
Pigs 
Pork 



- Yds. 

- No. 

- Tons 

- Yds. 



H»44r 
657 

1,263 

54»39^ 

5,410 

567 

82,014 

— 43»904>382 
Cwts. 25,392 
No. 7,433 
Barrels 168,603 
Galls. 512,098 

75>oio 



Current Value of the above and all other Articles of IriHi Produce and Manufadure 
exported in the fonegoing Year, iC'* ^5 77 »5 '7* 

Imported into Ireland in the Year ended 5th of January, 1809. 



Coals - - - Tons 583,516 

Cotton Goods Value ^^2 2 8, 5 79 78. ad. 
^ .. ("Wool - - Cwts. 22,620 
cotton I Yam - - Lbs. 1,486,880 
New . - Yds. 1,399,155 
- ■ — 1,679,945 

Flaxseed - - Hhds. 21,785 

Hardware - Value;^249,373 78. lod. 



Drapery J qJJ' ' 



{ Britifh • Galls. 239,938 

Spirits < Foreign - — 813,030 

I of vvhldi. Rum, Galls. 7%i^45 

Sugar^ Mufcovado - Cwts. 411,168 

Tea / ^^^^^ ' ' ^^•' 3>^«4.27o 

1 Green - - — 92,501 

Tobacco - - — 3«979>75»' 



Shipping employed in the Trade of Ireland. 



Entered Inwards. 
Irifh - - - Tons 111,614 

Foreign . - - — 25,356 
Britim - - . — 696,403* 

•Navigated by 38,426 Men and Boyi. 



Irifh 

Foreiea 

Britilh 



Cleared Outwards. 
- Tons 



10843 J 

— 27,856 

— 641,157 



Principal Branches of the Ordinary Revenue of Ireland, in the Year ended 5th of 

January, 1809. 

Cuftoms and Excife. I Stamps. I Poft Office* 
/:4.7o8,293 I ^660,387 I jCiSo,sio 



Funded 



Total Expenditure - /'9>536,295 

Debt. 
^^76, 1 10,356 I Unfunded 



;^570.747 



Several of the Proof-flieets having, unavoidably, been reviicd in Hafte, and 
under confiderable Difadvantages, the following Errata efcaped the Writer*! 
Notice until fome Time after me Publication of the Work. 
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Page 6, 


line 


II, for incontrovertably nai incontro- 
veitibly 


10, 


— 


I, for principle read principal 


._ 


— 


3Z, for or read nor 


ii» 


— 


I, from iiHom, for prepare read pre- 
pared 
12, wfert a comma afttr luckily 


13, 


•1.. 


ij. 


— 


a from bottomy infert a comms after 
information 


i6. 


— 


1 6, for quirer read inquirer 


19. 


— 


9, ififirt in before the 


«a, 


— 


7. y»' 3d IJI "«-/}.' 



Page 



line 



III 
14* 
i8, 

ai. 



lia, 

a3. 

a?. 

28, 



3^. — 



36, 
44, 

45, 
47, 
4?, 
48, 
50, 



Mxflanatnm cfihe Map% 

a6, for A. M. r«at/ A. 
a;, for M. rw^ A. M*', 

TeuU 

■ 7» y*''' ^*y ^^^^ harbour 

- ao, infert a comma after approach 

- a3, for thiny-Hx read thirty-feven 

- I , dele them 

- 6, for countries read counties 
-II, for ctouded read crowded 

- 1 1 for countries read counties 

-14, infert comma* afUr Carrick and 

Waterford 
-17, r*fl</ twenty-four 
» 7 from hottomyfor from rtai of 

- la, dele to 

- 3 from bottom^ Infert commas after and, 

and navigable 

- 9, for thirty-five read twenty-five^ 

- 1 ftom bottomy for have been read be 

- 3 from hotiomy for Lilly read GiUy 

- 9,ybr is rra^in 

15, after than inftrf in 

4, for 60 read SO 
6yfer lao read lOO 
8, for three read a J 

5, in Notcyfor a9,397 readl^yZ^J 
*5» y^*^ more read left 

10, </«/<? ^before fufficient 
lOy for ikeletons read bodies 

16, infert afemicolon after beautiful 

17, change comma from Neagh/« Pebbles 
5, for country read county 



50, 

54f — 

60, — 

64, ■— 

98, — 

loi, — 

104, — 

lao, — 

"3, — 

ia7. — 

ia8, ^ 

ia9, — 

13a, — 

14a, — 

176, — 

184, — 

X98, — 

ac9, — 

a35» — 

237, — 

a4a, — 

243, — 

*55, — 

386, — 

30a, — 

309, — 



310, — 
315, — 
andfor 



13, foy July read January 

6 from bottom y for in read on 

4 from bottomy for ferve read ferves 
irfrom bottomy for Oj^nion read opinioDf 
iiy for occurrence rro^ concurrence 
ao, for fublequent read fubrequently 
1 7 , for coait read coalts 

4 from bottomy for 3,574 read 3,547 

5, for elTed^ed rM^/afifedted 
14, infert not after does 
%t^ for iftl read i(>f% 

% from bottom, for thereof rra</ whereof , 

4,/«'' 1 733 '•«^ 1773 
5,/erfubfequent r*a^ fubfequently 

7 yVojMi bottom, for intitle rmi/ entitle 
9ty«'' jurious read injurious 

Note 10 1 for defcripiJonfMc/dercriptiont 
^from bottom, for enjoyed read enjoy 
9 from bottomy infert only "fhr given 
9 y^M* bottomy for three-fourths read 
one-fourth 

6, for find read feed 

io,y&r io,a6o,755 rM</ io,a66,755 

14, for equalled read furpafled 

15, for anftocracy read autocracy 
7,11, It,r»/rr/^,£,£ 

19, infert as tfur and 

liyfor unprecedently read unpreM- 

deotedly 
18,/ertha readHtitX 

5 from bottom, for £lOQO read £lOC 
£5000 read £$00 
15, for blelfd read bleflcd 
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Tab. a, Columli 4, line i /row ^of/ow, /*r 9,145 read 

9,645 

— 3, — 4, — 1 from bottom, for %ySoO read 

a«886 

— 7, — »» — ia/re#f^o/toa»,/«r37,3aa,ia5 

rw</a7,3aa,ia5 

— -, — 4, — 3 /row *o«c«r,/«r 39,678,469 

rra./33»Oi 8,47a 

— 17, — 5, — 24/"' I2a5 read 1584 

— 18, — 5, — JQir Alms-houfes f«*</Alms- 

hnufe 

— a6, -^ ., — 16 from bottomy for Barryrove 

rrai Barryroe 
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ejhHata. 1 
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Fs^e 32. line 6. for the great part reaJ a grd 

90. — ub.for precious read fpecious 1 

124. — 20. for iatelle^al rW intelledsl 

3 1 J. -i. i^.from tie boitomffor in rami] 

ing 
364. — ^S*fir to efteem r^J to his eM 
394. — 7. /or The view read This vie* 
403. — %'from the hottom^ for of com| 

the common maxims 1 
407. — $'from the boUom^for dignity i 
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DURING the time of my fervice in Ireland (fays Sir John Davis) 
which began in the firft year of His Majefty's (King James I.)reign, 
I have vifited all the provinces of that kingdom in fundry jomnies and cir- 
cuits. Wherein I have obferved the good temperature of the air ; the 
fruitftilnefs of the foil ; the pleafant and commodious feats for habitations ; 
the fafe and large ports and havens lying open for trafEc into all the 
.weft parts of the world } the long inlets of many navigable rivers ; and 
fo many great lakes and freih ponds within the land, as the like are not to 
be feen in any part of Europe ; the rich fifhings and wild fowl of all 
kinds ; and laftly, the bodies and minds of the people endued with ex- 
traordinary abilities by nature *«" 

** Had it not been (fays Sir William Temple) for circumftances pre- 
judicial to the increafe of trade and riches in a country, and which feem 
natural, or at leaft to have been ever incident to the government of Ire* 
land, the native facility of the IriOi foil and feas, in fo many rich com* 
modities, improved by a multitude of people and induftry, with the 
advantage of ib many excellent havens, and a iituation fo commodious for 
all foreign trade, muft needs have rendered this kingdom one of the 

* Hiftoricat Relations, p. x. 
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richeft in Europe, and made a mighty increafe both of ftrength and 
revenue to the crown of England*.** 

** Jreland (fays the intelKgent Mr. Brown) is, in refpeQ: of its iituation, 
the number of its commodious harbours and the natmal wealth which it 
produces, the fitteft ifland to acquire riches of any in the European feas ; 
for as by its fituation it lies the moft commodious for the Weft Indies, 
Spain and the northern and eaft countries, fo it is not only fupplied by 
nature with all the neceflaries of life, but can over and above export large 
quantities to foreign countries, in fo much that had it been miftrefs of a 
free trade, no nation in Europe of its extent, could, in an equal number 
of years, acquire greater wealth f." 

To illuftrate the ground of thefe remarks, and to draw forth, from com- 
parative obfcurity and oblivion, fuch of the natural and political circum- 
ftances of Ireland as appear to merit peculiar attention, are the principal 
obje6ks of the prefent work. 

With this view, it is propofed, firft, to exhibit thofe natural advantages 
by which Ireland feenis, in an eminent manner, quidified for the attain- 
ment of commercial opulence and national ftrength. Secondly, to difclofe 
the various caufes which operated in rendering thofe advantages almoft 
abortive. And thirdly, to review the circumftances which have tended tb 
prevent a complete and uniform fruition of them,' lince the removal of 
the principal caufes by which they were fruftrated. 

The more efficient natural advantages which qualify a country for the at- 
tamment of riches, by means of external and internal traffick, are, a fih 
vburable /ituation, relatively to other countries ; numerous and commodious 
harbouts ; extenfive navigable rivers ; a convenient fupply of materials for 
making durable roads ; a temperate climate ; an abundance of fuch mi- 
nerals and.foffils as are capable of being greatly enhanced in value by the 
labour and ingenuity of man ; produftive fiflieries ; and a fertile foil, with 
the means of increafing and preferving its fertility. 

Under a well conftituted and permanent government, competent to af- 
ford due proteftion to its fubjeSs, an induftrious people, enjoying perlbnal 
liberty, fecurity of property, internal peace, and experiencing fuitable en- 

* Mifcellaneous works* vol. iii. p. 8. 

f EfTays on trade in general^ and on that of Ireland in particular^ page 38. publi(hed in 1728* 
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couragements, on the part of a prudent and folicitouslegiflature, can fcarcely 
fail to acquire commercial wealth and national ftrength in proportion to the 
number of thefe natural advantages, and the extent and value of each. 

With refpeft to a few of them, individually taken, and confidered in 
their utmoft perfeflion, Ireland is, no doubt, equalled by feveral other 
countries, and even greatly furpaffed by fome. But with refpeft to the 
aggregate of thtfe advantages, and to the more important ones among 
them, there can be little rilk in affirming, that Ireland ranks confiderably 
above almoft any known country in the world. Yet, it is a melancholy 
truth, that, owing to a tifTue of political circumftances of an tmpropitious 
nature, flie has ever been greatly furpaffed, in point of national confpi- 
cuity, and the bleffings refulting from that general civilization which or- 
dinarily accompanies increafmg national wealth, by. other countries much 
lefs bounteoufly endowed by the Almighty. 
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PART I. 

OF THE KATUR.AL ADVAKTAOES WHICH QUALIFY IRELAND FOR THE 
ACQUISITION OF COMMERCIAL WEALTH. 



SECTION I. 
Relative Situation. — Harbours . — Sea-Coajl. 

RslativeSHuation.^'WI^^^'^^ "^'^^J^ fl^^ °'^'' !' ^^^ ^^ *^ 
▼ ^ world, as exhibited by a projeaion of the 

fphere, will find no difficuhy in admitting, that the fituation of Ireland, 
relatively to all other countries, .capable of receiving and bellowing the 
reciprocal benefits of external commerce, is favourable in the extreme- 
Its communication is open and direft with England, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, the coaft of Africa, the Eaft-Indies, South- America, the Weft-Indies, 
the United States of America, Newfoundland, HudfonVbay, Greenland, 
&c. with by far the greater part of the richeft, the moft fertile, the moft 
commercial, and the moft mutually dependent countries in the world ; with 
countries abounding in an endlefs variety of commodities, fumifliing every 
material on which the varied induftry*of man can be employed, and pre^ 
fenting the utmoft allurements to the enterprifing trader. Its comma* 
nication with the reft and leaft valuable part of the world is, upon th? 
whole, neither more circuitous, nor more difficult than that of other Eu- 
ropean countries, with many of thofe places which the ordinary purfuit of 
extended and diverfified commerce requires their traders to vifit. It feems 
deftined by nature to be the great emporium of the commodities of Europe 
and America; and indeed of thofe of almoft every maritime country upon 
the furface of the globe. 

In refpeft of fituation, it manifeftly furpaffesthat coimtry (Holland) which, 
in lefs than a hundred and fifty years, under great phyfical difadvantages, 
and ftruggling to preferve its acquired place among the nations of Europe, 
rofe from obfcurity and indigence to confpicuity and opulence, by col- 
lieding and diftributing the products of other countries^; and by the induf- 
try, frugality, perfeverance and enterprifing fpirit of its inhabitants, eflFec- 
tually feconded by their enjoyment of intenuJ peace, liberty and fecurity. 

1 In 
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In the fame refpeft, Ireland excels England alfo ; it being pofSble for 
Ihips, departing from a majority of the ports of the former, to reach the 
weftern coafl of France, the coafts of Portugal and Spain, and even that 
of North America, to perform half the voyage to the Weft-Indies, or to 
the different cdmitries bordering on the Mediterranean fea, before the 
fhips, which fail from the greater part of the ports of the latter, can enter 
the Atlantic ocean ♦. In fhort, with regard to locality, Ireland is inferiour 
to no country, and obvioufly fuperiour to almoft every other. 

Harbours. — ^But the mere locality of a country, however favourable, 
is not alone fufEcient to entitle it to hold a diftinguiflied place among 
thofe which poffefs the various other natural requifites for a fpeedy, fafe 
and general profecution of commerce. Compared with thefe, it is indeed of 
fecondary importance, though confeffedly far from being of a trivial nature. 

In making an eftimate of the natural endowments of a country, with re- 
ference to trade, a very high degree of confideration is juftly due to its 
harbours. They are the points of confluence, the centres of attraftion of 
foreign and domeftic produce and manufadures. The more numerous they 
are, the nearer is every part of the country to a market, and confequently 
the better fituated for carrying on trade. 

With regard to thefe important requifites, there is no country in the 
world, of the fame, or even much greater extent, that can pretend to vie 
with Ireland. The extremely finuous line of its fea coaft, exclufive of fuch 
parts as lie within eftuaries, or above the firft good anchorage in every 
harbour^ but inclufive of the river Shannon, as fer as the tide reaches, 
and the fliores of Bantry bay, Dunmanus bay, and Kenmare river, will, 
if accurately followed through all its windings, be found to meafure 
1,737 miles. In this line, there are no fewer than 130 harbours and 
places where fhips may anchor for a tide, or find flielter during the con- 
tinuance of adverfe winds. Confequently to each harbour or road, taken 
one with another, there are not thirteen miles and a half of fea-coaft : or, 
all parts of the coaft are, on an average, within lefs than fix miles and a 
quarter of fome fafe anchoring place or harbour. The greateft diftance 
of one harbour or anchoring place from another, which is that of Scattery 

♦ In the courCc of the evidence giren before the committee of the Britifli privy council, 
when the commercial intercourfe li)etween England and Ireland was in agitation, great 
flrefs was laid on the fupeiiority of the latter over the former in point of £tuation. 

iiland 
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ifland in tjie river Shannon, from Cafleh bay in the county of Galway, is 
68 miles *. The next greateft diftance, is that from the anchoring ground 
oflF Arklow, in the county of Wicklow, to the anchoring ground oflF Bal- 
liniikier, in the county of Wexford, which is 27 miles. The other har- 
bours or roads, lie, for die moft part, within a very fhort diftance of each 
other : in many inftances, nearly contiguous. Indeed, in feveral of the 
great bays, fuch as thofe of Donegal and Bantry, the Kenmare river, as 
the bay of that name is called, the river Shannon, and likewife on 
other parts of the coaft, the harbours and anchoring places often lie fo 
near, that, although, when at oppofite fides of the b^y, they facilitate the 
exportation of the produfts of diftrifts confiderably diftant from each 
other, each of thefe afTemblages fliould perhaps more properly be con- 
fidered as one port only. In this cafe, and with the exclufion of all the 
roads or anchoring places, the number of harbours will be reduced to 70 
as underneath t. But as the circuit of Ireland does not exceed 887 1 
miles, if meafured by lines ftretched between thofe headlands or promon- 

• The entrance of the bay of Galway is nearer ; but the place where fhips anchor is at 
a greater diftance frot|i Scattery ifland than .the anchoring place in Cafleh bay. 



f Achilbeg ifland. 
Ardbear. 
Bantry. 
Baltimore. 
. BallinakieL 
Ballinlkelligs. 
Ballidehab. 
Balbriggan. 
Belfaft. 
Beldoyle. 
Bxrtirbui. 
Blackfod. 
Broadhaven. 
Cafleh. 
Caftlemain. 
CaiUehaven. 
Carlingford or Newry. 
Cork. 



Claggan. 

Clognakilty. 

Courtnaftierry. 

Croit. 

Crookhaven. 

Donegal. 

Donaghadee. 

Dingle. 

Drogheda. 

Dundalk. 

Dublin. 

Dunmanus. 

Dungarvan. 

Foyle. 

Feathard, 

Galway. 

Glandore. 

Greatman'8 bay 



Inifhfkiel. 
Iniflibofin. 
Killery. 
Kilkerran. 
Killala. 
Kinfale. 
Kenmare. 
Larne. 
Limerick. 
Longifland. 
Malahide. 
Mulroy. 

Newport, or Clew- 
bay. 
Oyfter-haven. 
Quoylagh. 
Rutland. 
Rufh. 



Sheephaven. 

Skerries. 

Sligo. 

Smerwick. 

Strangford. 

Strabegy, 

Swilly. 

Tralee. 

Tramore. 

Tillen. 

Tullochan, 

Valentia. 

Ventry. 

Waterford. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 

Youghall. 



There are only 79 ports belonging to the United States of America, and of thefe nine are 
fo little frequented, notwithftanding the extenfive commerce of that country, that their ag- 
gregate rerenues, in four years ended in March 1 805, did but little exceed 4,500 dollars, 
out of upwards of 45 millions. 

tones. 
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tones, in number s^j which exclude from the meafurement the greateft 
fpace of fea, the refpeftive diftances of thefe harbours, one with another, 
is ftiU lefs than that of the harbours and roads in the foregoing cafe, be* 
ing under thirteen miles. The greateft diftance of any one from another 
is that before mentioned, from Scattery ifland, in the river Shannon, to 
Cafleh bay. The next, is that between Wicklow and Wexford, which 
is about forty-fix miles. Thefe <iiftances being excluded, the harbours of 
Ireland will be found to lie within a very few miles of each other. 

It is further to be obferved, that the maritime counties of Ireland com- 
prife about two-thirds of its area, or 19,451 fquare miles, out of 30,374 ; 
and that confequently, if we introduce again into the account all the 
different harbours and roads, which, in this view of the fubjeft, is certainly 
admiffible, we fliall find that, in thefe counties, taking one diftrid with 
another, there is a harbour, or fafe anchoring place to about every 150 
fquare miles, or every 96,000 acres. 

It may be obferved likewife, that Ireland being 306 miles long, from 
Tairhead in the coimty of Antrim to Mizen-head in the county of Cork, 
and 207 miles broad, from Emlaghrafh in the county of Mayo to Camfore 
point m that of Wexford; the aggregate number of miles of its length and 
breadth does not much exceed five-eighths of the number contained in its 
line of fea-coaft. 

It is alfo to be obferved, that befides the harbours and roads already 
noticed, the iflands, which lie from one, to about eight miles off the coafl, 
prefent four of the former, and three of the latter ; making the total 
number one hundred and thirty-feven. 

Many of the harbours of Ireland rank, in all refpedls, with the nobleft 
in the world. Several of them excel thofe of which any other coxmtry 
can boaft. 

Lough Swiliy, on the northern coaft, is twelve miles long from abreaft 
of Doonaffhead to Inch ifland; and, where broadeft, about three miles 
and a half. The foundings, at low water, are throughout, from two to 
twelve fathoms ; at the different anchoring places, four, feven, eight, or 
ten ; and the bottom is fand, fhells or mud, but chiefly the firft.- 
' Bantry-bay, on the fouth-weft coafl:,'is twenty-two miles long, from 
abreafl: of Sheephead to Ballyliky, and five miles broad from the former 
to Beer ifland. The foundings, in the bay, are from feven to thirty-two 

fathoms. 
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fathoms; Beerhaven, which is incloded iherein, is feveii miles aitd aihaif 
long, and one tnile and a. half where broadeft. The foundings. in this 
haven, at low water, are from one fathom and a half to twelve j. in 
general about eight ; and the bottom is f6r the moft part ftiflF cohefive 
mud. GlangarufiF harbour, alfo within Bantry-bay, is about two miles 
long, and about one and a half broad. The foundings are from two to 
ten fathoms, generally about eight ; and the bottom the fame as that of 
Beerhaven. The anchoring ground to the eaft of Whiddy ifland, in this 
bay, is likewife fit for the reception of large fliips. The ftream of tide in 
Bantry-bay is fcarcely perceptible ; which is alfo the cafe in the neigK-i 
bouring bay of Dunmanus. 

Cork harbour, on the fouthem coaft, is, according to Captain 
M*Kenzie*s chart, about fix niiles long from eaft to weft, meafured froni 
the fhore of Roftillan to that of Monkftown ; and about three miles from 
north to fouth, meafured from Cufhkinny to Carlifle fort. The foundings 
at the principal anchoring place, where the ftiips of war Be, are from five 
to ten fathoms at low water, generally about fix ; and the bottom is tena^ 
cious mud. 

The river Shannon, on the weft coaft, affords another fine and 
fpacious harbour. From Kerryhead, at the mouth of this noble river, to 
Scattery ifland where the fhips of war and Eaft Indiamen ufually anchor, 
the diftance is feventeen miles ;* and from the Kerry to the Clare fliore b^ 
that ifland, the breadth of the river is nearly three miles. The foundings 
thoughout, weftward of Scattery ifland, are from two to twenty fathoms^ 
near that ifland from two to feven, with a mud bottom. The fliores are 
fafe ; and the fpring tides, when fttongeft; do riot run more than a mile iti 
the hour towards the mouth of the river. The approaches to thefe nobte 
harbours appear to be perfeftly free from danger. ^ 

Inferior to thefe, in fome refpedls, but fuperior to thofe which are to be 
found in almoft any other country in Europe, or perhaps in the world*, 
are the following ones% 

Blackfod harbour on the weftem coaft, lying nearly north and fouthi 
with its entrance to the weft ; and completely iheltered by the hi^h' land 
of Achil ifland from the ftormy winds which blow from the fouth-wefK 
It is about five miles and a half long, from abreaft of Kinfinnalty point t6 
Claggan ;. and where broadeft five miles. Tlie foundings in the harbour are 

c not 
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not lefs than three fathoms ; and at the anchoring places from two to four 
and a half, with a fandy bottom. It may be approached with perfeft fafety. 
; JBirtirbm harbour, alfo on th^ weft coaft, lying eaft and weft, and feparated 
from that of Roundftone by the ifland of Iniihnee, isj from the fmall 
iilaiid at its entrance, to the ifland called Ilanaguram, three miles and 
a half long ; and almoft every where at leaft two miles broad. The 
ientrance of this bay is about half a mile acrofs; and the foundings 
therein, at low water, are everywhere from fix to eight fathoms. The 
foundings on the anchoring ground, which ft retches over almoft 
the whole harbour, are from three to ten fathoms, generally about feveh j 
and the bottom is, for the moft part, mud. The approach to this fine 
harbour, which is obvioufly capable of affording ample accommodation 
to a Ivge fleet of the heavieft men of war, and which might eafily be 
rendered impregnable, is not wholly free from danger, at leaft in bad or 
hazy weather ; as feveral dangerous rocks lie in the way. Thofe, how- 
ever, which are to be met with in the dired courfe from fea are generally 
fibout two miles aftmder ; have deep water all around them ; and 
attention being paid to their fituation with refped to the Skirds and 
Carrickameel rocks, which are vifible, they may with little difficulty be 
avoided, 

Broadhaven, likewife on the weft coaft, Belfaft lough on the north-eaft 
coaft^ Waterford on the fouth-eaft, Kinfale, Crookhaven, Caftlehaven, on 
the fouth and fouth-weft coafts, are all excellent harbours ; and may be 
approached with fafety in tempeftuous weather* 

Strangford lough^ on the* north-eafl, and lough Foyle, on the Qorth coaft, 
are fafe and capacious harboiu^ j but the entrance into the former is fome- 
what dangerous j and that into the latter narrow. This, in a greater 
degree, is the cafe with Killery harbour, on the weft coaft, which is two 
miles and a half long, and about half a mile broad^ with from eight to ten 
fathoms, and a bottom of mud. 

Carlingford harbour, on the north-eaft coaft, is capable of accommo- 
dating a confiderable fleet ; its anchoring ground being three miles and 
H bsilf long, and a mile and a half broad, with from one to fix fiithoms of 
water, for the moft part, on mud. Its entrance, however, is rather 
intricate. 

Ventry harbour, on the fouth-weft coaft, might vie with many of thefe, 

if 
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if its bottom were lefs foul. Smerwick harbour on the fame coaft. Great- 
man's bay, Caftieen and Cafleh bays on the weft, Sheephaven a^d Muht>y 
on the north, and Baltimore on the fouth coaft, are alfo fine harbours ; as, 
notwithftanding its comparative fmallnefs, is the harbour of Killybegs <m 
the north-weft coaft, affording the fafeft anchorage, with from two to 
ten fathoms of water, and a bottom of mud. 

To extend this account any further feeins fuperfluous, as the pre^xed 
map will convey to the reader fufficient information with refped to the 
remaining harbours of Ireland *^ 

Among the ifiands adjacent to its finuous coaft, and of which, ex- 
clufive of thofe that lie within the great bays, there are near one hun- 
dred inhabited, moft of them fertile, fome of them, fuch as the ifles of 
Arran o^ the coaft of Galway, the ifland of Valentia, and the Magharea 
ijQands of the coaft of Kerry, furprifingly fo, therie are, as before noticed* 
in addition to the ha^houjrs ^d s^choring places introduced into the Jift, 
four of the former and three of the latter, laid down by Captain M*Kenzie. 
But befides thefe, tljere are feyeral places where fmall craft may find 
ihelter, and Be for ^. time in fajfety. 

Of the harbours, the principal one is Church*bay in the ifland of Rach- 
lin or Rachree., This iiland lies one mile and a quarter from the coaft of 
Antrim^ Its bay or harbour, which, is oppofite that coaft,^ is very fpaci^s, 
being about three miles and a half broa4 at its entrance, ai>d about t^nfo. 
miles and a half deep. Its foundings are from four to fifteen fjathoms-at 
a Ihort 4ift;aAce from the ftjore,. and three fathoms quite clofe to ic, with a fair 
feady bottom* fe appears fi^fficiently weU ffeeltered, and capable of accpm- 
Hiodating a confiderable fleet. The harbour in. the ifle of Arran, off the 
coaft of Galway, i$ commodious, fecure, and might be effeftually defended 
by a very fmall force,. Its foundings ^e froin two to five fethoms, with a 
landy bottom* 

Where the iilands lie crowded together near the coaft, as is the cafe 

off the weftem and fouthenx coafts, ne^ the bay of Galway, and the har- 

t. 
• For the mfonnatioD of fome readers, it may be oeceflary to obferve, that men of war 
oC the firft rate draw 2S feet, and require dx more to lie with perf^jA fafety in a high 
fw-11, making together five fathoms four feet ; thofe of the fecond rate about five fathoms ; 
irigatcs four fathoms, and merchant fttips feldom more than three, 'but in general lef?* 

c z botir 
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y?6vLT of Riltimore, they divide the fea into innumeraible fthtits re- 

'fetaWJng cahals, and in* moft inftainces navigable by veffek of confider- 

' able burthen. In Clefw bay, there are upwards of three hundred iflands, 

in general Extremely fertile, with many fafe anchorages among them, 

* With refpeft then to number, proximity, fecurity, and fpacioufnefs of 

harbours, affording by thefe means the utmoft facility to the profecution 

'of commerce, Irelaind may jaftly be faid to ftand unrivalled among other 

c6ilmtrie^ of equal or even much greater extent. And if th^ numerous 

and noble harbours be confidered, together with its' peculiarly -hatppy 

'pofition, this country muft fiirely appear to every inteHigait man to be 

"Tfnre-eminently qualified ty nature, in thefe refpefts at leaft, fol- exercifing 

* life trtrrioft maritime controtl. 

' tii number of harbours, England and Wales, in prcfportion to their 

< ^extent of Tea coaft, appJearto fail confiderably flioit <rf Ireland. Befides 

''ti very great proportion of their harbbufs are ' mere creeks or covei, 

Yuch as Ailnmouth, !M)erdovey, Bamborough, Barmouth, and South- 

*^ld ; -dangerous, ftich as Exmouth, Beaumaris, and others} diy, fuch 

as Blackney, Bumham, Wells, and Whitby ; or bafred, difficult of ajj- 

'piroach; or artificial, fuch as Bsumftable, Berwick, Mai^^port, Minehfead, 

Margate^ Scarborough, WhitehaveUj' Workington^ anfd dthers; Of 

'Vrhich lift fort, Balbriggan, Baxigor, Donaghadee, Duftleary, Feathard, 

^Rhfh, ^k^ries, and Wickldw, aretlie oilly ones intluded aniong tMe 

^fiarbours tff Irelaiid; 

Were it neceffkry to augment the nuniber of fuch harbours ih Ireland, 
-ftTeemfe extremely poffible to do fo to a confiderable extent ; there being 
'-^one hundred and ten eAudries or inlets of the fea rouiid the doaft, maity 
^^oif which, apparently, might >be feftdereld capable of affording proteo- 
^'tk)n to (hips of different burthens at no great expence* 

From the reftoration to the 30th year of George IL, there paffed 

JtEty^^mo a£ts for making, repairing, improving, iand preferving the fol* 

-lowing harbours: viz. Anmdel, Bridport, Burlington, Dover, Ellea- 

foot, Dfracomb, Lyme, Liverpool, Margate, Minehead, Newhaven, 

Tartcn,' Catwater, Poole, Ramfgate, Rye, Scarborough, Southwold, 

Sunderland, Watchet, Weymouth, Whitby, Whitehaven, and Yar- 

' mouth. Of thefe afts, three. were paffed in the reign of Charles the fe- 

.^sond, one in that of James the fecond, five in that of William, feven in 

that 
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that of Anne, twelve in that of George the firft, and twenty-four m 
that of George the fecond. But, in Ireland, the only afts of the fame 
nature, which were paiTed from 1665 to 1786 inclufive, were thofe which 
follow : viz. an aft for inclofing the ftrand on the north fide of the river 
Liffey, i G. II. c. 26.; an aft for cleanfing the ports, harbours, and rivecs 
of Cork, Galway, Bellaft, Sligo, and Drogheda, aod ereftiag ballaft 
offices therem, 3 G. 11. c. 21.; and an aft for promoting the trade of 
Dublin, by rendering its harbour and port more commodiotis, 26 G. III. 
c. 19. The grsmts of the Irifh parliament for harbours, piers, &c. werc 
as follow : viz. in 1756, 2,oool. for Skerries pder: in 1757, 500L for 
Bangor pier : in 1765, i,2ool. for Killileagh pier in Strangford harbour, 
i,oool. for Dingle quay, and i,30oL for Siigo harbour : in 1771, 5001, 
for the quay, of Gal way : in 1775, 500L for the pier of Portrane jiear 
Ruih: in 1783, 600I. for the pier of lifcanner, i^oool. for Calw^ 
harbour, and 500L for Carrickfergus quay : likewife in different yeais 
from 1761 to 1783, 2i,5ooL for Cork.harbour: in 1783, i,oodL fqr 
Dublin harbour: in 1761, 1763, and 1765, 6,7521. for Balhriggan 
pier: from iys^ ^^ ^7^5 incluiive, 18,5001. for Dunleary pier: in 
1 756 and 1767, 1,8701. for Enver pier : in 177 1 and 1777, 1^5001. for 
Youghal harbour and piers: in 1781, 500I. for Dungarvan quay: in 
^7^5j 2j5oo1. for Limerick quay: in 1767, 1771, and 1777, 2,8ool. 
for Cai^lingford bay, wet dock, and piers: in 1767, 2,oooL and 400I. 
annually for eight years for Dundalk hari)our : in 1765, 1767* and 1771, 
4,590!. 15s. for Londonderry quay: in 1745 and 1763, 13,2901. 19s, 
6|d. for Ballycaftle harbour: from 1759 to 1767 inciufive, 9,264!. 9s. 8d. 
for Wicklow harbour : in 1775 and 1777, ^^7^5^* for Donaghadee har- 
1)our-*-amounting altogether to 103,0731.4s. 2j[d. from the year 1703 
to 1789 inciufive. 

Now it is to be obferved that this period includes aii interval of five 
years, fubfequent to 1750, when the nation was not only not in debt, 
but had a redundance in its treafury ; and alfo another interval from 1780 
to 1786 inciufive, during which various fpirited and unprecedented 
exertions were made to promote the trade of Ireland ; and when, it is to 
he prefumed, that the harbours, if in any refpeft defeftive, would not 
have been overlooked^ as very confider^ble fums were annually granted 
for public works of inferior utility. It may be affirmed likewife, on fuf- 
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fident grounds, that if the harbours had afforded i»-etexts for the expeH* 
diture of any great proportion of the public money, individuals would not 
have been wanting who would have found means to avail themfelves of 
thefe pretexts, vrith the fole view of filling their private purfes at the 
public expence. How much of the foregoing fum of 103^0731. 4s. ajd. 
was feithfully expended in the different works to wJiich it was appro- 
priated, it would be difficult to conjefture. We may fufpeft, however, 
that little more than one half, if fo much, was thus expended ; it being 
well known that among thofe in the Irifh community, who were capa- 
citated to enjoy the patronage of government, there has almoft uniformly 
been, with a few individual exceptions^ not only a fhameful want of public 
fpirit, but an inveterate propenfity to outrageous jobbing. 
—To purfue the comparifon between England and Ireland in. refped of 
harbours a little farther, it may truly be obferved, that there are not twenty 
harbours in England and Wales which can be clafled with forty of the 
beft in Ireland : nor, with perhaps the fmgle exception of Milford, which 
is about feven miles long and one broad, with from four to thirteen fathoms 
on a bottom of mud, is there one in the former which can, in almoft any 
refpe£t, be compared wkh the befl ten in the latter : and that if the fafe 
anchoring places be added to the harbours of each country, Ireland will 
rank above England, not only in capacioufhefs, fafety, and proportionate 
number of harbours, but likewife in the general number of places for 
the accommodation of ihipping ; there being one hundred and thirty-fix 
harbours and anchoring places belonging to the former ; and, as far as 
appears by the charts which the writer has examined, only one hundred 
and twelve to the latter. 

Sea-'Coaft. There is likewife another very important refpeft in which Ire^ 
land appears to have a great advantage over other maritime countries,' 
namely the general fafety of its coafls. The foundings from Camfore Point, 
in the county of Wexford, round by Cape Clear to the hill of Howth in 
the county of Dublin, a courfe of 780 miles, are, within lefs than two 
miles of the coaft, from feven to ^y fathoms ; generally upwards of 20 
within a quarter of a mile of the weftem, northern, and mofl part of the 
fouthem coafls. From the Saltee iflands, off the coafl of Wexford, to 
Ballard's Point, in the county of Clare, a fpace of 257 miles, including 
that pan of Ireland which is beft fhualed for foreign trade, and every 
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where indented with harbours, the coaft is for the greater part fo fafe that 
it may generally be approached without a pilot •. The few funken rocks 
in that fpace, except a clufter near the Great Blafket ifland, off the county of 
Kerry, lie contiguous to the coaft ; and thofe which rife above the water 
are vifible at a great diftance, in fome inftances, at the diftance of feveral 
leagues ; and have deep water round and clofe to thenu The Staggs of 
Caftlehaven, one mile and a quarter from fliore, have from 6 to i6 
fathoms water round them. The Fafhet rock, four miles from Cape Clear, 
has from 1 8 to 2 a. The Bull, Cow, and Calf, within about two and three 
miles of Durfey ifland, off the coaft of Cork, have from 34 to 39. The 
Foze rock, five miles from the Great Blafket ifland, off the Kerry 
coaft, has from 29 to 45. The Skelligs, feven miles from Bolus Head,' 
in the fame county, have from 15 to 38. The Lemon rocks near thefe, 
have from 15 to 32. And the Tlraght rock, off the feme coaft, diftant 
about five miles, has from 23 to 39 fathoms round it. 

From Hag's Head, in the county of Clare, to Goulin Head, in the 
county of Galway, a fpace of forty miles, the coaft is perfedly fafe : and 
from Buinaha Point, in the coxmty of Mayo, north about to the hill of Howth, 
in the county of Dublin, a fpace of 3 90 J miles, it is alfo free from any 
danger excqpt five fiuiken rocks near the ifland of Inilhglore, nine between 
Daurus Head and Aranmore ifland, three about one mile from Rmgmore 
Point, at the entrance of Mulroy harbour, the rock called Hely Hunter, 
one mile and a hsdf from the Down coaft, and the Pladden Rocks near 
the entrance of Strangford lough. The following rocks, in that fpace, 
are vifible from afar, and may fafely be approached : the Staggs of 
Broadhaven, diflant fix>m the coaft of Mayo one mile and a half, 
having from 12 to 27 fathoms water round them : Boahinthi Rocks, fix 
miles and a half from the coaft of Sligo, having from 4 to 16 fathoms : 
Carrickavrank Rock one mile from Melmore Point, in the county of 
Donegal, having 23 fadioms : the Staggs of Uay Ifland, off the fame 
coaft, and diftant from that ifland one mile, having from 1 2 to 1 8 fiathoms: 
Hulen Rock, off the coaft of Antrim, and about feven miles diftant there- 
from, having from 9 to 57 fathoms : and Rock-a-bill, four miles from 

* The dangerous bay of Tramorey in the county of Waterford, being liable to be mif- 
taken for the entrance of Waterford haibour^ has frequently proved fatal to manners little 
acquainted with the coaft* 
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Skerries, in the county of Dublin^ having from 9 to t8 fathom of water 
around it. 

From Dublin harbour, indeed, to the Saltee illands, tltere are many fand 
banks and fome rocks. Fxxnn BaDard's Point to Hag's Head, in the county 
of Clare^ there is a dangerous bay^ the proper name of which is Mul Bay, 
but which is not unfuitahly called Mai Bay. And from Goulin Head, in 
the county of Galway, to Buinaha Point, in that of Mayo, there are a very 
confiderable number of rocks, partly vifible, and partly but chiefly bdow 
the forface of the fea, which render the navigation,' in this fpace, ex«^ 
tremely hazardous in bad weather. 

But fliil, after thefe exceptions, it will be found that 68 S miles, or up* 
ijrards of filc-cighths of the coaft of Ireland are almoft mtirely free from 
any hiddoi danger. 

That England and Wales can boaft of no fuch exemption is well known 
to thofe who are acquainted with the eaftem coaft of the former, and the 
weftern and northern coafts of the latter j and might be inferred by 
^hers from the much greater frequency of fliipwrecks on the coaft 
of England than on that of Ireland. 
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SECTION II. 

Rivers. "VTAVIGABLE rivers, canals, and good iroads, by facilitating 
^^ the traiifportation of the produce of the foil and the mate- 
rials for its iitiprovement, not only tend to fecure a country againft famine^ 
inafmuch as feafons very fddom occur i^hich are equally unpropitious to 
every fpecies of foil and variety of fituadon, but cdnduce, in Hn 'eminent 
manner, to the fuccefs of culdvation on the one hand, and oh the other^ 
- prevent that difcouragement which the cultivators might experience in con- 
fequence of a recurrent depreciation of the value of their com, occafioned 
by their inability to tranfport the cafual redundandestfaereof to other diC^ 
trids where comparative fcardty might prevail. 

From agriculture home manufadures naturally fpnng ; and, in Ae 
coiuf e of time, many of thefe, if duly encouraged and protected, become 
valuable articles of export. 

The p^rfedtion of manuiaduring induftry depends altogether <m the 
divifion of labour ; and the d^ree to which that divifion is pufhed in 
every manufafture is governed by the extent of the market. Accordingly 
in thofe parts of a country which have little or no communication with the> 
reft, an individual often exerdfes feveral of thofe trades which, in other 
parts more happ3y circumftanced, are exercifed with more than tenfold 
effed by diftind perfons. 

Navigable rivers, canals and even good roads, by connefting the 
diflferent parts of a country together, open an extenfive market for the 
varied produce of the induftry of its inhabitants ; and thereby urduce that 
fubdiviiionof labour which enables them to fupply home confumers at the 
cheapeft rate, and to furnifii a furplus for exportation. 

In refped of navigable rivers, thofe great auxiliaries of the t^o gi^at 
eiSdent caufes of national wealth, agricultiu^ and internal trade^ no country 
5riU be fbun4 more favorably circumftanced than Ireland. 
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In addition to a «ft number of rivers, feveral of them them navigable^ 
many of th^ confiderable, which lofe themfelvesin others, in the interior 
parts of the coimtry, there are in Ireland, exclulive of fmall ftreams, one 
hundred and twenty-five which flow diredly and immediately into the fea, 
or its diflFerent inlets. i 

The maritime countries comprife, as before noticed, two-thirds of the 
land of Ireland. Each of them has from two to twelve of thefe rivers in 
proportion to the extent of its fea-coaft j nor, with the exception of Wick- 
low, is there one of them which has not the advantage of one or more 
rivers, either a£hially navigable, to a very confiderable diflance from the 
fea, or capable of being rendered fo at a moderate expence *• 

Many^of the inland counties likewife participate this advantage with 
thofe on the coaft. Indeed there is not one of them which might not 
be rendered capable of enjoying it. 

The names of feveral of the Irifli rivers which flow immediately into 
the fea are omitted in all the maps and charts which have fallen under the 
writer's obfervation j and, in fome inftances, dijQferent names have been 
given to the lame river by different geographers and topographers. The 
fift below is the befl which he has been able to form f. 

A de. 



* The grand and royal canals aftually give the county of Dublin all the advantages of 
iatemal navigation. It has, therefore, been included in the remark, though the Liffey can 
fcarcely be faid to entitle it to be fo» being navigable for fmall boats only to Chapelized. 
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A detailed defcription of fuch of thefe rivers as are, or might be, 
rendered ancillary to commerce, can fcarcely be expected in a work of 
this nature } and might perhaps be deen^ed mmeceflary. Some, of them, 
however, appear to be of fuch vaft impcHtance, in a commercial point of 
view, as to merit particular notice. . 

The noble river Shannon, cpniidered in all refpe£ls, may fairiy be 
ranked high in the firft clafs of European rivers. Compared with the 
Thames, it appears upon the whole to very great advantage. A few 
funken rocks, it is true, render certain parts of its navigable cqurfe fome* 
what difficult from Limerick to Achnifh ifland ; but the flioals which lie 
crouded together at the mouth of the Thames, would make the navigation 
thereof perhaps impradicable if the buoys were removed. The mouth 
of the Shannon, as was before obferved, forms a capacious bay, eight 
miles long, and feven where broadeft, perfeftly free from every fpecies of 
danger, and from the inconvenience of a ftrong current. In ihk refpeft, 
as indeed, in almoft all others, it excels both the Severn and the lliames. 
Its navigable courfe, from abreaft of Kerry Head to Ballintrane Bridge at 
the entrance of Lough Allen, through which it paflea from Lough Clean, 
where it takes its rife, is 170 miles long. It widens into feveral deep and 
extenfive lakes ; and is fwelled by the following tributary rivers, beiides 
forty-five leffer (breams : the Arigna, the Boyle, the Camadoe, the Cloa>- 
nort, the Camlin, the Inny, the Suck, the Great Brofna, the Little Broihav 
the Roffmore, the Fergus^ the Black-water, the Maig, the Oilmill, the 
Aikeaton, the Ballylongford, the Fuoras, the Leitrim, the Eallucan, the 
Waflipool, the Fallen, the Fufcrus, the Ovan, the Cloonaftra, the Newer, 
the Ballyfhruil, the Ahur, the KillmaftuUa, the Groody, the Mulkema, 
and the AffuUas ; in all y6. Of thefe, feven, viz. the Camlin, fany. 
Suck, Carnadoe, the great and little Brofna, and the Boyle, wafhing the 
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hydatid coautries of Rofcoimnon, Lodgford, Weftmeath, and the King*^ 
County, might be raadered fit for the jpiirpofe of internal navigation at an 
eafy expenie, according td the report of an experienced cn^eer, Mr., 
leffpp, made ini 794, to the dired^rs of the grand canaL 

Befides thefe feven rivers, thus pointed out, as having fair claims oh the 
public purfe, -there are feversd others of the foregoing ones which^ if due 
encouragement be given to i3ie internal trade of Ireland, feera likely to 
afford great profits to Hdlfiil and liberal undertakers. A communication 
might be opened betwe^ Limerick and Sfigo, by the Shannon, at no great 
es:pence i as Lough Clean, from which that river flows, is but four 
piles from the river Bonnet, which carries boats into Lough Gilly, and 
whence to Sligo, 

But there is another confideration which gives the river Shannon a high 
degree of pre-eminence above thofe few rivers which may be compared 
^ith it in* length and width, that of its flowing, and receiving other navi- 
gable rivers which flow through tlie moft fertile counties in Irefand, 
through fome of the richeft diftrifts that are any where to be found. 

The northern part of the county of Kerry and the fouthem part of that 
pf Clare, which he contiguous to die Shannon, and very confiderable parts 
pf the cound^ of Limerick, Tipperary, Rofcommon, and Galway, which 
j^/lFalhedby that river, and its tributary ftreamfe, are of unrivalled fer- 
tility* The baronies of Owna and Arra, and lower Orm<Hid, in the 
couxiiey of Tipperary, and the land near the bay of Scarriff, in the county 
/oi> Ckffe, produce the beft and earlieft gram of all forts in Ireland. 

If convexiiency of water-icarriage and fruitfulneis of foil conduce to the 
inereafe of commercial opulence, the diftrid^ through which this noble 
fty&t flows, ought' to exhibit as flriking evidences of accumulated wealth 
«as any other diftriO: of equal magnitude in the world. But alas ! the na- 
ture of the poBey long purfued in Ireland has hitherto rendered thefe and 
other advantage of little avail. 

The courfe of the Shamu)h from Lough Al^en to Banagher is fbutherly; 
&t>m thence to Limerick, foutk*fouth weft } and from thence to the fea 
wefterly. 

The river next entitled *to confideration is the Barrow. Its direftion 
18 due fouth } and for about twenty-five miles it rups nearly paTfillel ^th 
the Shannon > from whence it is di^^t about thirty-eight miles, the mea- 
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fUretnent being taken from Athy, on the former, to Banagher on the 
latten It is perfeftly navigable for the fpace of fixty-eight miles from the 
tower of Hook, on the coaft of Wexford, to the town of Athy, in the 
county of Cariow ; and waters the fertile counties of Carlow, Wexford, 
and Kilkenny. It has the river Slaney on the ead, from the navigable 
part whereof at Ennifcorthy it is diftant fixteen miles, and on the fouth* 
weft it baa the river Nore^ from whence it is diftant nine miles. 

The river Suir, the courfe of which from Clonmel to the fea is nearly 
eaft, feparates the rich county of Tipperary and that of Kilkenny from the 
county of Waterford. It imites its water with thofe of the Barrow and 
the Nore ^ and the coi\fluent rivers are foon loft in the fea. From its 
navigable part at Clonmel to that of the river Blackwater at Cappoquin, 
which Ues to the fouthrfonth-weft of, the former, the diftance is only 
Seventeen miles; and from Carrick between Clonmel and Waterford to 
the river Nore at Kilkenny, lying nearly north, the diftance is twenty-two 
miles y and from within three miles of Ca(hel, where the Suir is ftill a 
refpe6iable rivec, to the Shannon near Limerick the diftance is twenty*- 
five miles only. It is navigable £br forty-three miles from, the entrance of 
Waterford harbour to ClonmeL 

The rLvel" Nore, which takes a fouth-eafterly courfe flows nearly through, 
die middle of the coimty of Kilkenny j and unites with the Barrow near 
the town of Rofs, and with the Suir a few miles lower down. It is navi- 
gable to Bennet*s-bridge, diftant from the tower of Hook forty-one miles. 

The river Blackwater, which pafles through the weftem part of the 
Munty of Waterford, and waflies a great traQ; of uncommqnly rich land 
in the northern baronies of the county of Cork, flows towards the fea in 
an eafterly direftion until it reaches Oappoquin; from thence it proceeds- 
in a foutherly one* FrcMn, the town of Mallow, fituated thereon, to the 
town of Alkeaton, the river whereof falls into the Shannon within two 
miles from the town, the diftance is thirty-fbur miles ; and from Mallow 
tQ Adair fituated on the river Maig, which flows through one of the 
richeft diftrifts in the world, and-falis into the Shannon, the diftance is 
lefs than thirty miles in a nortneriy direftion. The river Black^^ 
water is already navigable to Coppoquin, diftant from the fea fif- 
teen miles ; and, according to "an eftimate prefented to the Houfe of 
Gommbns fhortly before the Union, might be rendered navigable to the 
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coal-pits near Kanturk, diflant from Cappoquin forty-three miles, for the 
fum of 50,000!. 

No eftimate of the expences likely to be incurred in forming the ca- 
nal from the river Maig to the Blackwater, which was in comtempla- 
tion in the early part of the lafl century, has to the writer's knowledge 
been as yet made. If the work were to coft near half a million, which 
is utterly impoflible, it certainly would be well worth the money ; as in the 
event of its being compleated, and the Blackwater rendered navigable 
to Mallow, there would be a continued navigation throughout the mod 
fertile and produ£tive parts of Ireland, from Youghal to Limerick, thence 
to Dublin, thence to Waterford and thence, by fea, for a few miles, to 
to Youghal : a circuit, exclufive of the fea, of upwards of three hun- 
dred miles, befides the conneded navigation from Banagher on the Shan- 
non, to the coal and iron ground at Arigna near the fource of that river, 
and alfo the navigation of the rivers which flow into the Shannon. This, 
if confidered in all refpe£ts, would be perhaps the mod valuable work 
of internal navigation in Europe. The fupplies which, by means of it, 
might be drawn to the ports of Dublin, Limerick, Waterford, and 
Toughal, would be incalculably great ; and the induflry of thefe great 
towns would be proportionately fUmulated by the growing demands of 
the thriving inhabitants of a vafl: trad of fertile country. 

The river Slaney which runs nearly fouth from TuUow in the county 
of Carlow, through the middle of that of Wexford, and where naviga«* 
ble at Ennifcorthy, is but 16 miles from the river Barrow, is 38 miles 
in length from the town firft mentioned to Wexford, and navigable about 
13 miles from the fea. 

The Culhin, which flows through one of the richefl: parts of the county 
of Kerry, receiving the rivers Geale and Feale, takes a north-weft direc- 
tion, and falls into the Shannon's mouth. It is navigable 10 miles. 

The noble river Bann which runs north, almoft in a ftrait line from 
Lough-Neagh to the fea, feparating the counties of Deny and Antrim, 
is 28 miles long, between the Lough and Colerain ; it might be ren* 
dered navigable from Portglenone bridge to Colerain about 19 miles, 
according to Mr. Whaley's eftimate, for 15,300!. 17s. 6d. It is dif- 
tant about yo miles from another noble river the Foyle, which runs nearly 
parallel witfi it. On the other fide of the Lough its kindred river the 
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fouth Bann, flowing in a foutherly diredtion through the county of Ar- 
magh, joins the Newry canal, and thus opens a communication between 
Lough-Neagh in the midft of four countries, and the harbour of Car- 
lingford, aflfording, with the aid of the Lagan, to the populous, induftrious, 
and wealthy county of Down, all the benefits of internal navigation. 

The broad river Foyle, from its confluence with the rivers Finn and 
Moume to its entrance into the Lough, which bears its name and confti- 
tutes the harbour of Londonderry, is 20 miles long, and in mod parts, 
upwards of half a mile broad. It flows from Strabane, in a north-eaft 
diredlion, through the counties of Tyrone, Donegal and Londonderry ; 
and is diilant but feven miles from that fingularly capacious harbour 
Lough-S willy, with the fouth-eaft extremity, of which it runs parallel 
about 13 miles. It is navigable for lighters of 50 tons burden from 
Londonderry to Lifford, about 19 miles, and for boats of 14 tons to CaiL 
tlefin, about fix miles farther. 

The Guibarra, in the county of Donegal, takes a fouth^weft direc- 
tion, is diftant about fix miles from the river Swilly which lofes itfelf in 
the Lough of the fame name, and is broad and deep for the fpace of 
1 5 miles. The river Moy , which receives fome of its water from the 
great lake called Lough-Conn, feparates the counties qf Mayo and 
Sligo, both of which, in the neighbourhood of the river, are extremely 
fertile. It runs northward into Killala bay, the diftance between which 
and the fouthem extremity of the lake is about 1 6 miles. It is navigable 
for veflfels of 50 tons burden from the fea to KiUftla, and for fmaller 
veflels about nine miles up the country. 

To open a* communication between Sallala and Galway, by meana 
of this and other rivers, was one of the^ra&icable projeSs of thofe who 
were employed to furvey the navigable rivers of Ireland in the early 
part of the laft century ; and certainly, if carried into eflFed, would have 
proved a moil important addition to the internal navigations of this 
country. 

The river Boyne flowing through the rich county of Meath, and wafli- 
ing the fouthem limb of the fruitful county of Louth, winds through 
the former in a north-eafl diredion, and with its canal is navigable 
from its embouchure to Navan, a fpace of 91 Qiiles. It approaches^ 
within 15 miles of lake Deryvragh, from which by the river Inqj^ 

eafily 
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eafily made navigable^ there is ^ communication with the Shan« 
non. 

The river Lagan^ flowing in a north-eaft diredion between the counties 
of Down and Antrim, is, with its canal, navigable about twenty-two miles 
from Belfaft to Lough Neagh ; and, together with the Newry canal, the 
6ann, the Blackwater, which is navigable about ten miles, and the lake, 
may be faid to render the navigation of the north-eaft part of Ireland com- 
plete. 

The river Bandon, in the county of Cork, winds in a fouth-^eaft direc* 
fion, and falls into the fea at Kinfale. It is navigable from the harbour's 
mouth for thirteen miles, and is diftant only thirty-five miles from Mallow, 
on the Blackwater, before defcribed* 

The Swilly alfo is a confiderable river, flowing into the lough of the 
fame name, tod diftant from the neareft part of the Foyle ten miles, and 
from the Guibarra feven. 

The river Same, with its double lake, might eafily be rendered capable 
of aflFording the vaft benefits of internal navigation to confiderable diftrifts 
in the north-weftern and inland coxmties* The communication between the 
lake and the fea is adually undertaken. 

The river Lung, in the coimty rf Mayo, flowing into Lough Gara, is 
navigable about ten miles ; and a very trifling expenditure would complete 
the navigation into the Shannon, and thus open a trad of extremely rich 
country. 

The river Suck, flowing through a very fertile country, is navigable 
from the Shannon to Ballinafloe ; and might eafily be rendered fo many 
miles farther. 

There are feveral other navigable rivers in Ireland, fuch as thofe before^ 
mentioned, which flow into the Shannon, the Awinbuy, or Carrigoline 
river, in the county of Cork, the Middleton river in the fame county, &c 
ice. which a£hially conduce, or may be rendered greatly conducive, to the 
extenfion of agriculture and internal trade j but it feems unneceflary to de*- 
fcribe them here. The foregoing ones, flowing in all diredions through 
the country, through the richeft, and it may be added, the moft beautiful 
parts of it, in moft inftances at no great diftance fit>rtl each other; and, 
moreover, falling into fuch harbours 2p thofe of Belfaft, Lough Swilly, 
Carlingford, Waterford, Londonderry, Wexford, Youghal, Kinfale, the 

ShaxmoB, 
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^(hannon, and KiUala, are evidently fufEcient to facilitate, in almoft 
every part of Ireland, the enjoyment of the utmoft benefits that an 
induftrious people can hope to derive from internal and external com<* 
merce. 

So nvunerous are the rivers of Ireland, in proportion to its fize, and fo 
abundant the fupply of water, that we may &fely fay, almofl every parifh 
might enjoy the benefits of internal navigation, at an expends which, one 
place with another, many a company of Britifli undertakers would difre- 
gard ; and that very few parts of Ireland, comparatively fpeaking, would 
be found ineligible for the eftabliihment of manu&dures through a defici- 
ency of water, or the want of water-carriage. Of 248 mills for grmding 
com, ere£led in Ireland between the years 1758 and 1790, every one, as 
Jar as the writer am learn, is turned by vrater. Windpulls are in no coun- 
try lefsconmion, or lefs neceflary, than in this. 

In reipe£t of navigable rivers, as well as relative fituation and harbours, 
Ireland certainly has the advantage of England. If the bed eighteen rivers^ 
in the latter be duly compared, in every particular, with thofe which have 
juft been imperfe&ly defcribed, the inferiority of the Englifh rivers, upon 
the whole, will be clearly percdived. The Thames, the Severn, the Hum- 
ber, the Medway, the Dee, the Merfey, the Lon, the Orwell, the Yare, 
and the Ribble, have, all of them, fand-banks at their entrance, which, ex- 
cept in the mftance of the Slaney *, is not the cafe with any of the Irifh ri- 
vers ; and which render the navigations, in thofe important parts, intri- 
cate, and, in fome inftances, dangerous f. Their (breams are not, for the 
moft part, near fo copious, nor do they flow through fuch extremely fer- 
tile land as the rivers of Ireland The Tweed, Tyne, Tees, Were, Wye, 
and Avon are, no doubt, fine rivers ; but in fev^ral refpeds they will be 
found to fall fhort of a confiderable number of thofe of which Ireland can 
boaft. 

* Theie are two land-banki at the entrance of Wexford haii>our, into wlucfa the Skney 
flows ; but iht channel between them it half a mile broady and only one mUe and a quar- 
ter longw The bar at Toughal ia not of fuch a nature at to render the Blackwater a feeond 
cxcejftion* 

t The Ouie^ Derwent, and Ak, Which M into the Humber^ axe obtimiflyioduded in 
thitWtark. 
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too, that many other pradicable navigations, fuch as that frcfm Dublin 
to Tarmonbury on the Shannon, which is a&ually in progrefs, and com* 
^ jdete as far as Coolnahay, five miles beyond Mullingar, or upwards of 58 
miles • } that which was, a few years ago, in the contemplation of the 
Boyne navigation company, from Lough-Neagh to Dublin ; that which 
might eafily be made from the grand canal to the port of Arklow, or ra- 
dier into the Slaney, and fo to Wexford 5 that which might be carried, 
at a moderate experife, through the richeft parts of the county of Mona^ 
ghan, from Lough EameXo Lough Neagh, thus opening a fecond and moft 
valuable cotmnunication between the eaftem and weftem feas ; and feveral 
others, which may be feen in the map, are not included herein. 

There appears then to be fuflicient ground for affirming, that almoft 
every part of Ireland might be rendered capable of enjoying the various 
incalculable benefits neceffarily refulting from an eafy and general com- 
munication of all the differently gifted parts of an extenfive country with 
each other : and tliis too, at an expenfe demonftrably far below the value 
of the works. 

But when this great national advantage was prefented to public view, 
by thofe who were capable of afcertaining it, Ireland was a mere land of 
pailure, thinly peopled, and poor. Private individuals had neither means, 
nor inducements fufficient to engage in the works propofed ; and the go- 
vernment was neither competent, confiflently with its prefcribed expenfes, 
nor, perhaps, in reality, willing to profecute and complete them. 

In our time, fome of them have been executed. The completion of the 
remainder would confeffedly contribute, in a fignal manner, to the welfare 
of the empire : and three millions of money, faithfully and fkilfuUy ex- 
pended, would probably be more than fufficient for the purpofe. 

The lakes of Ireland which difcharge their fuperfluous waters imme* 
diately into the fea, may alfo be confidered, with reference to the benefits 
of commerce, as extremely important advantages. Of this defcription, are 
Loughs Neagh, Earne, Corrib, Conn, Nallenroe, Melvin, Arrow, Lilly, 
Rapham and Furran, Ballinahinch Lough, the Lake of Killamey or 
Lough Lane, and feveral others of inferiour note. Of thefe, the moil dif- 

* The reader will remember that Englifli miles and acres are always meant, when thefe 
mcafares arc not otherwifc fpecified; 
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tinguiflied are the double lake called Lough £ame. Lough Neagb, 
and Lough Corrib. The firft, fituated in the county of Fermana^, 
covers 123,61 1 acres of land, and communicates with the Atlantic Oce^n 
at the harbour of Ballyfhannon, diftant about eight miles from the lalq^ 
The fecond, comprifing 94,274 acres, is fituated in the midft of the 
counties of Londonderry, Antrim, Tyrone and Armagh ; and forms the 
the fine river Bann by the difcharge of its redundant water into the fea» 
fhxn which it is diftant about 30 miles in that diredion, and about aa 
from the port of Belfeft by the Lagan navigation. The third, in the 
county of Galway, fpreads its waters over 50,700 acres, and difembogueg 
its furplus into the bay, from whence it is but three miles <yftant. Befides 
the lakes already mentioned, there are feveral cohfiderable ones m die 
interior of the country, particularly in the counties of Gavan aD4 
Weftmeath, which might be rendered ufefiil in profecuting a more 
diverfified internal trade than has hitherto been carried on in Ireland. 

Roads. — With the internal and moft valuable trade of a country im 
view, its roads deferve confideration immediately after its navigable men 
and canal^« 

CF agriculture, which Montefquieu jufUy calls an immenfe manufadure^ 
be chiefly regarded, and if it be moreover confidered that a part of* the 
wealth nec^flarily refulting from a fpirited and extenfive purfuift thereof 
is mod likely to be employed, with a view to a further increafe, in hiK 
proving the communication between the diflPerent paots-of a-coun^by 
means of canals, the vaft importance of good- roads will be abtmdantly 
manifeft. 

In refpeft of materials for the conftrudion of fmooth and durable 
roads, no country in the world can.be more happily drcumftanced 
than Ireland^ With, the exception, of four or five counties, lime-ftone^ 
which is one of the beft: ma^erials^ is foimd in moft diftrids in the 
gres^efl: abundance } as iis alfo, . with the £une exception, that incompa- 
rs^ble. qm?ri^, Ume-ftone gravel. Roads properly repaired with thefe 
materote, ought, though. much fr^ueHted, to laft at lead ten years. 
The writer knows, by experience, that they may be made to laft fifteen. 

The expenfe of repairing worn-out roads in different parts of Ireland, 
one with another, ought certainly not to exceed fix IhilUngs the Iriih 

perch 
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p^^N-fi b£^^ ieit. Ui the ccmnfiei of Rofixumnon, Donegal^ Weftmeath^ 
Qnceo^'9 county, Kildare and othevs taken togethex* tbe average price 
ongfat not, and if the wtiM he ^vell ia&rmed, does not exceed five 
iBIlmgs. In oAer coomles it is feren, in ibme Mcoo. In the eKtenfive 
county of Gorky v4iicfa canftkutes about one-elet^toth part of IreLutd, 
and in the different baronia ^vberoof the wages of day labourers and the 
iisafterials for roods, efpedally the latter, are confiderably diffident, the 
average charge, by the perch, as deduced by the writer from the charges 
is 438 prefetitments on the fevend baronies, is ^& lod. In the county 
<^ Waftmeath, the areiage charge, as deduced from 79 prefontments, 13 
58. t2d» In the county of Meath, as deduced fvom i so., it is 6s. yd* the 
9i3rtoige of « all which is $s^ 1 td. In v^ many places, in other countioG^ 
liiHe-Aoae^ravel lies in hillocks or pits con%uous to the road ^ azkd re- 
iqtdres iitde more l8d>our than fpreading. In the county of Kildare whexe 
the wagte of day-labourers are higher than tho£e before mentioned, the 
ffbads may be repaired for four fliillings the perch, thou^ the gravel be 
«t the dillance of half a mile ^. 

Suppoiing, then, the average expenfe of repairing worn-out roads, 
ifarougfaout Ireland, to be fix {hillings the perch, the repair of a mile of 
ated >amounts to 96L or as the road, if the work be frdrly executed, 
Jfaottld laft for t&n years, to 9!. 1 28» per annum. But if the roads were 
4yitifllu>t)y attended to, a§ the tumpike^ roads in England, through necef* 
^ty are, the expenfe would be infinitely lefs f. As the pradice is at 
^tf^boit in Ireland, ^5^000 miles of road may be kept in good condition 
by an annual expenditure of 240,0001. And as the length of Ireland, 

♦ See the ftatiftical furvey of that county. 

f Among the prefentments at Lent dflizes, 1^07, on the cotrnty of Meath, there are two 
4<k keepkig 19,681 {>etch^<>, or 6t I milw df road in repair for eight-pence per perch per an- 
jeaa, iiftiich i^.iol. i|».)44* per «ii)e. If repdredat 6fi. 9<l. per perch every 10 yeara, which 
It the ayei'age charge in the county^ the cod would.be at the rate of lol. i6s. per annum, 
or only 2s. 8d. more. But eight-pence per perch fcems an ej^tiavagant charge. Among 
the prefentmehts of the bounty of Cork it the lad Lent affizes, there is one for keeping in 
Tepair 16 milevof road at fixpenc^ per perch, per annum, which is but eight pounds per mile. 
If repaired every to yrarait^i. lod* perpetcb, ^ich is the aTerage charge in the county^ 
^Ae expenfe would be at the racte o£ 9I. 6$. 8d. per annumy or iL 68. 8d. more. Even 
Ihis feems too high. A fimilar rec^udion of expenfe, howerer, throughout Ireland, 
would probably fave upwards of 30,000!, a year. 

from 
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from north-eaft to fbutfa-weft, taken oa 9A a^^rars^e of three iiS^mt]ksB$, 
h ^26 Irifh miles, and the breadth^ takea on ^ fimjlar average^ 107, the 
nuiNber of miles .befcnre mentioned, viz. 25^000, wo^d, dter aUowiiig t^ 
in every hundred for vnndtngs^ give 60 roads, exclufive of tvin^ike rca^ff^, 
running nearly ps^kl fmm the north-eaft to the foutb-weft coaft, at no^ 
greater difta9M:e from each other than two miles, and 1 20 roads inter^ 
feding the former, and running nearly parallel from the foutb-eaft tp the 
north-weft coaft, at about three miles diftant feonx each other* In which 
cafe the roads would be, and indeed a^hiaHy are, fufficiently numerous. 

About 30 years s^o, wheA Mr. Arthur Young travelled through 
Iceland, he was gresLtly furprized at the vaft fupeiiority. of the Iriib 
roads over thofe of England. " For a country,"' feys h^, " fo far 
behind us( as Ireland, to have got fuddenly fo much the ftart of us in the 
article of roadis, is a fpedacle that'cannot £gil to ftrike the Eagliih tra^ 
veller exceedingly *." '* I could trace a rout upon paper as wild as fappy, 
could di&ate, and every where find beautiful roads^ without break or hinr^ 
drance to enable me to realize my defign. f* 

Smce that gentlem<|n vfflted Ireland, the roads have become much 
more numerous ; and are, in general, in better condition, .r^andy.foiispt 
fe frequent in other countries, and which render the: roads fo, heavy,, w> 
iefs the great expence of. paving them be. ii^urred, are nowhere to be 
met with. in Ireland, except in a very few places near the coalL 

hi the early part of the laft century^' the Iriih roads, now for the moft 
part in fuch high order, were in a wretched coadidon, notwitbftafidixis 
the coftTer^mce and abcindance of m^teri^s for makiifg, and repaidfog 
them |. . The Occnpiem of land in each, parifii ^^va-e ob%ed by law to^ 
faniHhl for theie piupofcs, horfes and carriages for fix days yjk each w(^9 
2tid the pea£mts w$re obliged to labour for the faine %ac6 of tixpeu 

♦Tijuf voL^a. p*56.' f lb. p. 57. :. > , 

t ^Mr* ^own, in a traft.oti tlie benefits arifing from navigable rivers, juibliftied in Dub- 
llD in 1728, fays, *' the whole inland carriage jof the country. is performed' by frtiaH feebltf 
cattle either in big/j loaJs whith fcarcely exceed* two 6fft. or on truckle' car#; one wKk^ 
in fummer time, when the mads arf dry and the cattle ftrong, a horfe may dnMr d^Mt 
fefor c'wt.; but. in «fttber Ciafoii&.oi the ^tearrthrve b Ihtlr ^Pf^^ \»9^ c^4agf;/for 
tfMJfetittk inadtun srquU/ bd fvitaUowoit up inrbad^roads/' He ^dp« ;' i)i9t thv b«ifii^f9 
o(. fanf <^afe tmiift be.bufr^. oa jj^ one (^^^r^r of the jear." p. 4. ' . . \ 
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When this proved infufEdent, the grand juries were empowered to raife 
whatever money might afterwards be found requifite to complete the work. 
But this compulfoiy labour, as might have been expe&ed, became gra- 
dually ineffedual ; and the money raifed by the grand juries was very 
frequently mifapplied. On the part of the leglflature very little appears 
to have been done for a vafl many years. In the reign of King William 
ni. there was not a fingle road aft pafled ; in that of Anne only two : 
and in that of George I. none. 

In and before the reign of Queen Anne, it' had been cuftomary to 
raife money, for the purpofes before menticmed, at the quarter feifions, 
as well as at the aflizes ; and the juftices of the peace had the power of 
confirming prefentments. Much money, however, having been raifed 
contrary to law, and much of that which was legally raifed having been 
imfappUed, as the 4 A. c. 6* recites, it was enafted by that ftatute, that 
no prefentment ihould be made by grand-juries for other purpofes than 
were allowed by the laws ; and that every grand juror who (hould prefent 
any money to be raifed (hould fign his name ; and that every judge of 
affize, juflice of the peace, or fenefchal confirming a prefentment, fhould 
fign his name to the order for confirmation thereof; otherwife the pre- 
fentment to be void; and that no greater fum than 20I. (hould be 
raifed, at any quarter feffions, except for taking or killing tories, robbers^ 
or rapparees. 

A mifufe of the public money, however, ftill prevailing, it was enafted 
by 6 G. I. c. 10, that no money (hould be raifed for roads or bridges, 
imle(s two credible perlbns (hould fwear that the work was neceflary ; it 
was alfo enafted^ that the overfeers (hould account on oath. 

In order to guard againft the effefts of an influence, which was likely to 
be more efieftually exerted at the quarter feflions than at the affizes, it 
was enafted by the i G. IL c. 13, that no money (hould be raifed for 
making or repairing roads, or building bridges, &c. but at the latter; 
and it was alfo enafted that all new roads (hould be 30 feet broad ; and 
that roads to be repaired (hould be paved or gravelled to the width of 
i^ieec 

The cttftom of mending the roads by means of compulfory labour, and 
which had prevailed from the rpgn of James I. having become extreme- 
ly iaeffieadous^ thitough the negligence and partiality of the overfeers,' 

and 
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luid'the natural reludance of the perfons compelled to work, or to fumifh 
-che neceflary carriages and cattle, it was aboliihed by the 33 G. IL c. 7. By 
this flatute alfo, the grand juries were empowered to prefent money, on the 
different baronies, for the repair of their refpeftive roads, though fuch 
xepair ihould require a greater fum tbsm loL : a power which had become 
neceflary, as the money raifed on the different counties had frequently, 
through the influence of perfons exerciling fubaltern patronage therein, 
been applied to the improvement of certain parts of the counties^, in which 
their eftates or manfions were fituated, to the negle£t of others. By this 
ilatute it was alfo enaded^ that old roads fliould be widened to 21 feet in 
the clear ; that no prefentment fiiould be granted for the repair of any 
fuch being lefs than 21 feet wide^ and that no new road fliould be lefs 
than 30 feet wide, with 14 feet of gravel or ftones. 

From the year in which this aft paffed, viz. 1759, the condition of 
the Irifli bye-roads has been progreflively improving, and their number 
annually increafmg. So that at prefent, in proportion to its fize, there 
are few countries which have fo many, and not one perhaps which has fo 
good roads as Ireland. 

By the 1 1 & 1 2 G. III. c. 20. grand juries were empowered to grant 
prefentments for narrow roads through mountainous or unimproved 
parts; and by the 17 & 18 G. III. c. 22* they were empowered to con- 
trad for keeping roads in repair, and to prefent money for maps and fur- 
veys of counties* Precautions were alfo taken, in thefe and fubfequent 
ads, againft; the pra&ice of jobbing, which has ever prevailed, in a pecu- 
liar degree, in Ireland ; and from which no affembly, authorifed to raife 
money on the fubjed, from the Houfeof Commons to the veftry, has 
been exempt *. 

* Even *among the charitable inftitutiona the pradice of jobbing has been conlfpicaous. 
In proof of this afTertion, numberlefs h&s might be adduced ; one will fuffice for the 
prefent. The expenfe per head of maintaining paupers, in the Houfe of Induftry, in 
Dublin, under the old corporation, was 8!. 68. : under the new corporation^ appointed in 
X797, when provifions had become dearer, the ezpenfe was only 5I. 4s, iid. the confe- 
quent annual faving, on 1,718 paupers, was 5^247 J. is. 2d. which therefore may be con- 
fidered as the annual amount of diveriified jobbing, before the expenditure of the grants, 
for ihc inftitution in queftign, was properly inquired into. 
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The reader muft here permit a (hort digreffion, for the purpofe of 
making a few neceffary obfervations, coimeded rather with this, than any 
other part of the work. 

Several perfons have been in the habit of exclaiming againft the mag- 
nitude of the fum annually raifed, by grand juries, on the people of Ire- 
land ; and which adually amounts to upwards of four times the fum le- 
vied, on the land, no years ago, by i o W. HI. c. 3., for the fupport of the 
government. But if a fair comparative view be taken of the conditions 
and interefts of thofe who generally compofe the grand juries, and the 
conditions and interefts of thofe who compofe a higher affembly, the 
ground of objefting to the prefent extenfive exercife of the powers with 
which the former are vefted, will appear to want fufEcient ftrength. The 
mode of their appointment is, no doubt, theoretically much lefs becom- 
ing, with reference to the power of raifing money on the fubjeft, than 
that of the great conftitutional guardians of the public purfe. But, in 
point of fad, as much perhaps may be urged againft the mode in which 
a majority of the latter are defied, as againft that of appointing the for- 
mer. And as to the application of the money raifed by thefe, thus much 
iriay be faid in its behalf, tha(^ no expenditure of public money has, as 
yet, been more ftrifily combined with the perfonal or private interefts of 
individuals, than that which is raifed for making and repairing roads and 
bridges ; and, accordingly, that no mc^iey. granted for public worics, has, 
of late, been, upon the whole, more faithflilly expended and accounted for. 

The pra£tice of jobbfaig, it will, on the one hand, be freely ad- 
mitted, ftill continues to the fcandal of fome counties ; but it muft- be 
confefled, on the other, by thofe who have been made acquainted with 
the cuftoms which were prevalent anteriour to the prefent reign, that that 
infamous praftice is neither near fo ftriking, nor near fo frequent as it 
formerly was. 

In order to gratify individuals, whofe influence may be concerned in 
the appointment of grand juries, money is fometimes raifed for making 
roads and bridges in places but little frequented, except by fuch indivi- 
duals themfelves or th«r tenants and neighbours. The intereft, how- 
ever, of thefe individuals fecures the faithful expenditure of the money 
raifed for tlieir gratification ; and excellent roads and bridges are in 
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confequence made ; and, in procefs of time, as agriculture extends and 
people increafe, become of as great public utility as any others. Pre- 
fentments are likewife often, through miftaken notions of J friendlhip, 
on the part of grand jurors, granted to country gentlemen who feek them 
with no other view than that of giving profitable employn\ent to their 
iaferiour tenants and labourers ; and who both (hamefuUy and inconfider* 
ately connive at a hafty and defective execution of the public work. 
But inftances of dowiiright jobbing, or rather peculations fuch as ap- 
plying to private purpofes the money granted for public works, do not, 
to the writer's knowledge, occur ; and if they do, may eafily be deteded 
and prevented. 

The Hitereft indeed of every landlord (lands in dired oppofition to fuch 
abominable peculation as this, or to any fort of jobbing. And the land* 
lords of Ireland have, in general, neceffarily become much more vigilant 
with regard to their intereft, as conneded, in the articles of bridges and 
roads, with the interefts of their tenants, than when their coimtry was 
a mere land of pafture* Increafed vigilance, however, has become in* 
difpenfably requifite. The fums, aftually levied by prefentments, prefe 
moft heavily upon the fanners ; the intereft therefore of their landlords 
obvioufly and imperioufly requires that fuch fums be faithfully applied, 
and with the f uUeft efFed. 

As for the turnpike roads of Ireland, which, by the way, are infinitely 
lefe numerous, in proportion, than thofe of England, they are, for the 
greater part, ftill inferiour to the others ; but, in confequence of the 
eftabliihment of mail coaches, much better, in general, than they were 
a few years ago. 

When Mr. Young was in Ireland^ in the years 1776-7-8-9, he leamt, 
and his information on moft fubjeds is extremely correft, that the money 
annually raifed, by grand juries, for roads, bridges, jails, &c. amounted to 
140,000]., or about 2 id, per Irifh acre. According to the returns pre* 
fented to parliament, it amounted, in the following years, to the annexed 
fums *. 

1803 

• According to the returns prefented to parliament, there waa raifed^ by the grand 
}uric« of the counties of Antrin^ Carlow, Cork, Down, Kerry, Louth, Tippcrary, and 

♦ F a Wicklow, 
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Iff. S. d. 

1805. - - - 39O5998 II 10 

1804. - . . 407,413 I 7 

1805. - - - 465,263 1 8 10 
i8o6, - - . 487,188 12 II 

But thefe fums are under the truth, as no returns of the money raifecfc* 
in the coimties of Galway, Sligo, and Wexford, in all thefe •years, 
appear among the others. If 3d. per acre be allowed for the firft, 
6d. for the fecond, and is^ for the third, which will be found on exami- 
nation to be a fuitable allowance t, the^fum raifed in the year 1806- 
will turn out to be 522,8871. i8s. 9d. ; and the general average, 
about lojd. per Irifli acre ; or near four times as much as it was 30 
years ago : a ftrong evidence, if others were wanting, of the rapid im-. 
provement of Ireland, fince the rights thereof were feafonably and fpirit-. 
edly afferted. 

It muft be obferved, however, that the wages of labour have rifen^ 
greatly in Ireland, during the laft 30 y«irs ; much more- than they did 
during the preceding 30 ; and, by the way, more than in England gene- 

Wicklow, 1111777, 44,0081.38.9(1. for roads, bridges, &c. If thefe eight counties con- 
ftituted one fourth part of Ireland, this would afford ground for computing that the total 
fum raifed was 176,032). 15s. But as they appear to contain 884,748 acres more than a 
fourth part, the fum raifed fufSciently eftabliflies the accuracy of Mr. Young's information^ 
Of the former fum 29,397!. 5s. i:^^^. was raifed for making and repairing roads ; which 
is not far from being proportionate to the fiim computed to be actually applied to 
that purpofe. 

The returns of the money ratfedby the grand juries, and tran£mitted by the feveral coun- 
ty treafumsy antecedently to the year 1806, are fo defedUve and diflimilar^ that no fatisfac- 
tory dedu£Lion can be made from them. The writer has not feen the returns of the four 
years ended with 1806^ in the Commons' Journals ; but has taken them as they appeared 
in the different public newfpapers, among which he obfer^d no variation in the figures. 
In truth it has become a very difficult matter for gentlemen^ refiding in Ireland, to obtain 
fuch information refpe&ing their country, as the lateft Journals of parliament afford ; the 
greater part of the members leaving thefe documents in London. 

* The fum raifed on the county of Wexford, in 1802, wa« 14,2841. i6s. iid., on Gal- 
way 16,2651. 19s. 3d.y and on Sligo, in the fummer aflizes of 1802, and lent affizes 1803* 
7,202L 17s. 54d. 

t The fum raifed per acre on. the county of Mayo has been applied to that of Galway ; 
The fum raifed on Rofcommoh to Sligo ; and that on Waterford to Wexford. 

rally 
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rally fpeaking *, in the fame period of rime, or indeed in any period of 
equal extent, fubfequent to the middle of the 17th century. In feven dif- 
ferent diftri6ls, in the counties, of Cork, Kerry, and Limerick, Mr. Young 
found the average daily wages of labourers, throughout the year, to be 
d^d., and thofe of mafons and carpenters is. $^d. The aftual average 
wages of the former, in thefe three counties, according to returns made 
to the writer by the Roman Catholic paroehiaj clergy, is near io|d., and 
of the latter, 2S. gid.f The average daily wages of labourers, through- 
out all Ireland, Mr. Young found to be d^d. The aftual average in 
1 5- counties, whereof ftatiftical furveys have been publifhed, appears to 
exceed lod.;. and with this rife, that of the wages of coimtry-artificers* 
has been cpmmenfurate; another, unequivocal proof of the increafed o|)tt- 
lence of freland |. 

But after making due allowance for this* great and well, auth^nd-; 
cated increafe of wages, arid for fome additional demands on the counties* 
ftill it appears that the public works, annually undertaken for the improve- 
ment of the country, are at prefent twice as Jiumerous or extenfive as they 
were 30 years ago. 

The following fums are the greateft that were nufed on the feve- 
ral counties, in any one year, within the period of four year3, .ending with 
1806: 





£. 


s. 


d. 




iT. 


s. 


J. 


3^1, Antrim 


24,540 


9 


8 


4th, Kerry 


16,306 


3 


I 


3d, Armagh 


17,819 


19^ 





4tli, Kildare 


ii,3i« 


3 


7 


ad, Carlow 


6,309 


17 


H 


2d, Kilkenny 


»S«53i 


2 


8 


4th, Cavan 


14,495 


17 


5 


4th, King's County . 


10,969 


2 


8 


4th, Cl^re 


23H4I 


18 


7 


3d, Leitrim . - 


7»704 


a 


9 


3d, Cork 


48,108 


15 


II 


4th, Limerick 


2^574 


4 


4 


4th, Donegal 


- 25*922 


^7 


6 


4th, Londonderry 


18,954 


5 


9 


4th> Down 


21,872 


II 


6 . 


I ft, Longford 


6,843 


10 


4 


I ft, Dublin 


-. 10,369 


8 





2d, Louth 


9.^93 


10 


2 


4th, Fannaoagh 


7*760 


10 





4th, Mayo 


»4»295 


15 


2 



♦ ThiB price of labour in England, when Mr. Young made his tour through it, was 7s. 6d. 
per week j 20 yeai:? after, he found it 8s. 5d, 

t See Appendix, Nos. XIX. XX. XXI, 

-^ ** The liberal, reward of labour/* fays Dr. Adam Sihith, *' as it is the neceflary 
effed, fo it is the natural fymptom of increafing national wesilth," Wealth of Nations^ 
toL L p. 74. 

34, 
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$i, Meath ' • * 


«5.'39 


1 

4 I 


4th, TTrnne - - 


»9J09 


10 


Z 


3d, Monaghan 


ii>3«8 


10 8 


3d, Watcrford 


13.770 


8 


7 


4U1, Queen's County 


"1738 


I 


3d, Weftmeath - - 


11,627 








ift^ Rofcommon 


10,584 


II 8 


3d, Wicklow - - 


7.889 


»3 


6 


4th, Tipperary 


39*839 


9 7 











o:> The figures prefixed to the names of the counties denote the year of the period 
in whieh the greateft fum was raifed. 

In the county of Cork, the Aims nufed by tfie grand jury, in 10 years 
and a half^ ending with fpring affiles 1807., were as follows, viz. 







£. 


/. 


J. 






46^. 


/. 


d. 


1797. 




H>39* 


12 


I 


1803. 


• 


33*959 


10 


"i 


1798. 




i8>797 


8 


2 


1804. 


- 


34*655 


13 


10 


1799- 




23,369 


8 


5 


1805. 


- 


48,108 


15 


11 


i8oo. 




25,968 


6 


9i 


i8o6. 


- 


43**28 





9 


iSoi. 




32,764 


8 







Spring 


afiizes. 






iftSKI* •* 




35*994 


2 


8i 


1807. 


- 


26,289 


I 


8 



The annual expenfes of the police eftablUhment, included in the fore* 
g(»ng fum, were, in 179/9 at 61. per man, 960L} from that year to 1801^ 
at 12I. per man, 19201.; afterwards at lol. per man, 1600I. 

Of the fum raifed in 18 months, ended with fpring aifizes 1807, 
VIZ. 69,5171. 2s. 5d., the prefentments, on the diflferent baronies, for re- 
pairing and making roads, amounted to 38,493!. 17s. 4d.; which was 
7,4701. I2S. 3d. more than for all other purpofes. . In the counties of 
Meath and Weftmeath, the prefentments on the baronies, in the year 
1805, bore a much greater proportion to the county prefentments than 
thofe in Cork. 

If, in all the different counties, the prefentments for roads bore the 
fitiiie proportion to thofe for all other purpofes as in Cork, there muft 
have been appropriated to the former purpofe, 289,539!. 17s. 6d. out of 
the aggregate fum of 522,887!. i8s. gd. before ftated to have been raifed by 
the fevera! grand juries in the year i8o6j and confequently there might 
have been repaired, at the average rate before mentioned of fix fhillings 
the perch, 2,500 miles of road, after leaving upwards of 1,500!. to each 
county, on an average, for making new roads. And of courfe, if the 
roads were repaired fo as to laft 10 years, the annual expenditure of the 
fum before menticmed, after a m^ ample dedu^on for new roads, would 
keep in repair ^5,000 miles of road. 

What 
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What part of the aggregate fum, raifed by the different grand juries, 
is jobbed away, or negligently expended, it is not eafy to conjedure. 
That a very confiderable part is fo, may be inferred from what has been 
(isdd, and will not be denied, Thofe, however, who have witneffed the 
excellent condition of the roads in moil diilrids, in Ireland, will no doubt 
readily lend an ear to the ftrong objeftions which might be urged againft 
transferring, from the country-gentleman to any other quarter, the power 
of railing money, on the land, at lead for the repair and conftrudtion of 
roads and bridges, the goodnefs and durability of which are evidently cou«. 
4uGive to bodi thdr interest ^«d convenience^ 
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SECTION ra. 

Climate. — Minerals and Fofils. — Ftjheftes. 

CUmate, HPHOSE who fedt for more detafled information, refpefting 
-*- ^ the climate of Ireland, than can be given in this work, ccm- 
fiftently with its nature, are referred to Mr. Hamilton's ingenious me- 
moir, on that fubjed, publilhed among the tranfadions of the Royal Irift 
A&demy*; to the obfervations of the celebrated Mr. Kirwan, which 
are alfo to be found among thefe tranfa£Hons; and to Dr. Rutty 's natu* 
ral hiftory of the coimty of Dublin, 

Nature, it is true, has not bellowed, on Ireland, a climate fit for the 
culture of the vine, the olive, the lemon, or for that of feveral other of 
thofe articles which conftitute important branches of trade in the more 
fouthem countries of Europe; but flie certainly has not withheld, from 
Ireland, a climate highly favourable to health and longevity, to the la- 
bour of man, and to the production of fuch articles of food as deferve a 
place among the real necefTaries of life. 

In refped of mildnefs and equability, qualities of a very advantageous 
nature, the climate of Ireland is furpafled by very few, if by any other in Eu- 
rope. At a time, when, in confequence of the unreclaimed and uncleared 
flate of the coimtry, the climate mull neceflarily have been inferiour to 
what it now is, Giraldus Cambrenfis fpoke of it in the following terms: 
^' Terra terrarum temperatiffima, nee Cancri calor exaeftuans compellit 
ad umbras, nee ad focos Capricomi rigor invitat, aeris amoenitate tempe- 
rieque tempora fere cun£ka tepefcunt !•'* Its general mildnefs, indeed 
is fuch, that, except in the northern counties, the rich paftures, or thofe 
which have been fairly treated, exhibit, in the midft of winter, the moll 
beautiful verdure imaginable, affording fuftenance to cattle throughout 
' the year. The rigours of the winter, which, together with the fcantinefs of 
, natural manures, render the beaft-houfe and foddering yard primary objedU 
of the farmer's attention, in other countries, are feldom, and in few parts, 

• VoL W. f Topog. Hib. c. 25. 

cxperi- 
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experienced in Ireland. And accordingly^ there is not a coontry in Eu- 
rope^ north of the AIps^ where places for the accommodation of cattle are 
fo. rarely to be found. To a want of capital among the fanners this dr- 
cumftance has generally been aicribed ; and to fuch want it is, no doultf , 
in fome degree, afcribable. Had lofs or injury of cattle, however, been 
the confequence of their expofure to the weather, it is certain that, in 
a country fo much dependant on pailure as Ireland has been, proper 
places for their reception, during the winter, would have been every 
where made at the expence either of tenant or landlord. A very great 
proportion of the fat cattle fent to Waterford, Limerick, and Cork, are 
never houfed. The cattle flaughtered in the market of Cork in the months 
of February and March, with the exception of thofe fattened at the diftil- 
leries, are, eight out of ten, fattened wholly on grafs. The dairy cows in 
the province of Munfter are never, through downright neceffity, houfed. 
In a part of the coimty of Kerry the people often leave their potatoes in 
the beds vrithout additional covering during the winter ; and they have been 
known to obtain two crops of com from the fame land within the year *. 

The vigorous growth of arbutus and myrtle in feveral parts of the fouth 
of Ireland, and in elevated fituations, fufficiently evinces the general mild- 
nefs of the winters. 
The intenfe frofls which fo long interrupt the labours of the hufband- 

. man, and obftruA internal navigation in other countries, and th^ heavy 
ihows which fo long render the roads impaflable, are but rarely and tran- 
fiently experienced in Ireland. During the latter part of the year i8o5, 
and the early part of 1807, there was only one flight fall of ihow in the 
fouthem parts of the dounty of Cork, while there were very heavy and de- 

. ftru£tive ones in the fame parallel of latitude in England f. On the i ith, 
1 2th, and 13th of February 1808, the weather was uncommonly fevere 
throughout the latter, but by no meanis fo in the former. In England the 
fnow, in many places, lay feveral feet deep : in the fouth of Ireland none 
fell, except on the tops of the mountains. The winter, however, of 1807, 

• Young's Tour, vol. IL p. 127. 

f '^ The late fidi of fnow has been fo heavy in many diftridsi that the cattle in expofed 
iStuations have fuffered very confiderably. Of the great number of (beep in Borough Fen, 
near Stamford, only 600 could be dug out ; the reft were buried in the fnow. Many men 
and beafts alfo loft their Uves. Upwards of 2000 ibeep are faid tp have periihed in Romney * 
MarfliOD Wedneldayfe'nntght." Extras from the St. JamaU CbroiucU^ Martb lotbf 1807. 

o and 
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and fpriiig of i8oft were; at intervails^ more fevere in Ireland than doling 
many years before. 

llie atmofphere of Ireland is" certainly more humid than that of £ng^ 
land ; but^ according to the obfervations which the writer has beoi in the 
habit of making in both countries^ for feveral years, the rains are neither 
heavier nor more frequent in the former than in the latter *• It is to be 

obferved 

* The truth of this remark feems fofficjeDtly confirmed by the fcdlowing comparifon t 
No. I* is the refult of an account of rain kept, at the defize of the DuUin focietj, by Mr. 
Underwoodi head gardener in the Botanic garden belonging to that fociety at Ghifsneveny 
and tranfcribed from his book by the writer. No'. II. is extraded from different volumes of 
the Tran&dions of the Royal Society. 







No. I. 






Rain-Gvaqk at GlaCmcTennear Dublin. 


ybaih. ; 


1803. 


i8o+. 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 


Iiichei.Pua. 
18 97 


Inches. Piru. 
29 7a 


Inchet. Parti. 
22 47 


Inches. Parts 
24 49 


Inches. Parts. 
26 50 . 



No. II. 



Rain-Gvagb« in different Parts of England. | 


Hamplhire, 
T, WhitJ, Efq. 


Apartments 

of 

the Royal Society. 




Feb.z76sto Jul 1764 

z Year from Jan. 1774 

X775 


Inches. Parts. 

35 ;35 
31 699 


Years. 

X793 
1794 


Inches. Parts. 
17 ia8 
z8 464 


Ruthndihire, 

by 
T.Baker, Efq. 


Rutlandihire^ 

by 
Mr. T. Lane. 


Years. 

1795 
1796 


1 
Inches. Paru. 

26 576 

21 401 


Year. 
1798 


Inches. Psrts. 
22 C^2 


kutlandlhii^. 


Ham 


pfhire. 


Weftmoreland. 


X 




Selboum. 


^yfield. 


Kendal. 


i79« 


Inches. Parts. 
29 402 


Inches. Parts. 
48 56 


Inches. Paris. 

3« 84 


Inches. 

83* 
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Obfenred too, 'that the humidity of the Irifh-atmofphare proves by no 
meana mjuriotis to the health of the inhabitants: on the contrary, it being 
generally accompanied by an increafed a^tation of the air, they enjoy bet* 
ter health, during the prevalence of the wet winds which blow from the 
Atlantic ocean, than at other times* 

13ie climate of Ireland, confefledly as favourable to the produftion of 
barley and oats as that of England f, has generally been coi^dered otherf> 
wife with regard to wheat. This, however, with the exception of fome of 
the northern counties, the writer can by no means admit, having feen aft 
fine wheat produced in gentlemen's demeihes as could reafonably be de- 
fired. 

Hie tnieimmediate caufes of the acknowledged general inferiority of 
the Iriih to the Englifh wheat, are, inattention, flovenlinefs, and want of 
(kili on the part of the Iriih farmers ;'and the remote caufe appears to have 
been the granting an equal bounty on flour of all qualities, without diftino 
^ tion, brought to Dublin. This rendered the mil^ negligent, and CQQ^ 
fequently the farmers. The lower and more numerous clafs of the latter 
are feldom fcrupulous with regard to the choice of feed ; they rarely cleaa 
it fuf&dently ; diey never weed their crops ; they prqare their land very 
badly, and generally fow too late. The c^ofequence of all this is, as might 
be expeded, the inieriority alluded to, and which appears to be very great 



Tlie following Table is taken from the Statiftical Survey of the County of * Londonderry. 



Days. 


Y«*n. 


Fur. 


Showery. 


Wet 


Soow.lHiiL 


Fioft. 


»795 


131 


198 


.16 


?l 


18 


60 


1796 


148 


,69 


49 


36 


38 


1797 


114 


3 16 


3J 


H 


38 


3» 


1798 


130 


207 


3» 


14 


23 


29 


»799 


128 


198 


39 


a5 


33 


S3 


1800 


136 


307 


23 


30 


»7 


49 


iSqi 


124 


317 


»4 


»5 


31 


»5 


Average* 


129 


toi 


34 


3t 


»3 


40 



* Londanderry* it will be obferved, it one of the moft northern counties of Ireland. 
t As appeared by the evidence of Alderman Warren before the Committee on the Scarcity 
of Provifions in 2800. 

02 indeed. 
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indeed. For, according to the evidence of Alderman Watfon, before the 
Britifli Parliament in 1 800, prime Englifh wheat, weighing 33 (tones the quar- 
ter, produces of army flour 26A. lolb.; middle^riced, weighing 32 ftones> 
pi^educes 25ft. lolb. ; and low-priced, weighing 31 ftonesfour pounds, pro- 
duces 24ft. 6Ib. the ^average of which is, as to produce of flour, 
25ft. 81b. lOyOz. But according to the evidence of Mr. Jebb (proprietor 
of the Slaine mills), given before the Irifli Parliament^ the barrel of wheat, 
in Ireland, weighing 20 ftones, produces no more than from 14! to 15 
itones of flom", or 14I flones on an average, which is equal to no more 
than 23ft. 81b. 6^oz. the quarter of 3:2 ftones.. Indeed in the a£t 
30 G. III. c. 30. the average produce of flour from the Irifli barrel of 2a 
ftones is taken at 134 ftones.^ Here is a ftriking difplay of inferiority 
on the part of the Irifb wheat, in point of produce of flour.. 

Fa£b, however, are not wanting to prove, that, in cafes where due at^ 
tention has been paid to feed and culture, the Irifli wheat is at leaft equal 
to that of England ; and that the flour obtained from the generality of 
the former, in the event of care on the part of the miller, is not inferior 
to Englifli flour. Wheat grown, in the demefne of Coolmore, in the fouth- 
em part of the county of Cork, in the year 1S06, was found by the wri- 
ter, under whofe infpe£Hon it was wdghed and ground, to produce 17ft. 
61b. of flour from the barrel of 20 ftones;. which is not muclt inferior 
to the produce of Dantzic wheat ; the latter being, on an average, fome- 
thing more than iS ftones. Wheat of a different fort, grown in 1807, 
in the demefiie of Bamahely in the neighbourhood of Coohnore, was 
found to produce 17ft. 2lbs. And Englifli wheat, fown in 1807,. in the 
demelhe of Whitehall, fituated in the fouth-weftern part of the fame coim- 
ty, and about 30 miles from Coolmore, was found to produce grain fu- 
perior in quality to the feed ; andthe:fea was acknowledged by an Eng- 
lifli gentleman who gaye the latter. Some of the northern baronies of 
the county of Cork have always been reckoned fup^or to the fouthera 
ones in the quaKty of their wheat. And the lands near the bay of S^ariffi 
in the county of Clare, and ia the barony of upper, Ormond in that of Tip-, 
perary, which is a central county, sare faid to be ftill fuperior to the for- 
mer. The county of Kilkenny too, and others, are known to produce 
excellent wheat when the cultiire is properly attended to. The writer, 
has feen flour manu&dured at the mills of Slaine in the county of Meath,. 

at 
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at the mills of Fermoy iir ihe county of Cork, aad at Rockmills in the 
fame coimty, built by die intelligent and patriotic Mr. Aldworth of New- 
market, rather with a view to public than private advantage, and alfo at 
feveral private mills, which might fafely be compared with the fineft flour 
manuia&ured in Europe. Indeed it appeared by the evidence of Mr. 
Jebb, that Irifli flour fells as well as Englifli in the Weft Indies; 

Minerals and Fofils.—Vf ith regard to thefe, it is, as yet, far from be- 
ing known how highly Ireland may rank among European nations, llie 
fucceflive difcoveries of the laft century, and the refults of the occafional 
refearches lately made, aflFord a fufiicient ground for a ftrong perfuafion^ 
that, in addition to the mines and quarries adually open, many of extra- 
ordinary value may, by the application of fuitable captals and fldll, be 
rendered eminently auxiliary to the augmentation of the wealth of be^ 
land, and raife it in point of fubterranean riches to a very high degree of 
con^icuity in Europe. 

There is not a county in Ireland which does not contain fome valuable 
minend or fbfli^; feveral of them, it is now afcertained, abound with trea* 
fures of this fort ; and thefe, for the greater part, are moft happily fitua- 
tedfor the exportation of their products, either in a rude or manu&c^ 
tured ftate. 

The following account, diawn from the ftadftical furveys of 17 coun^ 
des, the wridngs of Dr. Smith, the fpedmens in the mufaeum of the Dub- 
lin fodety, the communicadon of Mr. Donald Stewart, itinerant mineralo-^ 
gift of 'thut fodety, and from the informadon of odiers, will ferve, notwith- 
ftanding its deficiency, to give a fufficient view of the minerals, and foffils 
of Ireland. 

Armaqh contains lead, odiresx)f difierent colours, and various beauti- 
ful marbles. 

Antrim contains coal and ^pfum in abimdance, beautiful cryftals, peb* 
bles, and diflPerent forts of ochres. 

Carlo w contains granite, talk, marbles, cryftals, and. ochres. 

Cavak contains fipij lead-ore, iron, coal, ochres^ clays, fuller's-.earth, 
fuiphur, copper, fihrer, and jafper. 

Clare contains lead, copper, iron, coal, and beautiful fpars like thofe 
of Derbyflure. 

Cork 
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CbRit Contains lead, iron, copper, coal, fine Qate, extremely beaudfnl 

marbles of a great variety of colours, petrifadionft, brofwn and yellow 

ochres, ezcelleht potter's clay, and amethyfts of great beauty. 
Donegal contains rich lead-or^, immenfe quantides of diflferent forts of 

clays, coal, filicious fand, manganefe, iron, beautiful granite, chalce* 

dony, marble refembling that which is called ftatuary marble, and 

garnites. 
Down, contains iron, fuller^s^earth, foap*ftone, rich lead, maiblea of dif^ 

ferent forts, cryftals, granite, copper, and very fine flate* 
Dublin contains copper,i lead, ochres* of different colours, potter's day, 

beautiful pebbles, cryfbds, and pdrphyry. 
F£RMANAOH Contains rich iron-ore, and coal. 
Gal WAY contains rich lead, cryftals, pearis, andm^les of fup^rior 

beaaty. 
Kerry contains abundance of rich copper, lead, beautiful marbles of va^ 

rious comtMitadons of colours, cobalt, cryftals, pearls, and amethyfts. 
KiLDARB contattis marbles of different colours, which bear a h^her pow 

lifh than thofe brought from Ital^. 
Kilkenny contains iron, coal, ochres, pipe and potter's clay, marbles; 

(fome of them fmgular and beautiful,) granite, and jafper. 
Kino's county contains a filver mine near Edenderry ; bat not worked 

thefe 40 years. 
Lbitrxm contailis inexhauftible ftores of iron and coal, copper, blue; 

green, yellow, pale red, and crimibn coloured clays, fiiUer's-earthy 

and gamiteft. 
Limerick contains iron, copper, lead, coal, and fine flate. 
Londonderry contains iron, copper, lead, abimdance of cryfbls, beau- 

tiiful pebbles and petrifadicms found near Lough Neagh, granite, and 

handfome marbles. 
LoKOFORD contains great variety of marbles, ochres, lead, fine flate^ ex^ 

tremely rich ux)n-ore, and jafper. 
Louth contains ochres, and fuIle^s-earth. 
IIayo contams abundance of iron-ore, ochres, granite, coal, flate o# 

a fuperior quality, beautiful black marble without fpeck, and man- 

gandEe. 
Mbath contains ochres, and rich and abundant copper-ore, 
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MoNAOHAN contains iron^ lead, manganefe, coal, marble, fuUer's^earth 

and antimony. 
Queen's county contains iron, coal, copper, marble, ochres, fuUer's* 

earth and potter's clay. 
Roscommon contains ochres, coal, iron, and marble exhibiting thft 

petrified (keletons of different animals, and bearing a very high pbUfh. 
Sligo contains iron, copper,* lead, coal, fine clays, talk, filver, and, in 

abundance near the coaft, a flone which bears a high polifh,'and 

is called ferpent ftone, from figures which it exhibits, refembling the 

(keletons of thefe animals. 
TiPPERARY contams rich and abmidant copper and lead mines, coal, filyer, 

plenty of fine Hate, clays, and. the mofl beautiful marblgs* 
Tyrone contains iron, and plenty of good potter's clay. 
Waterford contains copper in abundance, iron, ochres, handfome peb*^ 

bles, and, near the harbour, a moft beautiful green and black 

marble. 
' Wbstmeath contain^ copper, lead, coal, and hand&me yellow and dove^ 

coloured marbles. 
Wexford contains lead, copper, iron, marble, ochres, and a blue earths 
WiCKLOw contains cryftals, fulphur, mangapefe, copper in abundance^ 

granite *, lead, tin, and feveral other metallic fubftances, including 

gold. 
By this account, incomplete as it is, Ireland appears to contain the fol* 
fcwing 30 different forts of minerals and foflils : viz. ' 

2 Amethyfts. 2 Oamites. 4 Pebbles. 

f i^ntimony. ' 2 Granite.. 2 PetrifaSions 

15 Coal. I Gypfum. i> Porphyry. 

1 Cobalt. 19 lK)n. -i l^oQU^fand. 

17 Copper. 9- Jafpen 3 Silver. 

^ Chalcedony. 16 Lead«. 6 Slate. 

8 Cryftals. 2 Manganefe. i Soap 0:one« 

9 Clays of various ibrts. 19 Marble. i Spars. 

5 Fuller Vearth. 15 Ochres. 2 Sulphur. 

1 Gold. 2 Pearls. 2 Talk. 



* Decayed graaiteufed in the maaufa^ture of porcelaiae. 

The 
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The figures prefixed to the diflFerent minerals and foflils, denote the 
number of counties in which they have been difcover^d, according to the 
information obtained by the writer. That feveral of them are known by 
other perfons to exift in many more parts of Ireland than here dated, he 
has no doubt. 

The amethyfts mentioned in this account^ and which have been found 
in abimdance near Kerryhead, and in the neighbouriiood of the city of 
Cork *, are, many of them, very large j and in luftre and hue little infe- 
rior to any others. The pearls are found in Lough Corrib, in the county 
of Galway ; and in the lake of Killamey in that of Kerry. An Irifli pearl, 
weighing 36 carats and valued at 40I., is mentioned by Sir Robert Red- 
ding in the Fhilofophical Tranfa£kions. In the county of Donegal there 
was found one piece of chalcedony which weighed feven pounds and a 
faal£ The cryftals found in the coimty of Londonderry weigh fitx>m one 
to 12 ounces. The pebbles found near Dungiven, in the fame county, 
are extremely beautiful, great numbers of them are a£lually on fale in 
Dublin, and in much requefl:. The Lough Neagh, pebbles differing from 
the former, are alfo much fought after. The petrifa£Hons found in that 
lake, and Jiear a linall fpring in the neighbourhood of Doneraile, in the 
county of Cork, frequently exhibit a pleafing ailemblage of colours, and 
bear the engraving tool as well as cornelians. The marbles found in the 
counties of Cork, Galway, Mayo, Kilkenny, Kildare, Tipperary, Kerry, 
Longford, Weffaneath, and Waterford, are in general, as before noticed, 
uncommonly beautiful ; many of them exhibit the moft elegant diverfitj 
of colouris ; and fome of them, in polifli, furpafs the finefl: Italian maibles. 
Thofe of the county of Kildare, but particularly the marbl^ found at Bal- 
lyannon, part of the effaite of the writer's much >efteemed friend, Mr. Hyde, 
in the county of Cork, fiiUy confirm the aflerttoiu Gypfum, fo valuable 
a material in the hands of the ornamental artift, and perhaps much more 
fo as a manure, is found in great abimdance in the county of Antrim. 
Beautiful cryftals abound in many places. The filicious fand, employed 
in the glafs manufafikures, is found in great plenty in the Muckifh moun- 

* The rich amethyft quarry near Cork, owing to what caufe the writer has not been 
fatisla&only informed, was flopped up feveral years ago, when producing thefe ftones in 
abundance ; and has not fince been opened. It has been (aid that a cheft of amethyfb, be- 
longing to the proprietor of the quarry, adually lies in one of the Dublin banks. 
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j yny^ in the 'comtf of Doac^al^ intliSn'four inifes of Sheepfiaven, trota 
vAeoi^it is exported* The fluK fhrnes, ufed in the StaffiDrdfliire potte^es, 
according to the ev^ence. of Mr«. Wedgewood'.in IjSgj are brought 
from Ireland! as is alio, according to die evidence of Mr. Hurft, the 
kelp tirhicb is ufed as a prindpial ingredient in the EngUfh crovm glafd 
mannfaiAure. The greater part of ^e coaft from Sligo to tialway, a line 
of 150 iniles^ abounds with iL Its increa&d export may be feen in Che 
Table No. 9. in the Appendix. The flates, mentioned in theforegoing ao» 
eoiint, acemoftly equal to die: fih^. imported from Wales* Thofe in the 
county of Mayo appear to be more approved of ; as there has lately beeit 
a confide£able. demand fdr them from England : to which coimtry the 
ochres and manganefe of Mayo have alfo been exported. 

The gold mine at Croghan, in the county of Wicklow, began to attrad 
attention about the year 1795. According to a calculation made on the 
fubjeft, the fum of io,oool. was paid, at the rate of 3L 1 5s. per ounce, to 
Ae country people, ior die gold which they coUeded. Before govern- 
ment took pofleffion of the mine, there was found one piece of gold 
which weighed 22 oimces, and which is bdieved to be the largeft ever 
found in Eurcpe. From the conuhencement of the works to June tSoi, 
ibere were found' 599 ounces of gold. That gold, fufficient to repay ihd 
titpenie of the wodts, will be hereafter feimd, is what very few people 
are fo fanguine as to expeA. But it feems extremely probable, 4hat, ifl 
the purfuitrof this txietsil, feveral ridi veins of other metals will be dif- 
clofiBd; as there we fuffident indicaidons o£ them in moftf paits of thd 
ndghbdm-hood. ' ' . • ' . 

The copper Jhioes iat Cronebtoe:and BallymuMs^h, in the fame county, 
iace &id to be adbially vary pitxludive. "ISiexQpp^ mine al iSkenieS) 
in the coontyof Dublin, is alfo well ^kenbf.. The copper^aad i^ 
Inines at Lacknaore! and Doonally, in the county of Tipperary»iai« ex^ 
ix^neif rich ; as h the lead dune on the eftate of Lord Lettribi in thd 
county of Donegal; and feveral others c^ the iame kind. A very rich 
vein of copper ore has been cyfcovered in the county of Meatfi, clbfe \o 
the. river Boyrie, arid extiending a mile. The ysJuable; cppj)er mineW 
^ll^^j in the couiity^ of Kerry, which not along ago was alpofl d&v 
/|)aire4 of^, has become, efpedally fince the qnedjoo of a fteam engioeff 
very produdive* T^e van is from 18 inches to three £m sfaickA^ If 

H yields. 
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yields^ as the writer has been mformed, between 50 and 60 tons of 
copper ore per week; and gives employment to 150 mmers. The in«> 
creafed demand for labour, occafioned by this mine and its attendant woiics, 
has ndfed the price nearly one fhiUing per day, in the neighbourhood of 
KiUamey^ above the average price in die other parts of the country ; tt 
being is. 7|d. in the former, and 7|d« in the latter. This mine was 
formerly worked by a Briltol company, and then produced, about 6op 
tons annually. 

The following ftatement will ihew the increafed exportation of the fur^ 
pliifes of lead and co|^r ore: 



Lead Ore* 

Torn. 

6 
401 



Copper Ore. 
Tpqs. 

IS* 

2,344 
6,869* 



Three years, ending 25th March 1783 
Three years, ... ijrgj 

Three years, ending 5th July 1808.J 929 

Iron, which, if confidered with refecence to the eflfe£ts of human labour 
and art, will appear not le& valuable, and certainly is more ufeful than 
any other metal, is found, according to the foregoing account, in 19 coun* 
ties out of 32 } and probably ezifts in more. But a total want of tim-* 
ber t, and a de£e£live fupjJy of coal in the neighbourhoods of moft oi 
the places where the iron-ftone and ore abound^ render tbem a&ually of 
no avaiL It is otherwife, however, with Ibme places^ 

At Arigna, for inftance, in the county of Ldtrim, and province of 
Connaught, both inm-ftone and coal are found in the {preateft profufion* 

Mr. Lawfon, an Engliih miner, dated in evidence before the Iriih 
Houfe of Commons, that the iron-ftone at Arigna lay in beds of from three 
to twelve fathoms deq> ; and that it could be ratfed for two Ihillihgs and 
fizpence the ton, which is fiveihillings cheaper than in Cumberland ; thai 
the coal, in the neighbourhood, was better than any in England, and could 
be nikd for three ihillings and fiacpence the ton ; and that it extended 

* Smaller qmntitiet than one ton haw been omitted. 

f There it aftuaDy more timber cut down in MontgomerTihiie, in Waks* than ^i all 
Ae counties of Ireland put together. In the year 1805, the writer obfenred feTeral adr 
Tertifementt in the Salopian Journal, announcing the (ale of 7»loo oaks, befidei a much 
gicster number of other tree*} in dSfinrent placet in Montgomeryfluic and Shnypflure, but 
d^dylhe'SofiBR. 

fix 
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Hx xniiesiii length and five in breadth. He aUbftated'diatfire-lHfekclay, 
and free-ftone of the bed qualities, were in the neighbourhood ; and tlu^ 
a bed of potter's-day extended there two miles in length, and one in 
breadth* Mr. Clarke, on the &me occafion, declared that the iron-ore 
was inezhauftible. And our diftinguiflied countryman, Mr. Kirwan, 
ti^hofe opinions on mineralogical fubjeds few will attempt to refute, af« 
finned that the Arigna iron was better than any iron made from any fpe- 
cies of fingle ore m England. And here it may be proper to obf^ire, that . 
the fituatbn of Ar^na is perhaps the fineft in the world for the eftab* 
lilhment of the different manufaftures of iron. It lies near the fource of 
the noble riirer Shannon, navigable for the fpace of 1 70 miles ; and which, 
with the aid of its principal tributary navigable rivers, the Inny, the 
Brofna, the Camlin, the Suck and others, with the aid alfo of the grand 
canal, already conduced to it, and that of the royal canal which ap- 
proaches it, might convey the productions of the fox^e and workfliop 
ittiD almoft aU the interior parts of Ireland, and to feveral of its ports. 
It lies alfo in the ndgfabourhood of the river Bonnet, by which boats 
pafe into Lough Gilly, and thence to the harbour of Sligo ; from whence 
the manuia&ures of Arigna could, in a very fliort dme, be tranfported 
to the numerous harbours on the north-well and north coafts ; to Bettaft 
dn the north-caft, and thence, by the Lagan, into Lough Neagh, fituated 
in the midft of four counties. In fhort, it is impoiSible that any place 
can be more happily drcimiftanced than Arigna» in refped of tranfmitting 
the moft cund)erfome manufadures to home and foreign markets. And 
here it^eems alfo proper to obferve, that the coimties which abound moft 
in valuable minerals, are fituated on the fea-coaft, and enjoy, in moft 
cafes, the advantage of feveral excellent harbours. Kerry, Donegal, and 
Mayo, are particularly fortxmate in this refpeft. 

Fi/heries.'^Among the different natural advantages which may be em-^ 
I^oyed in augmenting the wealth of agnation, a very diftinguiflied place is" 
certainly due to the fifheries in the neighbourhood of its coaft, or in die 
mouths of its harbours and rivers : and, with reference to the important 
ardde of fubfiftence, its interior fiflieries are equally worthy of notice. 

In refpefk of thefe, as well as other advantages, the bounty of the Al- 
mighty to Ireland has been furpri^qgly great indeed^ " The fifliery ^f 
Ireland," fays Sir William Temple, ^' mighf prove a miaeinder w9K«r, 
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as rich %'any \9tdtr gKcatui, if it were improved' to thofe vail MvacfV 
tages k i» capable of *•'* Mr. Young truly remarks^ ^' that tiiere is fcarce« 
fy a part of Ireland but whsit is well fituated for fome fiihery of (ionfe« 
queuce ; and that her coafts and innumerable creeks and rivers' mouths am 
the refbrt of vaft ihoals of herrings, cod^ ling, hake, mackarel^ &c* 
which might with proper attention be converted into funds of wealth f^'^ 
}dr. Daniel, in his Riural Sports, fays, ^^ the waters of Ireland abQund in 
all that can invite an angler to their banks ; perhaps they are better llored, 
and the fi(h contained in them .9/ a fize fuperior to thofe found eliiswhere 
in the United Kingdom^/* 

In the year 1778, there were 383 veffek on the bounty. They caught 
72,99:9 half barrels of herrings, 110,058 hake, 133680 ling, and 33, 53^ 
cod. In 1779, there were 410 veffels'employedj and 15^9757 half baur* 
rels of herrings, 274,1 83 hake, 53,095 ling, and 80,085 ^^9 were tak»§« 
In the year 1780, 130 bounty veffels w^e at the fiihery in Lough Swilly* 
They expended, in the cure of' fifii, 1,708 tons of (alt, which cured ia 
bulk (allowing 30 maize or 15,000 herrings to one ton of fait) 51,240 
maize. In the year 1 78 1 , the bounty veffels in the fa^ne Lough were 147 j 
ialt expended 1,914 tons ; maize or barrels cured 57,420* In the bme 
year 117 veffels from Liverpool and the Ifle of Man puTchafed for ibear 
xed-herring houfes 49,950 maize of herrings, aiid paid 12,4871. ios.|j 

From the 14th of December 1782, to the 14th of February 17^3, 
there were caught near the Roffes, off the coaft of Donegal, 23,634,000 
Jberrings, which were fold on the fpot at five fhiliings per thpufand f • 
Mr. Brice, in his report to the Committee on the Irifh Fifheries, declared 
that as many herrings might have been caught off the Roffes in 1782 as 
would have loaded all the fhips in England. He alfo dated that |3ur 
men with lines caught 20 dozen of cod and hake in two hours. In the 
year 1783, there were employed in Lough Swilly i ,000 boats with four oars 
and a fidpper each. The red-herring fifliers paid, in one year, 47,000!. ft 

In 1784, the herrings came upon the north-weft coaf^ about the laft, 
week in June, and continued until about the laft week in September. 

• Mifcellaneous Works, yol. liu p. z6. f Tour, voL iu p- 2. i86. 

I Vol. ii. p. 144. ^ Returns to Parliament. 

I Lord Sheffield's OUenrations on the Trade, &c. of Ireland, pp. u8, 119. 
*f Cttinsioai* Joornab^ f f Ibsd. 

There 



Tlie]« was, for a' Mi^deraUe'parc ii ^aa dma, na'^othtf den£andbdiaii 
fit>m Ihe^ cooAtiff, adit tke «ike lysBPfe^v^ greal^ aiid'die'^tnudU ilil 
finall, ^tliiici^ble nttmbem w^ away; andy !{ij^ ao^awQigi 

price for a month, they did not exceed lod. per thoufind./ ^1[lMJ^ 
tMTe boiled fbr oil, the price of wfakb was^ £cxL per gdhm^^ted Was 
Xery- good for. laiApS'^; -^^ • '-•^'' » . ^ • ■ '» -•''.••.;o--; f.r.: ^/o-. rt 
. In that year) there were 514 velftk' lengaged in the IHiLifiihe]^^ glvii^ 
^[^loynientto 3>733 men and boysff whichv by the)<wsry, \vq6 ^^jr morii 
than all tlie fiOtennen aiid bc^^^ nf^ Ih^Ulld i» ^^^^itg^^ Mt6(i^ 
fog to the accUraiiie Account- of Ckptabk Soutji^ -^tbop ^ll^^:^ ^Amdl 
fioners of the keveniie.^ -^^ -*' ^ ^'^^^^^ ('-^tr:'- 1:0:1 '.A e ^r ^-dt : b^Ti " 

On the night, of the 12th of January 1785, the filhiaPft tfBF«tft(fe46ofS 
was fo greai thc^ 4 jo bdats weie>lMdeil^foiie- thtfifttlHd%^vh c J T 
' Siince that yiar, th^ li6rnng>iKleryr:6£)Ln>Iidia ^'^dfo^liiigdl 
thefefifli, however,^lft^q6ebUt8B^et^ii»hiu'6cA^ 
In fuifidrat atmndahM'to ft^ply tti^idcf^iafldstiof uthe p03^jiii^ecikij^^ 
jiiftri^ ;; »id to fumifli a fimll fiqppl^ &>r foragn hwkm t i'anditb^ t^ 
tarn in their former Ihoals ma;fht:i^\is^^ 

peared am) w«re takto^ in grea|; al»flMtoi(ie)- laH^^w^r affi thit lit^fterit 
coaft; iTUedpratd ftiUl aniw^ ptodi^ovs ^flttaR j: TUe >»ritier haa ikii 
imm^fe ^Qamitka of: oH wiDlnaiaedJ fMinL ttem-aficKiii&lei'idnditlw^ 
rai^As employed in mbimrin^ ; - . » :.• hy^UciJ . : 

Ab fdr the cod, ling) and hake, they are in a$ ^^resBt vH^nirnKt as.^et^jK . 
The report of Captain Frafer in' i^o'i, refpedingi (1^/ fiflUry ' cp: did 
2!fymph Baiak^ ctf the South-eaftern coaft^.i^refemsritman eicfremelytfiU 
vom^ble Itghtt He cpnfiders it aa fuperior to the fiik^ oi^tfatf IC^gfj^ 
BaAkS^- ./.•'. / . '-'': *: n -'/••:- "' ,- ^- . 

Pl^afe, Ibk) hiddockjandttirbot,'2^iQid^nfl^ 
In fome of th^ fmall to^ma on the weft and*(bilihi^fllc<»ftsi'*thi^iaffc may 
frequently be pi^^hafed &r two and «h»ik1hill%9m pieceJ^ In^^ of 
Cork, wheM th« Ro^naii GitfaM^fifeg are to fhb iMikkasuafU <<ipDAnto«f 
three ififloney^ fedlted imortoter ki' k ^mfr |mi|^uM Idi^^ ^tn^fty ' in^ 
habited by the former, whofe fafts iniiiik^i^^pWBt^ tdenifiidtiblr Mk than' 

.":!:>). >H[ 
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is the cafe in Prcfteflant countriet^ tbe ordisbry prke of a good cod-iifll» 
whifib WGittld fell for at lead fixpe&ce per pound, dr from loe. to iza. in 
England, is only two ihillings ; andthepricesof all other fiih are propor- 
f^ately.law. 'i u i 

^ The fa}mba fiihenes o£ Ireland aiie, ia pfbportion, infinitely more n&- 
XBerous«nd produdive than thofe of any other country the natural hiftory 
«[hel*eof hds fallen into the writer's hands. In various parts of Ireland, 
iremote from each odier^ he has iieen from i a to 30 fine falmon taken at 
one dragr Mr. Djuuel fUtea that. 1^452 faknon were taken at one dr^g in 
t&e river B^nn in tiieyeier 1780; and 882, in like manner, in the year 
X788 : that the fidmon fifhery there lets for 6^oc>ol., and the eel fifliery 
fpr^iiOpoJ.i3iy/Bwr. . * 

The rivei:^ Sb9i9l9n, Suir, Bbckwater, Boyne, liffi^, Lee, Eame^ 
JSiOsfi M0J9 LiKrkal^ L«te, Garra, Feale^ the Newport river, that ^xduch 
jBqws frcim I.QUgh Corrib into the fea, and feveral others abound with fal* 
mon^ in genieral of a fuperior quality. The counties of Meath and 
i40uth, of Antrim and Lcmdonderry, of limerick, Sligo, Tipperary and 
Waterfond, vie with each other in the quality of their fidmon. Thofe 
taken in tfie river Lee, which flowsr through Cork, are equally good at all 
feafons. The falmon filhery on the Blackwater lets for 600L a year; 
and the difEerent expenfes attendant thereon amount to about 5001. more : 
that of the Boyne lets for 520I. a year : that of the Eame, as Mr* Daniel 
ivas informed, for 2,oool. ; but as appears in the flatiftical furvey of the 
county of Donegal, for 1,0831. The eel fifliery there lets for 325!., and 
the falmon fiflieries in the Newport and Burriihole rivers, and at Killery, 
let together, for aioL 

The general price of the falmon at the Bann is 4d. per pound ; at 
Ballyfhannon m the Eame kfs ; and during the laft Lent, the Roman Ca- 
tholic n!daers« ittnployed at the copper mine near Killamey, paid but 2d* 
per. pQwfd, and were amply fupplied. i^bout ^o years zgo, as the writer 
remembers, kwas fold^at the weor in die Awinbuy or Carrigoline river, 
near ^hich he refiif^jmA whioh isitrithin feven imika of the poputous 
dty of CoAylfmt.tit^ fim^fnc^\ . 

.. , / Beiides 

ijt^jp f J ' * r * « . , ' I «■ 1 ■,■■■■ ^ ■ 

"^.!rhe vi:riter reccdk^ tbatj^'^^hcn* qoarlA^d in th^^onnty of Mayo, in the year 
1779, 'tlie troops ftatioiied at Baiinrobe fv^plied themlelY^t ampry thiovghottt' Uie leilon 

with 
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Befides falmon, the mersand lakes of Ireland contam a vaft abundance 
tff various other forts of fifli. The Shannon aflFords a profufion; immenfe 
|»ke9 bream, and the gillaroo trout, which is found aUb in much greater 
abundance in Lough Corrib and Lough Maik. Charr is found in Lough 
Eaik and othar lakes ; and plenty of lamperies in the Bann. Mr. Youngs 
fpeaking of the prodigious quantity of fiflr in the lakes of the county of 
Weftmeath,.telb us, ^^ that a child, with a crooked pin and packthiead, 
will catch perch enough m an hour for the family to live upon the whole 
day *.*^ Befides perch, there are bream^ tench, treuts.wdghing lolb.^ 
lai^e pike, and fine eels in thefe lakes. 



with fclmoB, takea in an ilteoDftniAfd weir wUch th^ Ibrmed in the river Rober contir 
fooua to thdr bariaclu Salmon w«a then fiieq^iently foU in SligO:and.Caftkhar for 
fVie penny per pound*. 
• Vol. L p. 67. ^ 
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Landf nPHE futijj^ ©f tjto fectioi^appears to|iave a jufl claim ioa inore 
A ample c;<^ilera^on thasr aay of thpfe of the foregoing one«. 
The value of fome of the more iin{>prtant of tbofe^ fuch,jfor inftance, aa 
harbom^ and rivers, does evidently, in a very great degree, depend, in 
inofl cafes,~ on the nature of this ; whiTe its value, though no doubt 
j^reatly enhanced % the ntkiiber, fiifety, and' extenit of thefe^ is by no 
nieans ablolutely^epfehdeht theredn. Safe arid capadouS Harbours,' ^umI 
extenfive navigable rivers, in a bleak, rugged, and barren country,^ avafl 
but little, comparatively fpeaking, in the accumulation of national wealth. 
But as food will always purchafe as much labour as it can maintain on the 
fpot, and as labour is the true fource of wealth, fo a fertile country 
of moderate extent, though inconveniently circumftanced for trafficking 
with other countries, and even labouring, at firfl, under confiderable di{^ 
advantages with regard to the internal tranfportation of its commodities, 
may yet attain a high degree of opulence. China is furprifmgly populous 
and exceedingly rich; yet its trade with foreign nations is extremely 
trivial for fuch a vaft country, and might, without any fenfible injury, be 
wholly difpenfed with. Its internal communications are, indeed, nume- 
rous in the extreme. It extends through many parallels of latitude, and 
produces a great diverfity of commodities. But the canals and roads for 
which it is fo celebrated, and which muft neceflarily have conduced in an 
eminent degree to the augmentation of its wealth, were probably rather 
the eflFect than the caufe of that extenfive and fedulous purfuit of agri- 
culture, which, with the example of their Emperor before them, has ever 
diflinguifhed the people of China ; or, perhaps, as feems moft likely, they 
were in part the caufe and in part the effect thereof. 

By various combinations of circumftances, people may be induced or 
impelled to fettle in a fterile country, advantageoufly fituated for foreign 
trade ; and, by afucceHsfuI exercife of their induftry, may there accumulate 

wealthy 
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w^aith^ and gradudlly employ its occafional redundancies, in reriderihg 
productive a cotilklerable ti-act of land in the vicinity of their fettlement 
Such, to a certain degree^ was the cafe of Genoa. But liie quamity of 
productive land, thus obtained, being instdequdte to the maintehance of aA 
increaling number of confumers, they muft neceffarily depend on othd* 
countries for a full fupply of food ; and part with their acquired riches lA 
proportion as that fupply comes dear to their market. The accumulation, 
therefore, of wealthy in a country thus circumftanced, muft needs be much 
more tardy than in a country favourably fituated for foreign commerce, 
and poffefling a foil fufficiently fertile to fiimifh, with ordinary laibour, the 
requifite fupply of food to it^ inhabitants. 

The moft natural progrefs of a people, in purfuit of wealth, is, 
when the firft ftage of that progrefs is agriculture ; the fecond home ma- 
nufactures ; and the third foreign Commerce ; and fuch progrefs, as 
experience proves, is infinitely tnore rapid and mote fecure than wheti 
foreign commerce and manufactures are the primary concerns of an ihdiif- 
trious people, and agriculture is regarded as an inferior expedient for the 
acquifidon of wealth, and refolted to inerely thi'ough neceffity. 

That admirable writer. Dr. Adam Smith, appears to have been duly 
impreffed with the fuperior value of land, confidered as a fource of tvealth. 
Hi* obfertations thereon, as on moft bth^r fubjefts conne'tted with the 
wealth of nations, are jiift, luminous, and comprehecfive. ** The land,** 
fays he, ** conftitutes by far the greateft, the moft important and the moft 
durable part of the wealth of every extenfive country *.** ** Of all the 
Ways in which a capital can be employed, agriculture is by far the moft 
advantageous to fociety f." " When the capital of a country is not fuffi- 
eient for agriculture, manufactures, and foreign commerce, at oficc ; in 
proportion as a greater fhare of it is employed in the firft, the greater 
will be the quantity of productive labour which it puts in motion within the 
country j as will likewife be the value which its employment adds to the 
annual produce of the land, and labour of the fociety |.*' " The capital thktl 
is acquired to any country by commerce and manufactures, is a very pre- 
carious and uncertain pofleiSon, till fome part of it has been feciired and 
yealized in the cultivation and improvement of its lands. A merchiant,' it 

« Wealth of Nations, vol.i..p. 248. Dab. Ed* f Id. p\ 362. t ^^ P* 3^4- 

^ft. has 
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has been faid very properly, is not neceflarily the citizen of any particular 
country. It is in a great meafure indifferent to him from what place he 
carries on his trade i and a very trifling difguil will make him remove his 
capital, and together with .it all the induftry which it fupports, from one 
country to another. No part of it can be faid to belong to any particular 
country, till it has been fpread, as it were, over the face of that country, 
either in buildings^ or in the lafting improvement of lands. No veftige now 
remains of the great wealth faid to have been poffeffed by the greater part 
of the Hanfe Towns, except hi the obfcure hiftories of the X3th and 14th 
centuries. It is even uncertain where fome of them were fituated, or to 
what towns in Europe the Latin names given to fome of them belong. But 
though the misfortunes of Italy, in the end of the 1 5th and beginning of 
the 1 6th centuries, greatly diminifhed the commerce and manufactures of 
the cities of Lombardy and Tufcany, thofe countries ftill continue to be 
2^mong the moft populous and beft cultivated in Europe. The civil wars 
in Flanders, and the Spanifh government which fucceeded them, chafed 
away the great commerce of Ghent, Antwerp, and Bruges : but Flanders 
ftill continues to be one of the richeft, beft cultivated, and moft populous 
provinces of Europe. The ordinary revolutions of war and government 
eafily dry up the fources of that wealth which arifes from commerce only. 
That which arifes from the more folid improvements of agriculture is 
much more durable, and cannot be deftroyed but by thofe more violent 
convulfions occafioned by the depredations of hoftile and barbarous na- 
tions, continued for a century or two together ; fuch as thofe that hap- 
pened for fome time before and after the fall of the Roman Empire in the 
weftern provinces of Europe.* " 

Men, like other animals, will multiply in proportion to their means of 
fubfiftence. Accordingly, in fertile countries, where the bounty of nature 
has not been counteracted by the political reftraints or outrages of man, 
but rather feconded by wholefome and prudent inftitutions and regulations, 
^e moft ddhfe populations are uniformly found. As men become 
crowded together, their natural and fictitious wants are multiplied ; human 
ingenuity, is fliarpened ; the various refources of the country are explored ; 
communications are opened between its diftant parts ; an extenfive market 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 4x8. 

for 
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for the varied produce of induftry is gradually formed ; labour is more 
fubdivided j and, in proportion as the furplus produce refulting from fuch 
fubdivifion is increafed, fo muft the general wealth of the fociety. 

If thefe remarks be well-founded, the value of fertile -land, or that 
which is capable of being rendered fo, with adequate profit to the under- 
taker, may juftly be confidered as fuperior to that of any other phyfical 
advantage which a country can enjoy, and perhaps equal to the united 
value of all others. It is to be obferved, however, that without the means 
of exporting the redundant produce of the land, and without thofe of con- 
veying it expeditioufly and cheaply to diftant parts of the country in which 
it is produced, the increafe of national wealth, by the purfuit of agricul- 
ture, muft neceflarily be limited ; and an extenfive country may, at one 
and the fame time, enjoy a fuperabundance of food, and fuffer under a' 
fcardty thereof; one diftrift, favoured by the nature of the feafon, pro-, 
ducing more than the confumption of its inhabitants requires, and another, 
injured thereby, producing much left. 

A facility of difpofing of a redundancy to advantage naturally induces 
the cultivators of the land to extend their operations, and to turn their 
thoughts to expedients likely to render thefe operations ftill more pro-' 
ductive. On the contrary, an impoflibility of conveying that redundancy" 
to a diftant market, with a profpeft of reafonable profit, naturally prompts^ 
them to fuit their fupply to the home demand. But as this demand cao' 
fcarcely increafe in the fame ratio as the productions of the land may 
be made to increafe, fo, in the way of augmenting national wealth;' 
by additional gain to the farmer, additional hire to the labourer, additional 
rent to the landlord, and additional profit to the various clafles of induftri-, 
ous people neceflarily employed by thefe, a great portion of the. valuable j 
effects of human exertions muft be precluded. i 

An acre of land, it is well known, may, by fuperior management, be» 
rendered capable of prodiking three times its ordinary produce of wheat y 
•'and confequently,. the demand for that article continuing unabated, may be" 
rendered three times more valuable to the tenant and the landlord. .' Tbfi^i 
fubftitution of maize for wlieat, provided the demand be equal andidoatMt 
nuous, renders the land ftill more valuable • ; and the fubftitution of pdta-^* 



i« 



* The produce of maize to wheat in Fnmce is at 3'8 to 26! - 
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toea, in fuck e^ent^ ftiU mo<^ fp ^. A much gre^t^r number of peifons 
may be fubfifted by si given portion of lan^^ under potatoes, thw under 
any fort of corn ; coofequ^ntly ^ grep^ter command of labour is obtained 
by the fgnner than by the latter : in other words, a greater increafe of 
wealth is eventually effected- And as, by an improved method of cultivat- 
ing that valuable root, an acre may be made to yMd three times as much 
as its prdinary produce, fo the land may be rendered capable of fuflaining 
three times as many people, fubiifUng on potsitoes ; ^nd of courfe be ren- 
dered three times as valuable. The number of people who might be fup^ 
ported by the potatoes, produced by a comparatively fmall number of acres^ 
if the culture thereof were carried to its utmoft perfection, is aftonilhingly 
great : ioo,oqo acres, Englifti meafure, would produce more than fu£S- 
cient for i,ooo,opo people f- But it feems perfeflily unneceffary to fpeak 
more in detail on this fubject ; it being very generally admitted, that the 
increafe of food, thpugh in fome rich countries it aftually falls fliqrt of^ 
may yet be made to furpafs, the greateft probable increafe of people. 

A facility, then, pf djlfpofing of fuch poffible^ftirplus of food, i^ obvioufly 
an advantage of by no mean? fecondary importancje, with reference to an 
a<^ye and profitable purfuit of hufbd^dry, and an ample and uniform 
fJL^pply to home confumers« But when i^ is^ cpofidered that that furplus 
jjroduce, as thofe of the fc«rge and loom^ ferve to purchafe fuch raw ma- 
terials as the cpimtry may be phyfijcally incapable of producing j ai^d aW^fuch 
tpreign fabricHs as may excite a fpirit of manufacturing emulation, and direct 
the induftry of a people into new channels^ to the great augm^tadon of 

-r — J, • ' ' . ■■ ■ ' . '■ . ; ■ .III, .1 1,-.. . , .. ,. ..., y . . . . ^ I , . , I ,.,1^ . , : , ^^ I , f .,, ,. ■ . n. ■ .i .^ 

^ The produce of potatoes to wJieat is at lo to I9 or rall^r after making afair dedu£Uoa 
for, the watery nature of the former, as about 6 to i, in point of nutcixnent. j^ ftone of 
potatoes will lofe about one-twelfth by boiling. In the neighbourhood of Cork ten gui- 
neas are paid for an Englifh acre of land to plant potatoes in ; and thofe who pay> it make 
c9oiidjenible proik . Foe the iame purpofe two fhilliags ase paid tot a (quznt perclii ln(b X9ea- 
fipe, coi^ijuous to the circular road near DMblin ; whiclb^ iA ^ the- rate of. 16U per Iriih, 
acre, or 9I. 178. 6l^d. per Englilh acre. 

■j; The average pr<oduce pf potatoes throughout Ireland is about 50 barrels from the Eng- 
lilli acre. * By Mr. -Rawfon*8 mode of culture, however, 196 barrels of the potatoe, called 
tk«'i3Mt»nofed kidney, have been obtained from the Iri(h acre, which is equal to L2I: from 
t]it E^gliQi, acre. (^tiftica}.9uni^y;of^h|e County. ofKildprev) Ti^e writer has kaqwi^ 
>9i tons, or 156 barrels of rather an inferior fort of potatoe, called Meldrum, obtained from 
one aonej Englifh np^i^afurt* 

; ^ national 
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nadond wealth^a Sudlityof di4>ofkigof itwiU af^pear to be aa advantage of 
primary coofequeace. The indigo and cotton of the weftem wcurld, and tha 
porcelain and muflins of the eaftem, have, in different ways^ greatly con^* 
duced to the increafe of Britifli wealth ; and one-half of the valu^le and 
neceflary imparls of Ireland are returns for the furplus food (he exports* ; 

it has already been fufficiently fhewn, in the foregoing fe£ti<xi3, that Ire- 
land pofleflfes, in an eminent degree^ the dififerasit natural advantages whitlr 
are re(}uifite to the external and internal vent of thofe variow fuperflnik* 
ties which fucceflively refuk from the iacrea£ng induftry of man# In thiir 
fe&ion, it is propofed to ihew> that the land of Irebnd is nwt oaty eompe^ 
tent to fuftain an increafing number of thofe by whofe fubdivided labour 
Aich fuperfluities are produced j but alio to add greatly to the general mafcr 
or aggregate of exportabte commodides^ s»d to give knmediate aad* 
eventual employment to millions •. 

Sir William Petty in his Political Anatomy, publiflied in the yeav 1^2^ 
computed that Ireland ccMUained io»5oo,ooo acres^ Iriih plaaitaiion mea* 
Jurei which, according to the proportion of 121 to 196, the Irifh perch 
Mag %i and the Ei^liih 164 feet, are espial to 17,008^264 acres En^^iob 
meafttre. Thefe he divided as follows : 

Lakes, rivers,, rocks, highways, impaflable') *"*• BngijOi. 

bogs and fhrubs - - - j 1,500,000 or ^^^9,752 

Very coarfe land, commonly called unprofitable, i ,5oo,.ooo — ^A^9j7S^ 
Good meadow, arable and pafture - 7,500^000 — .12,148,760 

Dr. Beaufort, in baa memoir of a map of hreland,. fbtes its c4Diitenc» at- 
12,001,200 Irifli plantation acres, which are equal to 19^1.39,960 Eng- 
lifh. Other modes of computing th^ coiiients of Ireland^ foch as that, 
empteyed by Dr. Grewe^ in the cafe^of England, would fwell their amount 
far beyond Dn Beaufort's numbers, I (hall,, however, proceed upon the 

» «' La. culture des terres (fays Montefquieu) devient pour lee hommea, une immenfema- 
iU)&ct)tre." VEJj^rit da I^oix, tpm. iii. c. 14. « The moft numerous clafs of artificers (fays 
Adam Smith) wiU feldomy in a large country, make more than oiic in fifty^ or one iaa hua<^ 
4Ked of the whole number, of- families contained ia it ; but in fuch large counteies as Snince 
2&d England, the number of people emp]4>yed in agricukure, ha«by fonurauthonbeeB ooni* 
]}uted at a half, by others, at a third, and by no author that I know of, at lafa than a fiftk 
qf the ntbplc ioibahitiuita a£ a comury ." lV<aia of Nqiiotu, W. ii. p. 298. 

number 
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number of acres ftated by him ; which, though probably fliort of the 
truth, many local furveys have proved to be much nearer to it than that 
of Sir Waiiam Petty. 

Of the foregoing number of acres, viz, 199439,960, 
The three great lakes. Lough N«agh, Lough Corrib, and 7 ^^**'q 

Lough Eame comprife -*- - - -3 ^ ^5 5 
The other lakes may contain about .... 1 50,000 

The river Shannon, about 76,800 

The other rivers, which are numerous in Ireland, about 192,000 

35,000 miles of road of all forts, public and private, at 20 *> r. 

feet wide, on an average - - ... 3 *' 

Towns, iites of houfes, yards, pleafure-gardens, &c. &c. 96,000 

The ten richeft counties may contain of utterly irreclaim-*) 

If 1 1 t 32,000 

able land 5 

The ten next, in point of fertility ... - 96,000 

The twelve pooreft, at 25 fquare miles on an average each 192,000 

Total number of acres, inaj^Ucable to the fuftenance of man 1,185,585 



Of land unreclaimed, and in a comparatively unproductive 'J Acrci. 

ftate, there may be in the counties of Galway and 
Mayo, containing 2,884,196 acres, about 1,700 fquare ' ' 

miles, or 

In thofe of Donegal and Kerry, containmg 2,140,843 acres, l ^ ^ ^^ ^^^ 
about 1,600 fquare miles, or * - - - j * * 

In diofe of Clare, Leidrinn and Sligo, containing 1,586,304 1 
acres, 1,200 fquare miles, or - - - - 3 

In thofe of Cork, Wicklow, and Waterford, containing > 



2,629,315 acres, about 900 fquare miles, or 



768,000 
576,000 



Carried over, 3,456,000 



• In the Statiftieal Survey of the County of Donegal, it is ftated^ that, according to the 
furvey of Mr. Hanlon, the wafte land of that county compnfes 7I 1,200 acres. There being, 
however, only 679,550 Irifti acres in the whole county, according to Dr. Beaufort, who was 
fumifhed witJi a modem furvey of it, I prefume that the printer fell into fome error with 
regard to the figures, in the former work. 

Brought 
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Acres. 

Brought forward, 3,456,000 
In thofe of Londonderry, Cavan, Tyrone, Rofcommon, -j 

and Down, containing 2,880,714 acres, about 900 > 576,000 

fquare miles, or ) 

In thofe of Fermanagh, Antrim, Armagh, King's, and'j 

Queen's Counties, containing 2,218,525 acres, about > 384,000 
600 fquare miles, or- - - -- -) 

And in the remaining 12 counties there may be about > ^ 

600 fquare miles, or ----.33% 

Making altogether of unreclaimed, and comparatively un- 7 T ' 
productive land - j ^ 

Which, being added to that portion of the area of Ireland ^ 

which is inapplicable to the fuftenance of man^ makes a > 5,985,585 
total of - J 

Leaving of fertile land ...-«- ^S*454^37S 
Or 494,403 acres above two-thirds 6f the whole; or 1,305,615 acres 
more of fertile land than computed by Sir William Petty. And there is 
abundant reafon for believing that that number, at lead, has been added 
to the good arable, meadow and paflure of Ireland fince 1672. Indeed if 
we advert to the vaft and well authenticated increafe of people in the 
courfe of the laft centiU7 ^, and to the great augmentation of the quantity 
of proviflons of aU forts exported, which may be feen ia the tables No. IV., 
and No. VI., ia the Appendix, we ihall feel perfuaded that Sir William 
Petty exaggerated on the fubjed of the produdive land. 

It is true that the more numerous daffes, in the Irifli community, fubfift 
chiefly on that fpecies of food which requires for its produdion a much lefs 
quantity of land than any other fpecies of food made ufe of in Europe. 
Still, however, the maintenance and exigencies of a population, which ap- 
pears to exceed five millions t, feem to demand rather a greater than a 
(mailer number of acres of productive land than that before ftated; eiper 
ci^Uy as a confiderable dedu£lion mud be made therefrom on account of 
the land employed in fumiihing the provifions exported ; and a due ailow- 

• Sec No. XVI. XVI [. in the Appendix. 

f See Inquiiy into the Progrefs and Magnitude of the Population of Ireland. 

ance 
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ance made for the comparatively fcanty produce of the remainder, in con- 
fequence of the extremely defedive huibandry which diftinguifhes the cul- 
^vators of the Iriih foil. 

The adual proportion of fertile to wafte land in Ireland^ if the foi^egoing 
diftribudon approximate the truths is nearly the fame as in England in 
1696^ according to Mr* Gregory King ; who computed that the heaths^ 
moors^ mountains, and barren land of England and Wales comprifed 
10,000,000 acres; the rivers, lakes, meres, and ponds, 500,000; the 
roads, ways, and wafte land,. 500,000; the gardens, orchards, church- 
yards, churches, and houfes, 1,000,000; the forefts, parks, and com- 
mons, 3,000,000 ) the woods and coppices, 3,000,000 ; and the arable and 
pafture 21,000,000 ; in all 39,0001000. 

But this proportion, contrary to the opinion of Mr. Arthur Young, who 
however, feldom errs, is very much inferior to the prefent proportion offer- 
tile to wafte land in England. For, according to the ftatemient pf the. Com- 
mittee q{ Agriculture, which it may be prefumed was made after diligent 
and accurate inquiry, the cultivated land of England and Wales, comprifes 
39,027,156 acres, and the uncultivated land only 7,888,777 acres, mak- 
ing together 4^,915,933; ^rhich, it may be obferved by the way, is 
7,915,933 acres more than computed by Mr. King. Since the year 1778, 
when Mr. Young gave it as his opinion, that there was more wafte laild in 
proportion in England than in Ireland, agriculture has, no doubt, been 
greatly extended in the former. From the acceffion of His prefent Majefty 
to the year 1800, no fewer than 2,804,197 acres a{^)ear to have been in* 
clofed. But fads are not wanting to prove that agricxdture has been 
extended in Ireland fince that year, in an unprecedented manner *, ap- 
parently much more fo than in England. Admitting, therefore, that the 
ftatement of the Committee was correfk, either the opinion of Mr. Yourig 
maft be confidered as haftyf, or the cultivated land of Ireland muft 
anally bear an infinitdy greater proportion to its uncultivated land than 
the writer has computed. But that the truth has not been much exceeded, 
in the cafe of the uncultivated land, will readily be vouched by thofe who 

■ 

_ li 

• Compare Tabks marked IV., VI., in the Appendix. 

f His account of the proportion of wafte land, in feveral of the counties, in confefledly 
grounded on the mere accidental opinion of others. 

have 
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have furveyed the counties of Donegal, Mayo, Kerry, and Galway, wkh 
much more accuracy than Mr. Young could have done ; and might be 
fliewn, if neceilary, by the citation of paffages from the ftatiflical accounts 
of the more improved counties. 

That Ireland furpafles France, in the proportion of her cultivated land^ 
is fufficiently confirmed by the concurrent ftatements of Mr. Young and 
others, who have made the foil of the latter a fubjed of their refearche& 
Mr. Young's distribution of the land of France is as follows : viz. 

Acres. 



Arable and Lucerne 
Meadows • 
Vines 

Total of cultivated land 

Woods 
Waftes 



75,000,000 
4,000,000 . 
5,000,000 

84,000,000 
19,850,000 

47,000,000 acres, or upwards of 



Total of uncultivated land 
one-third of the whole. 

But computations of this fort, induced by the want of actual funreys 
difcriminating accurately between the wafte and fertile land of a country, 
and the computations of Sir William Petty and Mr. King are exprefsly in«» 
eluded in the remark, are by no means to be implicitly relied on ; beings 
in general, grounded on mere perfonal obfervations, which are extremely 
fallacious ; or on local defcriptions and reports, which are often vague and 
incorrect ; or on the confumption of the produ&s of the earth, which^ 
even in the rare evait of the population being exadly afcertained, cannot 
be accurately difcovered. As to the foregoing diftribution of the land of 
Ireland, the reader has already been apprized of its difclaiming a pretention 
to (Irict accuracy. The pains however which have been taken to arrive 
at truth, and the information derived from various quarters, have been 
fuch as to enable the writer to fay thus much, at leaft, that it approaches 
i\ifficiently near the truth to fortify all reafonings relative to the land of 
Ireland. 

Between the unreclaimed land of Ireland, confiding of mountains and 
bogs, and that of almoft all odier countries^ there are three eiTential points 

K of 
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of difference deferving particular attention. A vaft proportion of the 
unreclaimed land of other countries is almoft utterly unprodudive^ or 
completely fterile ; a vaft proportion of the unreclaimed land of Ireland is 
undoubtedly the contrary. In other countries, the operation of reclaiming 
requires confiderable ikill ; and in moft inftances is attended with immenfe 
expenfe. In Ireland, where nature is rather to be aflifted than overcome, 
h requires but little (kill } and the attendant expenfe, if viewed in conjunc* 
tion with the future permanent profit, is fcarcely fufficient to deter the moft 
timid fpeculator. In moft other countries, the natural means of fertilizing 
fuch Ismd as has been prepared by an expenfive procefs for the plough, are 
extremely fcanty : in Ireland they are almoft every where found in the 
greateft abundance and perfedtion. It is to be obferved too, that Ireland, 
as before noticed, furpaffes moft other countries in the means of tranfpori- 
ing the produce of its foil to diftant parts ; a circumftance eminently fa- 
vourable to the progrefs of cultivation in wafte and thinly peopled diftrids. 
To this circumftance, and alfo to the abimdance of natural manures, may 
be afcribed, for inftance, the cultivation of the wafte land in the ndghbour* 
hood of Clew-bay, and that in the county of Sligo ; and to this alfo muft 
hereafter be afcribed the tranfmutation of the extenfive bog of Allen into 
rich pafture. 

In moft of the mountainous diftri&s of Ireland, 5000 acres will be found 
to yield more and better food for cattle than 100,000 in many parts of 
Scotland or- Wales. The IHfli mountains are entirely different from thofe 
of the countries juft mentioned. Herbage of fome fort or other grows on 
the very fummits of fome of the loftieft in Ireland ; but in Scotland and 
for the moft part in Wales, cattle ftray from their pafture as they afcend 
the mountain's brow. The peculiar tendency of the Irifh foil to grafs is 
fuch, that the mountainous land yields good fuftenance to prodigious droves 
of young cattle. In the fummer of 1805, the writef faw cattle on the 
mountains which lie in the fouth-eaft part of the county of Limerick, in 
fuch good condition, without a fmgle exception, as to be almoft fit for the 
flaughter-houfe. In the mountainous barony of Moume, in the county of 
Down, great numbers of horfes are bred. The baronies of Rofscloghe^ 
and Drumahair, in the county of Leitrim, which are nearly covered with 
mountains, fend forth immenfe droves of young cattle. Flocks of fheep 
find pafture in the mountainous diftrids of the county of Donegal. The 
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mountains near the fea in the county of Sligo are covered with (heep. In 
the wild and remote barony of Erris, in the county of Mayoi great num- 
bers of cattle are reared. The mountains of Galway alfo contribute confi- 
deraUy to the great fair which is held at Ballinafloe. in that coxmty; and 
in which there is annually exhibited for fale^ one year with another, at leaft 
fourfcore thoufand fheep, and near 10,000 homed cattle •• Thofe of the 
county of Clare fupport coniideraBle numbers, as does the mountainous 
and heathy barony of Duhallow, in the county of Cork. Between the ba- 
ronies of Mufkerry and Barrets, in the fame county, there is a great trad 
of bog, on which vaft numbers of cattle are fed in fummer. The moun- 
tain called Slieve Bloom, in the King's county, a£Fords excellent pafture 
to young cattle. Young cattle are likewife reared on the mountains of 
the county of Kerry in great numbers, where, moreover, a vaft many 
fwine^ according to the report of Mr. Young, are well fattened by the tor- 
mentile root which abounds there f. '^ On M^Gillicuddy's reeks,'' fays 
that gentleman, '^ which is the wildeft and moft defolate region in Kerry, 
iheep are fattened better than on the low-lands |." Great numbers of cat- 
tle are alfo reared in the mountainous parts of the countiesof Tipperary and 
Waterferd §. 

In fad the mountains of Ireland are the principal nurferies for thofe im- 
menfe herds of bullocks and cows which are fattened or fed on the luxuri* 
ant low-lands ; and almoft the only nurferies for thofe which are annually 
exported to England, and of which the number in four years, ending 
5th January 1804, amounted to 106,578, worth, according to the prices 
current in that year, 1,044,4641. The number exported m two years, 
ending 5th January 1808, was 54,1 15 %. 

The bogs of Ireland^ which cover a vaft deal more of its furface than 
its mountains, differ exceedingly, according to the obfervations of Mr. 
Young, from the boggy, moory, and fenny lands of England, with regard 
to facility of reclaiming, and flill more fo in point of fubfequent value. 

• Sec table No. 6 in the Appendix. f Vol. ii. p. 87. % Vol. ii. pw 1 19. 

§ In moft parts of Ireland, when the land is negle&ed, there fprings up an abundance 
of furze (Ulex Europeus), Qne acre of which, as the writer has befcn credibly informed, 
is found fufficient, in the weftem part of the countyof Cork, to maintain three horfes during 
the winter, 
f See uUe No. 6 in the Appendix. 
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The draining of the latter is often attended "with enormous ezpenfe^ which 
in very few inftances is the cafe with the former. They are frequently found 
elevated above the level of the circumjacent country, and in general there 
is, from fome part or other of each, a fufficient declivity to admit of a com-> 
plete difcharge of their coUefted waters. Some of them are fituated on 
the tops or fides of mountains, and might be rendered perfedly dry and 
fit for cultivation with but very little labour. The great bog of Allen, 
which, in detached maffes, pervades the county of Eildare, the King's and 
Queen's counties, and fldrts that ofWeftmeadi,andwas faid, when Mr. Young 
wrote, to contain 300,000 acres, is far above the level of the fea, and 
gives rife to feveral rivers, into which its ftagnant water might be eafily 
conduded, and which might, at little expenfe, be employed in improving 
it. The Rye takes its rife in the bog of Cappagh. From Boyle in the 
county of Rofcommon, to Ballymoate in that of Sligo, there is a great bog 
which was reported, when Mr. Young travelled through it, to contain 
aii,40o acres. Of this bog, he fays, " nothing would be eafier than to 
drain it, vail trad:s of land have fuch a fall that not a drop of water could 
ren:iain :" and then exclaims, " what an immenfe field for improvement *!*' 
Between Killamey and Nedeen, in the coimty of Kerry, there is a great 
tra£t of moimtainous bog, which the fame gentleman faid was the moftim- 
proveable of any he had feen !• In the fame county, between Killamey and 
Caftleiiland, there is a vaft bog, which, he fays, may alfo eafily be im- 
proved, it being ahnoft dry J. The fmaller bogs of Ireland are in general 
at leafl as advantageoufly circumflanced as thefe. The whole, coUedively 
tadcen, conflitute a moft copious fource of future wealth ; being for the 
moft part convertible into the richeft pofiible meadow and pafture. *^ No 
meadows," fays Mr. Young, ** are equal to thofe gained by improving a 
bog ; they are of a value which fcarce any other lands rife to §."^ 

To reclaim a very confiderable part of the mountains of Ireland, and to 
render many of them almoft as fertile as the low Jands, ploughing or parmg, 
and the fuperinduftion of manure are all that is requifite. " The moun- 
tains in the county of Antrim," fays Mr. Young, " confift of exceeding 
good loam, and fuch as would improve into good meadow ||." The fides 



* Vol. i. p. 310. t VoL ii. p. 90. J VoL ii, p. 121, 

f Vol. ii. part 2. p. 74. || Vol. i. p. a 10. 
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of feveral mountains in the county of Fermanagh are of good dry fime^ 
ftone *• Great tra/£ls of moimtain in the county of Mayo are capaUe of the 
greateft improvement f. Confiderable trads of the mountains near the 
northern boundary of the county of Cork, which a few years ago produc* 
ed nothing but heath, are afl^ually covered with com and potatoes, and ap« 
pear abnofl: as fertile as the lowJands. The mountains and bogs in the 
county of Antrim^ and in many other places, have undergone the £une 
change ; as aifo fome of the mountains in the county of Waterfbrd. ^* Al- 
though," fays Mr. Young, ^^ the proportion of wafte territory is not, I appre- 
Ifend, fo great in Ireland as it is in England, yet are the trads of defert 
mountains and bogs very confiderable. Upon thefe lands is to be praBifed 
the moji profitable bujbandry in the king's dominions J/* In his Fanner's 
Calendar he alludes to mountain trads in Ireland, containing from 20^000 
to 30,000 acres, of which three-fourths might be irrigated. 

That the remark jufl quoted was well founded, there has already been 
afforded fome reafon for believing, when notice was taken of the facility 
With which die bogs, compofing the ^reatefl; portion of the wafte land of 
Ireland, might be drained. But the circumftances which corroborate it 
completely, fljll remain to be confidered ; namely, the abundance of natu- 
ral manures which are to be found either in or near the greater part of thofe 
places where their agency is chiefly required, and the inconfiderable ex- 
pence likely to be incurred by reforting to them. 

The bdg of Allen, like moft others in Ireland, lies, generally fpeaking, 
on aftratum of Umeftone-gravel, the effeds whereof in fertilizing land are, 
as will prefently be more fully noticed, amazingly great. If proportionately 
to the extent of this bog and that of the Bedford level, flretching through 
the counties of Cambridge, Norfolk, Lincohi, and Huntingdon, one half, or 
one quarter of the money which was expended on the latter, were appro- 
priated to the draining and manuring of the former, it would fpeedily at- 
tain a place among the more luxuriant paftures of Ireland; and far furpafs 
the greater part of thofe of which England boafls. The roads through 
iim bog are made of limeftone-gravel, obtained from beneath itj and 
thw verges are covered with white clover, the ordinary herbage produc- 
ed by that incomparable manure. In the great bog before noticed, which 

* Vol. i. p. 277. f Vol i. p. 357. I Tour, ^ol. iL part 2^ p. 69. 
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lies between Boyle and Ballymoate, there is plenty of limeftone, and in 
many parts of it, limeftone-gravel *. In another great bog on the borders 
of the county of Longford, both of thefe manures are every where found t* 
In the bogs and mountains of Sligo alfo, limeflone and limeftone-gravel 
abound |* In the mountains of Fermanagh limeftone is to be had in plen« 
ty§. In the mountainous part of Mayo limeftone-gravel is at hand^. 
Such alfo is the cafe in the boggy parts of Leitrim ||. ' 

Thus far Mr. Yoimg. The authors of the feventeen different ftatiftical 
furveys, lately publifhed, fpeak of the condition and circumftances of the 
wafte land, wherever found, in the fame terms as that gentleman. In 
that of Londonderry, it is obferved, that the wafte lands are for the greater 
part very reclaimaj^le ; that rich marles of different colours are fodnd 
there, as alfo a foft and oily lime, which may be dug with a fpade ; and 
that great quantities of fhells, excellent manure, are found near the coaft, 
and drawn feveral miles up the country. In that of Monaghan it is ob- 
ferved, that the wafte land there is alfo very reclaimable ; that reclaimed 
modr has been raifed from nothing to 5I. per acre rent ; that there is found 
there an incomparable manure called decayed limeftone ; and that there is 
limeftone ^d abimdance of marie in the mountains. In that of Mayo it is 
ftated, that the wafte Jand is every where reclaimable ; limeftone-gravel al- 
moft every where found, and in many places marie. In that of the Sling's 
county it is obferved, that the bogs have every where a fell ; that lime- 
ftone-gravel abounds ; and that one crop will pay the expence of improv- 
ing with it. In that of Leitrim it is ftated, that limeftone and limeftone^ 
gravel are every where, as alfo marles of different forts. In fhort, that 
the county abounds with natural manures. 

In that of Donegal it is obferved, that moft of the mountains are improv- 
able, being interfeded vidth limeftone rock ; that limeftone-gravel is found 
in the mountains, and abounds from Donegal to Killybegs ; and that fhelly 
fand is found in plenty off the coaft. Decompofed Ihneftone, an in- 
comparable manure, is alfo foimd in the mountains of Donegal. In that 
of Tyrone it is ftated, that the waftes are reclaiming faft by means of lime- 
ftone and gravel. In that of the Queen's county it is affirmed, that lime- 



* Young's Tour, vol. i. p. 310. . • f Ibid. vol. i. p. 298. t I^^^- ^^^' '• P* 3¥^* 

§ Ibid. vol. f. p. 277. f Ibid. vol. i. p. S44-s;5. || Ibid. vol. i* p. iBo. 
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ftone and gravel are every where ; and that Ae fineft meadows are obtain- 
ed from bog. In that of Wick low it is aflerted, that at one fide of a hedge 
the land was not worth fixpence an acre, but that at the other it afforded 
pailure to bullocks worth twenty guineas a-piece, in confequence of bang 
improved by limeftone-gravel. In that of Cavan it is obferved, that moit 
parts of the wafte land, efpecially the bogs, are very reclaimable ; and yield 
the fweeteft herbage. In that of Sligo and others, Mr. Young's obferva- 
tions are moft fully confirmed. 

The expenfe of fertilizing bogs and mountains by nftans of limeftone- 
gravel and marie, and alfo the fubfequent profit, at the time when Mr. 
Toung vifited Ireland, appear in a multitude of paffages in his account of 
his toup. To cite thefe paffages here would be equally tedious to the 
reader, and unneceffary ; it being fufficient to refer him to them, and to 
obferve, that the av-erage expenfe was about thirty (hillings per acre j being 
in feme places fo higliT as three pounds, but in very many fo low as nine- 
teen (hilUngs ; and that the rent of the land was. thereby at leaft quadru- 
pled in all inftances; in many, raifed from nothing to one pound j in fome, 
from fixpen(;p to thirty Ihillings, and even to forty *. 

• The following is an account of the expenfe and profit of reclaiming and improving 
640 acres of heathy mountain in the county of Mayo, enclofed in 64. divifions of 10 acres 
each, drawn up by Mr. Young on^he information obtained firom lord Altamont: 

• £. J. d. 

. Two miles of road *.•,.. 100 6 o 

5760 perches of wall •..».. 1442 10 o 
40 iron gates .-..,.. 200 o o 
Sanding with limeftone fand - • - - • 984 o o 

Three years' intereft of iooqL to begin with, at 6. per cent. - iSo o o 

xo farm-houfesy ^c. ^ . . . . . 500 o o 

1406 10 o 

Profit by potatoes ...... 1280 o o 

Do. by 3 crops of oats ..... 3840 o o 

5120 o o 
DeduA 7 years' intereft at 6 per cent, on 3400L - - 1428 o o 

Neat profit . ^ . - . . ' . 369a o o 

Original expence ...... ^^06 xo O 

Profit . . • . . > > a85 10 o.. • 



if the average annual value of rough and uncultivated land, in the year 
1778, be taken fo high as five fliillmgs per acre, the average expenfe of 
fertilizing it with limeftone-gravel at thirty ihillings, the average increafe of 
annual value at ten fhillings, and the average duration of the efficacy of the 
manure at fix years, the profit was then 33I. 6 s. 8d. per cent, during that 
l^eriod. But if the annual value of mountain and bog be taken at fixpence, 
the rife at twenty (hillings, and the expenfe at thirty, the profit was 
661. 13 s. 4d. per cent, for fix years. Well, therefore, might Mr. Young 
affirm, that on thk wafte lands of Ireland might be pra£tifed the moft pro- 
fitable hu(bandry in the king's dominions. 

Since he wrote, the wages of rural labqur, and confequently the exr 
^ce of improving wafte land, have increafed greatly ; but the valuis of 
land has increafed in a much greater degree *. The prefent, therefore, 
f^ems (UU more alluring than the pafi; profpe£l of gain. 

A ikilful expenditure of nine millions of money on the beft circum« 
ftanced parts of the unreclaimed land of Ireland would, beyond all doubt, 
add, at leaft, three millions to its permanent rental, and thei^eby much mor^ 
than compenfate for the annual remittances to abfentees. 

Such an expenditure, moreover, would unqueftionably enable Ireland to 
fupply, mofl: amply, the growing wants of England, after fatisfying thofe of 
her own rapidly increafing population. If even the amount of the difference 
between the military expenfes of Ireland, in the year ended in March 1 794, 
after the war had begun, and thofe in the year ended in March 1800, and 
which was no lefs than 3,986,3041. t? had been thus applied, the laft bene- 
ficial effefl: at leaft would have refulted therefrom. The quantity of com, 
of all forts, imported into England, on an average of three years, ended in 
January 17995 was 247,000 tons, valued at a,7i4y4.o6L 33. 4d. Of this 
the com imported annually from Ireland was worth 435,003!. But had 
eveii one^eighth part of its wafte land been perfeftly reclaimed, though 
even defeftively managed, as at prefent, the whole fupply required by the 
former, and naore too, might eafily have been fumijQied by the latter } and 

let, on an average, at 15 fhillings per aci*, whkh is what brd Akmnont is dear is the 
loweft price it can be reckoned at, it is per annum 480 L An income of 480 L is created 
without expencc.'* Vol. i. p. 357-8-9. 

* Sec the tables marked 19, 20, 22, in the Appen^x. 

f See tiililea«rke4j4in the Appeqdix.^ 
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die mcmBy employed in the purchafie of It would, after fi^rtilisBiftg die land 
of Ireland, have fpeedily flowed back, through different channels, to 
Englaad* Paradc»dcal as it may be thought by fome, it might be fliewn, 
without much ingenuity, that the general wealth of England would be 
eventually much lefs diminilhed by purchaiing whatever fupplies of com 
ihe might have occafion for from Ireland, than from foreign countries, 
chough Ihe were to pay 30 per cent more to the former than to the 
latter. 

The internal communication of the different parts of Ireland, it is 
.true, is as yet very far horn being fo perfe£t as it might be ; the pof&ble 
produce, however, of at leaft one-eighth of its uncultivated land, might 
a&uaily be exported to England, or tranfported at little expenfe from 
one part of Ireland to another. 

Ifithefto, the valuable and abundant natural manures of Ireland have 
been conlidered merely with reference to their efficacy in improving bog 
and mountain* There is, however, another very important refped in which 
they remain to be viewed ; namely, the advantage which they afford, by 
diehr agency in meliorating or recovering fuch lands as have Ipng fince 
ceafed to be in a Hate of nature. 

In thofe parts, of moft countries which are remote frcxn large towng^ 
.the culdvadon of a £urm, owing to a deficiency of good natural manures, 
snuft, ill general, be proportioi&ite to the (lock of tattle kept thereon. 
But in Ireland, where fuch manures almoft every where abound, the 
dung of cattle is not indifpenfably requifite to the i»ogrefs of agriculture ; 
and accordingly, much lefs attendon is paid to its coUedicMi than is ob* 
fervable in other countries. Labour and fkill alone will render the lands 
of Ireland fertile in the extreme i but the labour and (kill of man re* 
quire, in moft other countries, an additional s^ent for producmg this 
ejflfeft. Mr. Young tells us, that on the coaft of Mayo, where fea and other 
manures are in plaity, <^ the common people let their dunghills accu* 
mulate till they become fuch a nuifsmce that they remove their cabins 
to get rid of them *" He fays Hkewife, and the fad is wdl known, 
that the dung of the city of XJmerick was g^erally thrown into the river 
Sbanaen. He aU6 took occaiion to remark, that, in (everal parts of.Ire- 
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land Ae farmers burnt their ftraw ; and that a foddering yard was rarety 
to be feen. 

With the exception of the counties of Wexford, Wicfclow, Tyrone and 
Antrim, Mmeftone is found, in the greateft abundance, in every county 
in Ireland, as is alfo, with the exception* of a few counties, that incom- 
parable manure limeftone-gravel. White, grey and blue marles, of the 
beft quality, are likewife found in moft of the counties, and compenfate, 
in fome of them, efpecially in Wexford, for a deficiency of lime. • 

In almoft every page of the account which the experienced former and 
diligent inquirer, juft mentioned, has given of his tour in Ireland, the ex- 
traordinary efFeds of thefe manures are related. To quote the diflFcrent 
paflages of which they are the fubjefts, feems quite unneceffary. It wiH 
fuffice to fay, on his authority, fully confirmed by the teftimony of others, 
that the effefts of limeftone-gravel, when properly managed, in fertilizing 
land, are, in almoft every part of Ireland, very great, in many, aftonifh- 
ingly fo f and that the worfe the land manured thereby, the greater the 
efFeft produced : that it lafts from five to feven years ; and that its effefts 
are vifible from ten to fifteen : that it is found in the greater part of thofe 
places where its agency is moft requifite ^ that it kills heath, changes the 
nature of moors, and brings white clover in abundance on rough lands 
and bogs : that the three forts of marie, before mentioned, are found either 
under clay, in the river Shannon, or under bogs ; which laft is generally 
the cafe : and that their effefts are, in feveral cafes, not much inferiour to 
thofe of limeftone-gravel. 

Thefe manures were not generally known 20 years before Mr. Young 
wrote ; nor was the management of them, efpecially the marie, then under- 
ftood, nor is it indeed even at prefent. In the county of Longford, he tells 
us, that neither lime nor marie were ufed, though on the fpot * ; that in the 
King's county, neither lime nor limeftone-gravel were ufed, though both 
were in plenty t; and that in the county of Siigo, where there is an amaz- 
ing quantity of limeftone, none was burnt for manure J. 

That the Irifli fliould negled, or be ignorant of the value of thefe* 
manures, about the middle of the laft century, or 20 years before 
•Mr. Yoimg wrote, can afford, however, but little matter of furprife ; th« 
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tfllage of Ire^d being then, comparatively fpeaking, exceedingly cir« 
cumfcribed. 

But it is fomewhat furprifing that their milmanagement of- thefe raa-^ 
uures, and the land which they apply thepi to, (hould ftill continue. The 
e&fts of this mifmanagemetit, efpecjally with refpeft- to limeftone-gravel, 
are ftrikingly vifible in every county where it abounds. The foil, in 
very many, places, appears to have been confiderably injured, rather th^ 
benefited by it. After gravelling their land, they fomedmes take 10 or 
1 2 crops of grain oflF it, without the intervention of a fingle lay crop ; and 
then recur to the operation of gravelling, though on a limeftone-gr^vel 
foil. A fhort refpite from ploughing, or the occafional application of 
turf mold, which is generally near at- hand, would reftore their exhaufted 
land, and render it as fertile as its fubAratum> limeftone-gravel, uni-> 
formly does a. bog. 

The fea coafts likewife,. from which, by the way, no part of Ireland is 
at a. greater diftance than 50 miles, fumifh an inexhauftible fupply of ma- 
nures. Coral fand, a manure of fuperiour value,, is found on the fouth 
coaft in Baltiihorie-bay ; on the fouth-weft coaft in Bantry-bay j on the 
weft coaft in Tralee-bay, Clew-bay, Roundftone-bay, Kilkerran harbour, 

.and Galway-bay ; on the north coaft in Mulroy-harbour j on the eaft coaft 
oflF Brayhead in the county of Wicklow, and in Other places. Shelly 
fand^ which nearly equals the coral in effed, is found on the fouth -weft 

.coaft in Dunmanus-bay ; on the eaft coaft near Birr ifland, in Red-bay, 

,and in many other parts of the fame coaft* Sea weeds, fea fand of dif- 
ferent colours, and fea ooze, are found in abundance all rouijd the coaft j 

:and, except the laft, which has lately been found to be a very good ma- 
nure, are every, where ufed, with excellj^nt effed, by the farmers who liye 

. within five or fix miles of the coaft. 

The following analyfis of fome of thefe fea manures,. was made, .a 
few years ago, by a gentleman of the city, of Cork, converfant in mat- 
ters of this nature : . 

Carbonat;e Argil Silicious 

' of lime, and iron. earth. 

Mud from Courtftafterry harbour- 
Sand from Jlingabelte bay 

♦ L a . . Blue 
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Blue land from Courtnafheny haibour 
Brown do. do* 

do. from Oyfter-haven 
Red fand from the (band near Clonakilty 
Coral land from Bantry bay 

The red fand^ from the ndghbourfaood of ClonakUty^ is found to be of 
fo very fertilizing a nature, efpedally when applied to cenain foils, that it 
is carried feveral miles into the interiour of die country, as is the Iheliy 
iand^ on the coaft of Londonderry, at the other extremity of IrelamL The 
-writer has feen near 500 horfes aifembled at the ftrand where the former 
is foimd. The expenfe of manuring an acre with coral fand, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bantry bay, in which it is dredged up, is but 3 L, as the writer 
was informed on the fpot. The quantity ufed is 80 bags. The good effeds 
of it are experienced for 16 years. 

Befides thefe manures, ther^ is a marine produdion, dredged up in Bal* 
timore bay, which the common people call wo^i^ from its refemblance, 
when dried and prefled, to that article. It is of a dark brown colour, and 
appears to be a fpecies of mofs. It was difcovered about two years ago, 
and has been found an excellent manure for potatoes. The quantity 
laid on, is about eight boat loads per acre, which coft half a guinea each. 
From 60 to aoo boats are conftantly employed, during the fummer, in 
coUeding it. 

Thus does Ireland ai^>ear to poflefs, in the greateft abundance, a vaft 
variety of thofe natural means, whereby the labour and Ikill of man may, 
with certain efficacy, be employed in diminilhing the quantity of ui^Mro- 
du£tive land ; and in preferving and heightening the fertility of that from 
which his aftual fuppUes of food are drawn. 

The different difadvantages which the agriculture of Ireland laboured 
under, throughout the ^ater part of ike lalt century, and which Ihall be 
noticed in their proper place, had, almoll neceflarily, the effed of pre* 
venting an accumulation of capital among thofe who, with a view tp a 
livelihood, were principally concerned in that purfuit. The wealthier 
occupiers of the land were generally engaged in the buiinels of pafture ; 

and 
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and tlte ptcfyts thence accruing to them Vere, for the moft part, expended 
m the purchafe of thofe articles, which the prevailing pradice of exceC- 
five hofpitality reqmred ; feldom or never in agricultural projeds. Se- 
veral of the country gentlemen puiiued tiHage in their refpeSdve demefhes, 
with feme ipirit and fome lldU, chiefly with the view of fupplying the 
demai^ of thar families ; but few <^ them extended their views to the 
augmentation of their rentals, by the knprovement of the wafte and un- 
IM^diiQive land i;riuch they poflefled. The families of thofe few who did 
fo, experience, in a high degree, at this day, the peculiarly beneficial refults 
of the enterprize and indufiry of their anceftors. Country gentlemen, 
indeed, as A^m Smith fomevriiere remarics, are the moil timid of all 
undertakers. The generality of tfaem in Irdand could not, or at leaft 
thought they could not conveniently abridge their annual expences, in fuch a 
manner as to enable them to coiled a fufficient capital for carrying into ef- 
feOt extenfive plans of improvement ; and many of them were probably 
deterred fiK>m adding to ike burdens of Aeur encumbered eftates by 
borrowiBg money for fuch a purpofe. The tillage of Irdand for home 
fttpply, for there was not fufident encouragement held forth to culthrate 
com for exportation, was chiefly carried on by thofe who engaged in it 
ymnh no other capital than the aid of three or four lufty fons or parmers, 
whc^ umted endeavoiu^ were (firefiied, during tiieir fhort leafes, to ex- 
trad from the land as much as the conditbn in which they found it would 
a^hnit of j and whofe annual profits, hardly earned, after defraying the tri- 
vkd expei^ of their food and dothing, were very rarely fuf&cient to qua- 
lify them for any agricukural undertaking which feemed likely to be at- 
tended with even moderate expence. Hence it happened, that the wafte 
hnd <if Ireland, prefentmg fuch an immenfe fource of wealth, was left 
almoft negleded until near the clofe ofthelaft century. 
* The com^bounties and regulations of 17&4, which fhall be difcuflled 
at large hereafter, and the fubfequent increafing demand for the pro- 
ducts of the land, have, however, of late, wonderi^ly ameliorated the dr- 
cnmftances of this dafe of farmers, and thofe of that above them ; and 
have confequently enabled them, in many inftances, in mofl parts of Ii^ 
land, not only to treat their productive land with fomewhat greater liber- 
al than formerly, but to dkeGt their labour to thofe great mines of 
wealth, the bogs and mountains. 

But 
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But ftill the general aim of the Iriih farmer is rather to extrad a capital 
from the land, than to render a capital, previoufly acquired, produdive of 
extraordinary annual profit by the iaftrumentality of the^and. ^ 

This prepofterous mode of proceeding, , which originated in neceflity^ 
and was continued through habit, muft^ however, gradually give way to 
its oppofite. The national induftry of Ireland appears to tend, in a peculiar 
manner, to agriculture, and to thofe trades which profper as it advances. * 

Unlefs the Irifh be allured by an extraordinary profped of gain to be- 
take themfelves, with unufual ardour, to any other manufadure for export, 
except the linen, the probability of their becoming competitors with the peo- 
ple of Britain, either in the Bridfli, or foreign markets, is extremely flight. 
But ftill this tendency of Irilh cafiital and induftry to agriculture fhould be 
feafonably ftrengthened and confirmed. The interefts of Britain and Ire- 
land will be foimd to require that it fhould. The intereft of Britain, long 
the vigilant and active deftroyer of every infant manufacture in Ireland, at 
length requires her to become the zealous encourager of the greateft, the 
moft valuable, and the moft durable manufadure that Ireland or any other 
extenfive coimtry, finularly circumflanced, can pofBbly engage in. But of 
this more hereafter. 

To return to fads: Of Ae cultivated land of Ireland, comprifing, ^ 

as before fhewn, I3y454>375 acres, or confiderably more than two-thirds 
of its area, a very confiderable portion may vie with the richeft in 
Europe ; and furpafTes any of which England can boaft. " Natural fer- 
tility," fays Mr. Young, ** acre for acre, over the two kingdoms, is cer- 
tamly in favour of Ireland *.'* The counties of Limerick, Tipperary, | 

Clare, Kerry, Cork^ Kilkenny, Rofcommon, Sligo, Meath, Armagh, Kil« I 

dare, Wefhneath and Galway, contain trads of from 1000 to 100,000 I 

acres, which it is difficult to exhauft. The following pafTages convey Mr. j 

Yoimg's information refpeding thofe which fell under his obferva- 
tion : many well known to the writer unavoidably efcaped it. ** From 
Elphin towards Kingfton, efpecially near the latter, the foil ranks among 
the fineft I have any where feen. It is dry, found, mellow fandy loam^ 
deep and very rich, the herbage excellent!." This trad lies with- 
in about four miles of the Boyle river, which flows into the Shannon ; and 
is about 20 miles from the port of Sligo. " A great part of Rofcom- 

• Vol. ii. Part ii. p. 3. f Vol. i. p. 308. 
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mon, particularly from Athlone to Boyle, 30 miles long and 10 broad^ 
is flieep walk. The foil is lime-ftone. Thefe fheep walks I had heard fo 
much of that I was eager to make my inquiries concerning them ; they 
were, fome years ago, divided into much larger farms than at prefent, 
for there were meu who had 20,000 iheep : whereas now 6 or 7,000 is 
the greateft flock ♦, &c." This tra£k of rich land reaches to the Shaa- 
non and runs parallel with it. ^< The foil about Monknewton is fo good, 
that if ufed ever fo ill it will recover, and there will be a good fward t-'* 
This is in the neighbourhood of the navigable river Boyne. " Upon th^ 
river Blackwater, there are trads of flat land, in fome places a quarter 
of a mile broad ; the grals every where remarkably fine, h is the fineft 
fandy loam I have any where feen, of a reddifli' brown colour, would 
yield the greateft arable crops in the world, if in tillage ; it is five feet 
deep, and has fuch a principal of adhefion^ that it bums into good brick, 
yet k is a perfedl fandj." ** The rich land reaches from Charleville to Tip- 
perary by Kiifinane, a line of 25 miles, and acrofs from Ardpatrick to 
within four miles of Limerick 16 miles. Bruff, Kiknallock and Hofpital 
have Very good land about them ; the quantity in the whole conje&ured 
to be 106,000^ acres (i6i,9&3 Englifli meafure).. It is a rich, mellow, 
crumbling, putrid, fandy loam, 18. inches to three feet deep, the colour a 
reddiflylHown. k is a dry found land,and would do for tihrn^s. exceedingly 
well, for carrots, for cabbages, and in a word for every tlung. I think, 
upon the whok, it is the richefl: foil I ever faw, and fuch as is applicable 
to every purpofe you can wifli : it will fat the largeft bullock, and at the 
fame time do equally well for fheep, for tillage, for turnips,, for wheat, 
for beans, and in a word for every crop and cireumftance of profitable ' 
hulbandry §.'* *♦ Towards Clonmel, the whole way through the. fame 
rich vein of red fandy loam i have fo often maxtioned ; I ejcamined it 
in feveral fields, and found it to be of aa extraorduiary fertility |(..'' This 
traft reaches to the navigable river Suir» " The Cbrcafles on the Maag, 
are five miles long and two broad down to the Shannon ; the foil is a 
kind of yellow and blue clay, of which they make bricks, but there is a 
forface of blue mould. The gra& of them is applied to fattening .Ifvi" 



•♦ YiA. i. p. 29S. t W. p. 49. J Vol. ii.' p^'aS.. 
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locks, fit>m feven to eight cvt. each, and an acre £it8 one and gives fome 
winter and fpring food for iheep. When they break this land up, they 
fow firft oats, and get 20 barrels an acre, or 40 common barrels, and do 
not reckon that an extra crop; they take 10 or 12 in fucceflion, 
upon one ploughing, till the crops grow poor, and then they fow one 
of horfe beans, which refreihes the land enough to take 10 crops more ; 
the beans are very good *." According to this account the trad in quef- 
tion would yield 256,000 common barrels of oats annually for 12 years 
without manure. '^ The Curragh of Kildare is a {he&p walk of al)ove 
4,000 Englifh acres, forming a more beautiful lawn than the hand of art 
ever made. * Nothing can exceed the extreme foftneis of the turf, which 
is of a verdure that charms the eye, and is highly fet off by the gentle 
inequality of furface. The foil is a fine dry loam on a fandy bottom f/' 
*' lliere are tracts of fuch incomparable land, on the Earl of Kingfton's 
eftate,in the county of Cork, that I have feen very little equal to them except 
in Tipperary, Limerick, and Rofcommon. A deep friable loam, moifl: 
enough for the fpontaneous growth to fat a bullock, and dry enough to 
be perfe&ly under command in tillage ; if I was to name the charader- 
tftics of an excellent foil, I fhould lay that upon which you may fat an 
ox, and feed off a crop of turnips. By the way, I recoiled little or no 
fuch land in England, yet it is not uncommon in Ireland\.^* This land lies 
about feven miles fixnn the river Blackwater. *' There are 20,000 acres 
from Paradife-hill (oounty of Clare) along the Fergus and Shannon to 
Limerick. Thefe lands are called the Corcaffes. The kXL of them is either 
a ricfa black loam, or a deep rich blue clay. All the higher lands are 
limeftone, or limeftone-gravel. The richnefe of thefe Corcaffes is very 
great. When in tillage they fometimes yield extraordinary crops ; 50 
ftat barrels an acre of here have been known, fixteen of barley, and from 
so to 24 of oats are common crops §." ^^ The foil from CaiUe Ifland 
to Tralee (12 Englifh miles) is all a rich limeftone land. About Ara- 
bella I went over fome exceeding fine reddUh fandy and gravelly loam^ 
a prodigioufly fine foiI||.'* '^ To Ardfert through a continuation of ex- 
cellent land and execrable maintgement %J* '< Tlie foil about Kilfiuiae 



• Vol. ji. p. 135. t Id. p. 114. . X Id. p. 271. 
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(county of Kilkenny) is as fine turnip land as any in the world *•" 
<^ Pafs over much light, dry, fandy, gravelly loam, as fine turnip land 
as I ever faw, but not one cultivated in the country. It is this foil all 
the way from Athy to Carlow, 12, Englifli miles t-" This trafl; lies con- 
tiguous to the navigable river Barrow. '^ Near Sir Capel Molyneux's 
domain (in the county of Armagh) I obferved one of the fined red fandj 
loams I have any where feen |.** This is about eight miles from the fouth 
Bann river, which with the aid of the Newry canal, communicates with 
the fea in CarUngford habour. 

From feveral of the ftatiftical furveys, lately publiflied, confiderable 
information on the fubjed before us may be obtained in addition to the in- 
formation of Mr. Young. In that of the county of Meath, it is dated that 
the lands of Diamer in the barony of Fowre are fo very rich that the firft 
10 or 12 crops are quite ufelefs, running to draw, and lodging; that 
50 bullocks of 8 cwt. were fattened on 48 acres of the lands of Skreene ; 
and that in the year 1800, which was very dry and unfavourable, 76 
cows and two bulls were fupported on 77 acres* In the (latiftical furvey 
of the county of Londonderry, mention is m^ide of v^ rich land in the 
neighbourhood of the river Foyle, In that of the King's coimty, it is 
obferved that the l^jid, throughout the baronies of W?trrenftown, Phil- 
%ftown.and Kalgourfey^is ajl very rich. The cpwty of l>^itrim alfi)>. of 
which a great portion is wafte, is faid to contain fome very rich land» 
Tyrone likewife contain3 much very rich land. So does the Queen's 
cbunty, efpedally in the barony of Slewmargy. In the ftatiilical 
fiirvey of the county of Sligo, it is dated that the land, in ^ area 
of one himdred and forty fquare miles (equal to about 113,9^10 
acresy Englifh meafure), and in the neigbourhoods of Mergra, Nymp^eld, 
Ballimpte, and Ballintogher^ is, with little variation, deep, riQh» and pro- 
du^ve, fit for every fpecie^ of tillage, fattening (heep and the heavieft 
oxen. In that of Mayo, it is faid that the fertile land in the barony of 
Gallen will bear two crops of potatoes, three of oats, and one of flax, with 
a fingle drefling of limedoae-gravel. In that of Armagh sdfo the 
great general richnefs of the foil of that county is fpoken of. 

To thefe the writer could, if neceffary, add many other inftanees 
of extraordinary fertility, in counties remote from ea<Ji other: two 

^ Vol. i. p. 93, f Id. p. 86. % Id. p. 171. 
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or three will fuffice. On the lands of Collioure, the eftate of the Honor- 
able Admiral Packenham, thirteen good crops of oats have been taken in un- 
fiitei'rupted fuccefEon from the fame field i^dthout manure. On 1 8 acres 
of pafture, adjoining iGarryhundon, the feat of Sir Richard Butler Bart., 
1 8 bullocks and as many ftieep are generally fattened within the year. 
And the writer has feen two crops of potatoes and two of wheat, all ex- 
tacellent, obtained, without manure, in four years, from the fame field 
"in the demefne of Moorepark, the feat of the Earl of Mo\mtcafliel, in 
the county of Cork. 

In at leaft i8, then, out of 32 counties, there are tra6l:s of land, which, 
icfr tlie moll part, are not to be furpaffed in natural fertility by perhaps 
toy other land in the world. And to an equality with thefe, it is certain 
that a vaft proportion of the remaining bogs might eafily be brought. 

The traveller who haftens through Ireland as mod Britifli tourifts do, 
and beholds its richeft paftures overgrown with thiftles, fern, ragwort, and 
other weeds, will find it difBcult to believe that its foil is much more^fertile 
than that of the highly cultivated fields of England. *' You muft examine 
mio the Iriih foil," fays Mr. Young,** before you can believe that acoun* 
try which has fo beggarly an appearance, can be fo rich and fertile *.** 
In point of nattiral fertility, Ireland is, however, greatly fuperior to Eng^ 
land. Yet, owing to an heretofore luiiverfal want of capital, as before 
noticed, among the more numerous clafs of farmers, in addition to habi- 
tual negligence and fupinendis on the part of many, and a lamentable defi- 
tii^hcy of agricultural knowledge on that of others, the prodnds of Ireland, 
^hich ought unqueftionably to be to thofe of England as at leaft 6 to 5, 
Vite is 4 to s only. In other words, the former ought to produce at lesA 
biie half more than it adually doesf* The average produce of wheat, 
barley, and oats in England, according to the information obtained by 
Mr. Toung, in the courfe of his northern and eaftem tours, was 1 24 pecks 
)per acre ; that of Ireland, as appears in his account of his tour, only 
1 01 7* Moreover a very confiderable part of the arable land of Ireland, 
IxbX fefs perhaps than one-tenth, is, by a long and ruinous fuccefiion 

• '^ol. fi. p. 14^. 

^ Hie ex^erimeiitB of Mr. Parkinfbn fhew that the pit^uce of Irifh land may be more 
ikpB Hilled Dy poilttiiig t£e EngElh mode of culture* Parkinfon's Iriih Farmiag. 
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of grain crops, without znanure^ annually reduced almoft to a (late of fieri- 
Kty, from which, however, it recovers in about two or three years •, and 

is 



* It generally happens, efpecially in the fouthern parts of Ireland, that land thus ex- 
hauiled and abandoned^ thro^fs up fpontaneoufly, about the third year, a profufion of white 
clover and trefoil, likewife red clover, wild vetch, and feveral of the more valuable 
grafles in the fubjoined lift. 

This lift of the indigenous or wild grafles of Ireland was drawn up for the writer 
by Mr. John White, under-gardener in the botanic garden belonging to the Dublin fo- 
ciety at Gbfsneven. He is a6iually preparing for the prefs an ample fyftematic arrange^ 
inent of them, with their names in Irifli, the principal places where they abound, and every 
requifite illuftrfttion of them. 



Jtntbyllas 


Kidney Vefcb* 


Poterium 


Burnet. 


Vulneraria • 


common. 


Sanguiforba 


common. 


Orobfu 


Bitter Fetch. 


Achillea 


MillefoU. 


Tuberofus 


tuberofe* 


Millefolium 


common yarrow. 


LaAjrut 


Fetchling. 


Plantago 


Plantain. 


Pratenfis 


meadow. 


Lanceolata 


rib-grafs* 


VU\a 


vetch. 


Anthoxantbum^ 


Sfring-grafsm 


Sylvatica 


wood. 


Odoratum 


fweet-fcented. 


Cracca 


tufted. 


Eriophorum 


Cotton-graft. 


Sativa 


common. 


Vaginatum. 


fheathed. 


Sepium 


bufli. 


Polyftachion 


common. 


Trifolium 


TrefoiL 


Anguftifolium 


narrow*leaved. 


Officinale 


melilot. 


Nardus 


Mat'grafs. 


Omithopodeoidei 


birds-foot. 


Striaa 


upright. 


Repens 


creepmg* 


Phalaris 


Canary-grafs. 


Pratenfe 


bed-clover* 


Arenaria 


fand. 


Medium 


cow-grafs. 


Panicum 


Pamc-grafs. 


Maritimum 


fea. 


Sanguinale 


cocks-foot. 


Arvenfe 


hares-foot. 


Phleum 


CatsAtaUgrafs, 


Scabrum 


rough. 


Pratenfe 


meadow. 


/GlomeratUQA 


round-headed. 


Alpinum 


alpine. 


Fragiferum 


ftrawberry. 


Rodofum 


knotted. 


Agrarium 


hop. 


Milium 


Millet'grafs. 


Procumbens 


procumbent. 


Effufum 


conunon. 


Filiferme 


leaft. 


Alopeeurus 


Fox'tail'graft. 


Lotus 


Birds-foot trefoil 


Pratenfis 


meadow. 


Comiculatua 


common. 


Geneculatui 


knee*bent. 


Villofua 


hairy. 


Agrojlis 


bent-grafs. 


CiicGrum 


Succory. 


Canina 


brown. 


Intybtts 


common* 


Stolonifera 


creeping. 




M 


3 


Maritima 
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is fucceeded In the clafs of unprodudHve land by an equal portion fimilarly 
deteriorated. Such treatment would certainly render a vaft proportion of 

the 



Maritima 


fea. 


Dumeterum 


wood. 


Hefpida 


fine. 


Decumbens 


decumbent 


Pumila 


dwarf. • 


Elatior 


tall. 


Minima 


leatl. 


Calamana 


reed-like. 


Aria 


Hatr-gtafs^ 


Pratenfis 


meadow. 


Aquatict 


water. 


Fluitans 


float. 


Criftau 


crefted. 


Loliacea 


darnel-like.^ 


Cafpitofa 


turfy. 


Bromuj 


Brome-grafs, 


Flexttofa 


zig-zag. 


Seculidus 


i^e-like. 


Precox 


early. 


Mollis 


foft. 


Caiyophillea 


filvery. 


Erebus 


upright. 


Mckca 


Melic-graff. 


Afper 


hairy. 


Uniflora 


one-flowered. 


Sterilis 


barren. 


C«rul^ 


purple. 


Arvenfis 


field. 


Poa 


Meadow^rafs, 


Sylvaticus 


flender-wood» 


Aqufttica 


water. 


Pinnatus 


winged. 


Alpina 


alpine. 


Giganteus 


gigantic. 


Trivialis 


rough-ftalked. 


Jivena 


Oat'graft. 


AnguAifoHa 


narrow-leaved. 


£latior 


taU. 


Pratenfia 


fmooth-ftaHted» 


Pubefcens 


downy. 


Annua 


annual. 


Plavefcens 


yellow. 


Maritima 


fea, or lalt-<narih. 


Ptatenfis 


meadow. 


Rigida 


'rigid. 


Arundo 


Reed'graft, 


CompreflTa 


flat-ftalked. 


Phragmetis 


common. 


Nemoralfs. 


wood. 


Colorata 


canary. 


Diftan« 


loofe-flowered. 


Arenaria 


fea. 


^Srsza 


Quaking-grafs, 


Lolium 


DarneUgrafs. 


Media 


middle. 


Perenne 


perennial. 


DaByUs 


Coeh'foot-grafi* 


Tenue 


flender. 


Glomerata 


common. 


Temulentum 


annual. 


Cynofurui 


Dogt^aU-grafs, 


Arvenfe 


com. 


Criftatus 


crefted. 


Rotthollia 


Hard-grafi. 


Feftuca 


Fefcue-grafi 


Incurvata 


fea. 


Bromoides 


barren. 


Elymus 


Lime-grafi* 


' Ovina 


fheep*B. 


Caninus 


bearded, or dog^s. 


Vivipara 


viviparous. 


Hordeum 


Barley'grafs , 


Rubra 


red. 


Marinum 


walL 


.Puriufcula 


hard. 


Pratenfe 


meadow. 

Maritiffludi 
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the land of England altogether ufelefs, for at leafl twice the time that 
the abufed land of Ireland is prevented from yielding fuftenance to man or 
beaft. 

In refped then of that paramount article, foil, as well as all the other 
phyfical advantages which facilitate the augmentation of national weakh, 
Ireland may be truly faidto hold a moft diftinguifhed place among Euro- 
pean countries. Were human induftry and fkill perfeveringly direded to 
the foil of Ireland, it might eventually be rendered, by the conftant aid 
of an inexhauftible fupply of the very beft natural manures of various na- 
tures, perhaps little, if at all, inferiour to that of Italy. And fureiy Ire- 
land would then, upon the whole, be much more faithfully defcribed in 
the words of Pliny, appofitely quoted by Dr, Beaufort, as a motto to his 
memoir, than that country which the patriotifm of the Roman naturaljft 



MarttiiQum 
Triiicum . 
Junceum 
Repens 
Loliaceum 



fea* 
Wheat grafu 
rufli-like. 

couch or creeping, 
dwarf. 



Mollis 
Lanatus 



X,9figrafs* 
ioDg-awned. 

(hort-awned 



•Thcfegraffw are indigenous in England alfo. But this difference hetween the two 
countries ia to be remarked^ that; with the txecption oTthe tneadow fox-tail, (Alopecuriis 
Pratenfis,) the foil of Ireland, generally fpeaking, throws up fpontaneonfly the more 
valuable of thefe grafles in the ^eateft profuiioQ« The contrary of wbidh iff generaflf the 
cafe in England. 

The following efcdent plants, among various others, alfo grow wild in Ireland i 

' Crmnbe Martiima fea-cale. Beta Maritimd fea-beet. 

-Chen^iRym bonui Hwrieus wild fpinage. 

Likewife the following ftirubs : 
jlrbutut 
Junipertn 

Communis common. 

Montana mouotaiii. 

« ^ , , . ^ 

The commoA Tormentil {Tormeniina ereffa) is found in great abuiidance in the moun» 
tainouft diftrifis tff Ireland. It ^s ufed ae a fubftitute for oak bark in tanning. - ' 

The grafs-leaved Ac^rus^ or Chineie fw^t*grafs, which, i» IdgMy valued in ChilttC 
grows wild on the mooBtains above Cailkwellanj in the county of X)own. " - ' 

• M 3 pmmpfivl 
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prompted him to eulogize : *• Situ ac falirfyritate coeK atque temperfe, ac- 
ceflTu cundarum gentiiun faciM, Kttoribus portuofis, aquarum copia, mon- 
tium articuUs, feronim animalium uinocentia, pabuli ubertate : qui(fqui(t 
eft quo carere vita non debeat, nufquam eft pr»ftantius ; fruges, vellera^ 
Una, juvend */* 

That Ireland greatly furpaflfes her fifter-country England, in the aggre- 
gate of the endowments of nature,is abundantly obvious. And it may fairly 
be queftioned whether the latter, aftoally abounding in wealth beyond 
any other country in Europe, can boaft of any one natural advantage which 
the former does not pofiefs in afuperiour degree, 

' Recapitulation. — With a fituatiwi, then, fo eminently favourable to fo- 
reign commerce ; with a coaft fo free from danger, and every where pre* 
fentmg fafer and more capacious harbours and bays than are to be found 
in any other country, of equal extent, in the world ; with fo many noble ri- 
vers flowing through the land, in all dire^^ions, through the richeft parts 
of it, through as fertile diftriOs as any in Europe, through diftrids of un- 
rivalled fertiKty, and terminating in harbours calculated not only by lo- 
cality, but by every other requifke, for the profecution of the moft exten- 
sive traffick with every other nation under the canopy of H^ven ; with^ 
fuch vaft advantages in reaped of artificial navigsdons ; with fuch uhequalled 
means of brmglng all parts of the country, as it were, into contad one 
with another,and affording to each the varied markets of all the reft \ with 
a climate fo far reiioved from the extremes of heat and cold, as to permit 
che unhoufed labourer to purfue his occupation, without danger or obftruc- 
tion, throughout the year, and to infure an almoft perpetual verdure to 
the paftures ; with fuch an abundant fupply of thofe minerals and foffils 
which are moft necefTary to the well-bang of man, and on which human 
labour and ingenuity may be exerted with the fulleft eflfeft j with fuch pro- 
dudive fifheries, bodi off the ^oflfts and in the rivers and lakes ; with a 
foil fo luxuriant and inexhauftible ia nany places, fo fertife ia moft, and 
fo capable in siUothers, of being rMtdered iit a triling e^q>enfe, highly and' 
pofmanentiy profitable ; with a fingutar aflembhige of all the various requi- 
fites for becoming the great emporium of the commercial world, the theatre' 
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of induftry and arts, the granary of the weft of. Europe, and the fuc- 
cefsful rival of all other countries, ancient or modem, in commercial opu- 
lence and national ftrength ; how has it happened that Ireland was not 
long fince what the fagacious fir William Temple affirmed (he might be- 
come, ** one of the richeft countries in-Europe ?** How has it happened 
that (he did not long fince make what he affirmed (he was capable of mak- 
ing, ** a mighty increafe of ftrength and revenue to the crown of England ?'* 
How did it happen that this fair iiland, fo profiifely gifted with all the more 
valuable boohs of nature, continued imtil near theclofe of the laft century, 
in a ftate of comparative obfcurity and national poverty ? How did it hap- 
pen that a fpirit of uiduftry, and a fpirit of commercial enterprize, became 
completely exdnguifhed among the a£tive, quick-fighted, and adventurous 
people of Ireland ? The folution of thefe queftions is far from being either 
d^dult or uninterefting. It will conftitute the following part* 
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OF TH£ CAUS£$ WHICH FRUSTRATED THE NATURAL ADVAMTAOEt 

' OF IRELAND. 



SECTION L 

Refpeffive political Conditions of Britain and Ireland. 

^1 ^riE caufes which operated, untfl near the clofe of the laft century, iii 
^ rendering almoft abortive the various aiid eminent advantages oh- 
vioufly poflefled by Ireland, are to be difcovered, partly among tibe ads 
of the Bridih legiflature, and partly among diofe of the fubordinate legif- 
bture of Ireland* 

From the Reftoration, but efpedally from the Revolution, to a very recent 
period, the condud of the former towards Ireland, with reference to trade, 
appears to have been invariably governed by the illiberal fuggeftions, 
the deceptions reprefentadons, the felfifh remonftrances and importuni- 
des of merchants; by an Hl-judged eventual folicitude for the exclufive 
commercial advancement of Britain ; and it, may perhaps be added, by a 
£dfe perfuafion of the expediency of keq>ing Ireland m a fbte of debifi- 
tation, in order to her beiag the more eafily managed. *^ llie objed of 
that fpecies of pdicy which the Britifli government had exerdfed towards 
Ireland, (faid Mr. Pitt, in his fpeech on the commercial propofitions in 
the year 1785,) had been to debar her from the enjoyment and ufe of her 
own rdburces, and to make her completely fubfervient to the interefts 
and opulence of Britain.'' 

* On the other hand, the legiflature of Ireland, from the latter epoch, 
however the general tenor of its condu& might have been occafionally 
qualified by the fpirited refiftance of a few intelligent and patriodc indi- 
viduals, appears to have afted as if bound alike by duty and intereft to 
fecond the deflru^ve views of the government of Britain. 

N • Nor 
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Nor does the condud of either^ if duly examined^ afford much groimd 
for furprife. 

During the earlier ftages of fuccefsful commerce, a mere mercantile 
fpirit, and its infeparable concomitant commercial jeaioufy, are likely 
to have extenfive influence on the public mind in every country : and the 
varying exigencies of a commercial and belligerent nation, fuch as Britain, 
are extremely unfavourable to its extinftion. 

From the Reftoration to the Revolution, the commerce of England was 
greatly extended. The attention of the Englifh, during that period, was 
much more direfted to trade, than it had ever been during any former 
one. A mercantile fpirit began to prevail ; and foon acquired effeQive in* 
fluence over the dedfions of the legiflature. The nation throve in an un- 
precedented manner. The. fubferviency of the legiflature to the frffiih 
views of merchants increafed ; and was inculcated, rather than re^x-obated, 
by the party and popular writers of the day» Every manufafture that waa 
eftabliihed, every channel of commerce that was opened, andevery exclufioa 
that was fuggefted by Britifh manufaftures, for the purpofe of obtaiixing 
a monopoly in the home market, and throughout the Britifli dominions, 
was as flrei^ioufly fupported either by the pamphlets or fpeeches of thofe 
who aimed at a charader for patriotifm, as if the wel&re of the nation 
depended altogether on the particular manufadure, trade, or exclciioH^ 
which interefled individuals had obtruded on the confideratioa of the 
public. Whatever oppoiiticxi this fpirit experienced, in its progrefs,, 
from a few difinterefted and deep-thinking men, was fpeedily overcome, 
and brought into difrepute with the nation at large. The opinions of 
felfiih merchants over-ruled the liberal ones of other orders of men. — 
" The fuperiority," fays Adam Smith, " of merchants and mafterrma* 
nu&durexs over the country gentleman is not fo much in their knowledge 
of the public intereft, as in their having a better knowledge of their own. 
intereft than he has of his. It is by this fuperior knowledge of their own 
intereft that they have frecjuently impofed upon his generofity, and per- 
fuaded him to give up both his own intereft and that of the public, from 
a very fimple but honeft conviction, th^t their intereft and not iijs was the, 
intoreft of the public ♦." 



♦ WeJtl^of Nationsi vol. i. p. 258. 
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Even after this incomparable writer had diflPufed his liberal and en- 
lightened notions, and led the Britifh public and Europe to a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the true principles of trade, than had before been at- 
tained, this mercantile fpirit continued to preferve its influence. He boldly 
and wifely, but with little effed, advifed his countrymen to beware of 
an implicit reliance on the propofals of merchants and mafter-manufac* 
turers. ** The propofal," fays he, *• of any new law or regulation of 
of commerce which comes from this order, ought always to be liftened to 
with great precaution, and ou^ht never to be adopted till after having 
been long and carefully examined, not only with tiie moft fcrupulous^ 
but the mofl fufpicious attention. It comes from an order of men, 
whofe intereft is never exadly the fame with that of the public, who 
have generally an interefl to deceive and opprefs the public, and 
who accordingly have, on many occafions, both deceived* and op- 
prefled it*." His notions, it is true, appear to have made a due 
impreifion on the Britifh miniflry in 1784; but the modifications, and 
indeed eflential alteration, which the Irifh commercial propofitions under- 
went, amounted to a fufficient evidence of the ftill prevailing influence 
of the. fpirit in queftion over the Britifh legiflature. The people of Bri*» 
tain were taught to believe, and did believe, that if thefe propofitions re* 
ceived the fan£Hon of parlhment, in their original flate, Ireland would 
become the emporium of the commodities of the Weft, would underfell 
England every where, would attraft Britifli capitals, Britifh merchants, 
and Britifh manufadures; and, in fhort, would ultimately prove the 
ruin of Britain. Tet when Ireland was, by other means, placed in the 
enjoyment of the advantages which thefe propofitions held forth, none 
of the lamentable eSe&s predifted by the apprehenfive avarice of traders 
enfued. On the contrary, the gains of England have been, greater, and 
and her commercial dealings with Ireland much more extenfive fince^ 
than before. The quantities of thofe different Britifh manufafibures, 
about which fuch ftrong apprehenfions were entertained, now annually 
purchafed by Ireland, are, colleftively, near four times greater thaa 
during the feafon of apprehenfion ; and the foreign m^chandize pw 
ported from Ireland is flill a mere trifle ; being to her produce and ma« 
nufa^res exported, as not more than 1 to 67!^ 

• Wealth of Natioos, vol. i^p. 159. f-Ste TaU(»mflrbe<mo. IX. XL XIL ia the 
Appendix. 
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It was long and generally received as a truths among mercantfle <na- 
dons, and indeed, whatever may be the fentiments of individuals, appears 
to be fo at prefent, that the commercial wealth of one country may be 
augmented by a diminution of that of another i yet there are few truths 
better eftablilhed than the converfq of the propofition. The excellent 
writer laft quoted fets this matter in a clear light, on more occafions than 
one. " The wealth of a neighbouring, nation/' fays he, " though dan-^ 
gerous in war and politics, is certainly advantageous in trade. In a ftate 
of hofHlity it may enable our enemies to maintain fleets and armies fu^ 
perior to our own ^ but in a ftate of peace and commerce it muft like- ^ 

wife enable them to exchange with.us.to a greater value, and to afford a 
better market, either for the immediate produce of our own induftry, or 
for whatever is purchafed with that produce. As a rich man is likely to 
be a better cuftomer to the induftrious people in his neighbourhood than 
a poor, fo is likewife a rich nadon. A rich man indeed, who is himfelf a 
manu&fturer, is a very dangerous neighbour, to all thofe who deal in the^ 
fame way. All the reft of the neighbourhood, however, by. far the 
greateft number, profit by the good market whkh his expenfe.afibrd^ 
ihem. They even profit by his iinderfellingthe poorer workmen who j 

deal in the fame way with him. The manufa&urers of a rich nation,^ i 

in the fame manner, may no doubt be very dangerous rivals to thofe of 
their neighbours. This very compedrion, however, is advantageous to 
the great body of the people, who profit greatly befides by the good mar-» 
ket, which the great expenfe of fuch a nation affords them iii every other 
way. Private people who want to make a fortune never think of retiring 
to the remote and poor provinces of the country, but refort either to the 
capital, or to fome of the great commercial towns. They know that 
tdiere little wealth drcuktes, there is little to be got, but that where a 
great deal is in modon, fome ihare- of it nuiy fall to them. The fame 
maxims which would, in this manner, 4tred the common fenfe of one, or 
ten, or twenty individuals, Ihould regulate the judgment of one, or ten, 
or twenty milUons, and ihould make a whole natbn regard the riches of its 
aeighfaours, as a probable caufe and occafion for itfelf to acquire riches. 
A nation that would enrich itfelf by foreign trade is ciertainly moft likely to 
do fowhea its neighbours are all rich, induftrious, andcommercial nations*." 
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If this reafoning be true when applied to nations not even in a ftate of 
ftdaiatbn, furely it is much more fo when applied to nations fubjed: to 
the fame King. But plain unadulterated good fenfe like this, with re« 
gard to commerce^ was hi from being in vogue about the time of the Re« 
▼oludon, and ftill lefs fo at a fubfequent period ; nor does it appear to 
have as yet perfedly fucceeded in exploding its oppofite. 

About the epoch, juft mentioned, very ferious apprehenfions began to 
be entertained of a dangerous malry on the part of Ireland ; and thefe 
apprehenfions originating, no doubt, with xnerch^i^ts, were foon adopted 
by ftatefman .and.political writers. 

Sir Wflliam Temple in his letter on the advancement of trade in Ire^ 
land^ written in 1673, to the Earl of EiTex, fays, ^' regard mull be had 
todiofe points wherein ^he trade of Ireland comes to interfere with any 
main branches of the trade of England ; in which cafes the encouragement 
06 fuch trade ought to ^e either > declined or moderated, and fo- give way 
to^he intereit of trade in England*.*'' Speaking of the wool of Ireland 
he fays, ** the improvement of this commodity by manufadurers in this 
kingdom would give fo ^eat a damp to the ttiade of England, that it feema 
not fit to be encoumged beret*'^ 

Dodor Davenant, whofe ideas on tl^ fobjefb of commerce and go* 
vemmentwerejuft, Ifl>eral, and comprehaifive, appears to have ftibmitted,' 
in the cafe of Ireland, to the fpirit^ which dominated in his time. 

** That the people of Ireland," fays he, " fliould increafe, that their 
lind fhouldb^ drained and meliorated^ that they (hbuld.have trade and 
grow' wealthy 'by it^ may not, peradventure, be dangerous to England^ 
for it is grantectthat their ridieswill^mter at laft here tn their mother^ 
country. 

** And colonies that enjoy not only protedion> but who are at their 
eafe, and flourifh, will in air likelihood be lels inclined to innovate, 
or to receive a foreign yoke, than if they are harafled and -compelled to 
poverty through the hard uikg^ of the people from whom they are de- 
nted. If feems therefore a point of the higheft wifiiom to ^ve the phii- 
ters of Ireland all encouragement that can poffibly confift with the wel- 
fare of England ; for it is an outwork to the feat of empire here; r^k 

* Mifcellaaeoot works, vol« iii. p. 13. f .Ibfd^. 

ihould 
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fliould be gained by smy neighbouring power, the Aim oCafikim would be 
put in danger. It is to be preferved but by a numerous army^ or by its 
own proper ftrength. How far the firft way may affe& our Uberties it is 
not (UfScult to determine ; it follows then that the fafeil courfe muft be 
to let them thrive by hulbandry, and fome trade. — Ever fince Ireland did 
improve, it can be made appear England has had no Imall proportion of 
its gains*/' 

With thefe fentiment^ however, which were comparatively free firom 
the influence of the prevailing fpirit of commercial jealoufy, the Infpec- 
tor General's conduQ: and writings did not long continue tx) correfpond« 
He tells us that a bill had pafied the Houfe of Commons and. was com- 
mitted to the Houfe of Lords, for prohibiting the exportation of the wool* 
len manufadures of Irdand to foreign parts; that he had inclined to the 
milder fide, being indeed, in bis judgment, againft prohibitions, becaufe 
moil of fuch as came within his obfervation feemed to have been puflied on 
(without doors) Tather for private ends and to ferve fome particular turn, 
than calculated to produce any public benefit- 
But that having now more maturely confidered this nice controverfy, 
lie began to lean to their opinion who thpught fuch z, bill neceflary !• 

The Infpedor General did not (Ic^ here ;^— for when it was in contem- 
plation he fet up the linen manufadure in Ireland as a compenfation for 
the lofs of the woc41en, he oppofed the plan on different grouhds, con« 
<luding with faying, ^^ that it ought to be carefully examined, whether or 
no a better expedient might not be thought on to ftop the progrefs of 
the Iriih in the new draperies, than to introduce the linen manufadure 
ii^to, Ireland? and whether it would not be beft for both kingdoms to 
take off the prohibition upon Irifli cattle ? It is true," fays he, ** the breeding 
<oi^itie^ will be thereby fomewhat hurt, but it will encourage improve- 
ments and melioration of barren land in order to feed, which will be ad- 
vantageous t;o the whole public of the nation. It will diveft thofe of Ire^ 
land from thinking to extend their trade too much abroad ; a point not to 
J^^igbtvdi and it will, in a manner, confine a principal part of their deal- 
ings tpf t})i$; kingfiom^ which for many reafons of ftate will be bed and 
^feift. for England J."^ . ^ 

' ♦ Polidcat and commerciaTworls, vol-ii, p. 257. f Ibid. vol. ii. p. 239* 

When 
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Vnuen fuch fattime&ts were entertained by fuch men as Temple ahd 
Darenant, it is naturai to prefume that a high degree of commercial il- 
liberality, towards the people of Ireland, was prevalent among &ofe 
oJF England. Such in h6t was the cafe, not only about the period of* 
the Revolutbn, but ever after. And this iUiberality appears to have beea 
always practically proportionate to the weaknefs of Ireland, refuldng from 
the difunion of its inhabitants: and to have uniformly operated, on all 
Gommercialemergencies, until the Irifli people, ftrengthened by unanimity, 
demanded and effe£ked its repreffion. 

Ireland, though a diftind kingdom and acknowledged as fuch, was con- 
fidered and treated by Ei^land as a coloty ; and as a colony whereof the 
profperity was deemed rather dangerot» than beneficial to the modier* 
country. The doty and the intereft of the iiifli legiflature evidently 
required an unalterable oppofition to the fyftematic commercial oppref- 
ilon i»ra£tifed by Britain. And^ there can be little doubt, that had tfcc 
Irifli nation at lai^e, notwithftanding its comparative weaknefs, manifefted 
tendency to wanrantable refiftance i or even had its fubordinate legif** 
ature Repeatedly and loudly nemonftrated, and reforted, on all fit occafions, 
to the ftrongeft language of ^Bflatisfiaidion, that commercial oppreffion 
would have been mitigated at leaft, if not wiiolty dtfcontinued. But \m* 
fortunately there were certain ^pt^cuKinfies lA the Irifh- fyUfem of civil 
polky, and in the drcumflances of irehmd, which had a cfircft tendency 
to facilitate any fpecies' of ufurpation on the part of Britain. 

From the Houfe of Lords which c()mprifed a very great portion of 
the chief land proprfetor^ of Ireland, or thofe whofe intereft was princi* 
pally at ft&e, little refiftance could well be ekpeded. A very oonfidera- 
ble number of them refided conftantly in England, where moreover many 
of them had large pofleflions^ and confequently were natuially as much 
intorefted in behalf of the welfare of that country, as they couki be in be- 
half of the welfare of Ireland. Thbl^ few who attended th#if parliamen- 
tary duty, tft the latter, genieranyfeund theihfelves, as the Jbuniate of 
their houfe fliew, out-numbered by the fpiritual Lords, who appear to 
have been very punftual in their attendance j and of whom a large 
portion were Engliflimen, and very few had territorial poiTeffions of a 
permanent nature in Ireland^ • r 

The 
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The Houfe of Commons, compofed of perfons whom the natui'e of 
their eie£tion *, and the duration of their legiflatire powers f, exempted 
much more from popular reftraint than the members of the Lower Houfe 
in Britain, and who confequently were more liable to l>e fwayed by the 
expedients which every clumfy minifter may refort to; deputed more- 
over, either nominally or really by a minority of the people, in a perpe>- 
, tual ftate of hoftiHty with the majority, and confequently deftitute of 
natioxial fupport ; were not oiily not qualified to refcue their country from 
its ignominious and miferable condition, even though no fuch law as 
that of Poynings, which fubjeded the parliament of Ireland to the con- 
troul of the Britifh government, had exiiled , but fii^ciently pre-difpofed 
to adopt fuch further meafures^ obftrudive of the welfare of Ireland, as 
might occafionally be fuggefted or prefled by fucceffive viceroys, no ways 
interefted in its profperity, but almoft uniformly ftudious to render the 
tenor of their government fubfervieni t9 the views of that of Britain. 

As for the conitituent body of Ireland, coHfifting excliifively of pro* 
tellants, they were at all times eafily alarmed by any representation, 
however vifionary, of mifchievous defigns in the contemplation of their 
Roman Catholic countrymen ; or even by occafional returns exhibiting 
an xncreafe of their numeral ftrength ; and under the recurrent impulfe 
of fear, readily acquiefced, for a Icmg time^ in ev^meafure tending to the 
gratification of that country on which alone they relied for fupport. Be- 
fides, among the individuals of 4^his ^uurowed order of conftituents, every 
fhing in the gift of government, and every one of that endleis and di- 
verfified multitude of jobs, for which Ireland has ever been notorious, 
were exdufively diftributed : and this partial diftribution had n^eflkrily 
die effed of d^fing perfonal content, or at leaft that of filendng cla- 
mours which would otherwife have been audible. 

The inevitable final refult of this unpropitious combination was, a 
very fcanty .and difprpportionate acquifition of commercial wealth on 
the part of Ireland ; and an almofl; utter extinction of a fpirit of induf- 
try therem. 

* The open boroughs in Irehnd were few ih comparifon of thofe in Engbnrd^ which 
nay be deemed fo. 
f The parliament continued during the life of the reigning king. 

To 
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To cramp, obftruft, and render abbrdve the induftry of the Iriih». 
were the objeds of the Britifh trader. To gratify commercial avarice, to 
farve Sritain at the expenfe of Ireland, or to fecilitate the government 
of the latter, were die varying obje^h of the Britifh minifter. To keep 
doxvn the paflfts^ coft what % would, and to augment their own revenues 
by the pubhc money, indead of urgmg the adoption of wife, liberal, and 
patriolic me^fures calculated to quadruple the rents of thdr eftates, were 
the objefls of the reputed reprefentatives of the Irifh people, and to fecur^ 
themfelves from retaliations on the part of the Roman Catholics, whoni 
they were encouraged to perfecute and taught to dread, was the general 
oljeft of the Iriih gentry. 

The um'mpeded purfuit of thefe different objeds had necefiariily the 
effed of debilitating Ireland; and preventing that rapid increafe of wealth 
which ihe mufl. otherwife have experienced : an effed which proved ul« 
timately detrimental to all who concurred in its production, from the Irifli 
country-gentleman to the Britifh trader, except perhaps the needy mer- 
cenary who bartered his vote in parliament. The land of the Irifh pro- 
teflant gentleman did not rile in value as it would otherwife have rifen ; 
the genial flrength of the empire was not augmented as it might have 
been ; nor were the demands of the Irifh nation on the produce of Bri- 
tifh induflry, fo extenfive as they might otherwife have become. 

In reviewing the different ads of the parliaments of Britain and Ireland, 
which affeded the trade of the latter, it will be found that the trade of a 
diftind kingdom, the trade of an efiential part of the Britifh Empire, was 
unfuitably, \mjufUy, unwifely, and oppreffively limited like that of a co- 
lony } that the profperity of Ireland was always facrificed to that of Bri- 
tain ; that, with the exception of the linen, every valuable manufafture ef- 
tablifhed in Ireland, or of the eftablifhment or even introduftion whereof 
there was any profpefl:, and which was likely to become in any degree 
a competitor, either in the home or foreign market, with a fimilar one 
undertaken in Britain, however infignificant, was induflrioufly deprefTed ; 
that the Irifh were invariably obliged to give the preference to the pro- 
duce of Britifh indufhy ; that, with the foregoing exception, no manu- 
fa£hnre of Ireland was fairly received by Britain ; that downright necef- 
fity alone occafioned the admiflion of even the rude produce of the for- 
mer into the latter ; that the ads of the Irifh parliament which affeded to 

o ^m 
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^m at internal im|Mrovements, calculated to enlarge the trade of the coun^ 
try, or which purported to be for the advancement of any lucrative fpe-> 
cies of enterprize, were, for the moft part, merely illufive ; that the c<Mn^ 
mercial reftraints, which Ireland laboured under were moft grievous 
and moft numerous when the Roman Catholics were moft over^ 
powered ; that the late^ but happy liberation of the Irifli trade, and the 
emancipation of the Irifh Roman Catholics, were coeval and concurrent ;. 
and that there is fufEcient: reafbn to infer from ^the long and uninter-^ 
rupted fucceffion of thefe reftriftive and illufive laws, thkt Irehnd would 
have continued in a ftate of thraldom. to this day;, had it not been for an 
accidental occurrence of aufpicious circumftances tending to promote the. 
principles of union among Irifhmen; and to give fuch effefUve energy 
to the pqpular voice, as was likely to infure a legiflative compliance with, 
the warrantable demands of. a long betra.yed ajjd oppreffed people*. 
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SECTION n. . 

Englijb Statutes rejlridive rf the Trade of Ireland. 

THE peculiarly favourable fituation of Ireland for commercial inter- 
courfe with Ameiica and the Weft Indies, was^ one of the firft of 
thofe natural advantages .poffeffed by the former, which excited the a^j^re- 
henfions of the mercantile body of England. And this apprehenfion, thus 
groimded, appears to have continued with unabated influence : for in the 
years ^78475, as before noticed, when the Iriih commercial propofitions 
were in agitation, it was declared, in a fit of anger and defpondency, 
both in and out of parliament, that in the event of their being acceded to 
by the legiflature^ Ireland muft inevitably become the emporium of the 
conunodities of the weft. 

By die 12 C. IL c. 18, the Irifh were ezprefsly enabled to participate 
with the Engliih all the benefits.arifiqg from that prudent a6;, and accord- 
ingly traded ^eely with the plantations. But by the ij C. 11. c. 7, rno 
commodities of the growth of Europe were to be imported into the plan- 
tations, biit fuch as were laden and put on board in England, Wales, or 
Berwick, on pain of confifcation, except fait for the fiflieries of New Eng- 
land and Newfoundland, wine from the Madeiras^ and Azores, and 
horfes, fervants, and viduals from Scotland and Ireland 4 to which was 
added by 3 and 4 A. c. 8, and by 3 G. L c. 2>i, linen from Ireland. But 
die Irifh, not confidering themfelves bound by the new law, (15 C. II.) 
carried on the ^trade as before. It was in confequence ordered by 
22 and 23 C. II. c. 26, that the word Ireland fliould for the future be 
left out of all bonds taken for the delivery of plantation commodities 
, in England, Ireland, Wales, or Berwick; fo that although the Iriih 
were not exprefsly forbid to import them, yet the bonds being to be 
given for delivery in England, Wales, or Berwick, the Irifh codd not, 
.without incurring the poialty of their bonds, deliver them any where elfe'; 
and confequently fell under the limitations of the navigation a&, j>lan« 
tatipn a£t, &c. This aO:, which was a temporary one, was continued by 
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5 G. L c. 1 1, fo long as the ad of tonnage and poundage fliould endure. 
By the 25 C. II. c. 17, fhiparefufing to give bonds were only to pay 
certain duties. But by 7 and 8 of W. UI. c. 22, it was declared that^ 
notwithftanding the duties ordered to be paid by that ad, all ihips what- 
foever fhould give fuch bonds as were required by 12, 22, and 23 C. II. 
and afterwards^ in the fifteenth fedion of the fame ad, it is ordered that no 
commodities of the growth or manufadure of the plantations fhall, on any 
pretence whatfoever^ be landed in Ireland or Scotland, unlefsthe fame has 
firft been landed in England; and has paid the rates and duties with 
which they are chargeable by law. Thus was Ireland, While rendered 
incapable of making efFedual remonftrances by national imbedllity, 
confequent on internal difunion, avaricioufly eitcliided from the dired lu- 
crative trade of the whole weftem world. Tlie exclufiye tnuling com- 
panies of England had thie effed of narrowing and fhackling t)i^ com- 
merce of' Ireland, with other parts; of pbftruding it completely 
with Afia;' and feconded by auxiliary ftatutes, of contravening it with 
Africa. 

It is true that before the happy period of Irifh' unanimity and ftrength, 
there occurred a relaxation of the laws \^hich impeded t^e conunerce of 
*frela«td with the weftem world. But this incidental relaxation, viz. 
4 G. 11. c. 15, was little more than a mere illulion 5 or perhaps refolved 
on with the view of prolonging the 'weaknefs of Ireland ; or in order to 
give a boon to the planters of the Wefl hidia iflands at the expenfe of the 
Irifh. By the ad jufl alluded to, the people of Ireland obtained per- 
miilion to import diredly fixrai the plantations into their own country 
tf// goods, &c. of the growth, produdion, or manuiadure of tbefaid plan- 
^tions, except fugars, tobacco, indigo, cotton, wool, molafles, ginger, 
pitch, tar, turpentine, mafts, yards and bowfprits, fpeckle wood, Jamaica 
wood, fuftick, or other dying woods, rice, beaver Ikins or other furs, or 
copper ore. In fad this generous permiffion, to import diredly from 
the' plantations, may be confidered as having been limited to rum ; the 
eafy introduction of which was equally calculated to give additional em- 
•pteyment to the people of the Wefl Indies, and to drcumfcribe the ufe 
t)f Irifh fpirits, the manufadure whereof was likely to prove, as it after- 
>9fzr6s did prove, an effedual encouragement to agriculture, that para- 
mount and imperiihable fource of wealth and ftrength. 
^ ■ But 
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But although Irdand was thus prohibited from trading with thofe parts 
of the wwld, with which, (he feems qualified^ in a peculiar manner, by na- 
hire, to cany on a redprocally baieficial interchange of commodities, 
yet file poflGdTed the means of driving an highly profitable trade with 
EBgland; and eventually accumulating fuch wealth as might have ena« 
bled her to purcl^fe therein, to an immenfe annual amount, the monopo- 
lized commodities of the weftem and eaftem worlds. The wool of Ire- 
land was remarkably fine. It far furpafled that of England. According 
to the evidence of Mr. Hone in 1784, as appears in the Irifh Commons 
Journals, it ibid, about the beginning of the lad century, for two ihil- 
lings the pound* Even now, notwithfbnding the deterioration it has ex- 
perienced, the wool of the native Irifh fheep fells, in fome parts of Ire- 
land, for two and three (hillings the (lone more than the wool obtained 
£rom the Englilh breeds of fheep ; breeds which, no doubt, are much 
teTs troublefome, and in fome refpeds more profitable, to the grazier than 
the former * ; but which have not been found fo healthy ; and certainly 
are not pref<arable either for the table or the loom f. 

To difable the people of Ireland from excelling, or even vieing, with 
tho(e of England in the woollen manu&dure, was one of the earlieft 
efforts of that mercantile fpirit which prevailed in England fubfequent to 
the Reftoration. Before that sera, indeed, the commercial intercourfe 
between England and Ireland appears to have been upon a fair and 
liberal footing. By the 3 Ed. IV. c. 4, woollens, laces, ribbands, gold and 
iilver lace, faddlery, iron and hardware, gloves, leather manu&dures, 
hats, &c. were prohibited to be imported into England. But this ad 
contained the following liberal, amicable and wife provifo in favour of 
Ireland : provided that all wares and chaffers made in the land of Ireland 
or Wales may be brought and fold in this land of England, as they were 
nHmt to do before the making of this (Ijtute, any aft or fbtute not- 
withfbnding.^ By the 1 R. III. c. 12. merchant flrangers were prohi- 

* The wool m the counties of Clare and Keiry is ftill of a very fine quality. 

f The writer has learnt that the wool obtained from a breed of flieep* lately introduced 
by the Marquis of SGgOy is of an incomparable quality. The effedual endeavours which 
that noble Lord has been in the habit of making, for a confiderable feries of years, to im« 
prore the rural oeconomy of Ireland, are Angularly worthy of imitation | and merit a high 
degree of gratitude on the part of fait. countrymen* 
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bited from bringing into England, for fale, any of the following articles^ 
viz. laces, leather manufadures, gloves, m>n and hardware, painted 
glaiTes, painted papers, painted cloths and faddlery. In this zd: Ireland 
•was not mentioned. And as in the former, viz. 3 Ed. IV. c. 4. dimtatn^ 
ing a provifo in hyonr of Ireland, no merchant ftranger, denizen nor 
native, nor other perfon was allowed to bring in the prohibited articles^ 
it may be prefumed that the a£t of Richard was not intended to affed 
rlrelai^. By 5 EI. c. 7. all perfons whatfoever were prohibited from 
bringing into England, ^rom parts beyond the feas, hardwares, faddlery, 
gloves, &c. This aft was continued by 2 J. I. c. 2^9 3 C. I. c. 4., and 
16 C. I. c. 4* in none of which was Ireland mentioned; and therefore 
-as the expreflion, parts beyond the /easy may be fo confidered as not to 
imply Ireland, fhe poiHbly was (till left to reap the benefits of the provilb in 
the a£t of Edward, were fhe in a capacity fo to do. At all events, Ire- 
4and could ftill import into England all manufadures of wool and filk^ 
gold and filver lace, and hats; and continued to enjoy this permiflion uil- 
til it was completely fruflrated by the 12 C. II. c. 4., which granted the 
iubfidy of tonnage and poimdage. In the book of rates whiich accom- 
panied that ad, woollen cloths were rated at 81. los. per yard; and 
«confequently were liable to a duty of 8s. 6d. per yard, without any re- 
fervation for thofe of Ireland. The other woollen fabricks were rated 
in proportion* Silk, gold and filver lace, and bats were rated fo hi^ as 
.to flop their importation. The wool of Ireland, however, raw or manu- 
.fadured, might ftill be exported, with different profpeds of gain, to 
:any jother part of the world. The 12 C. II. c. 32. prohibited, it is 
true, the exportation of wool or fuller 's-earth from England, Ireland, 
Wales, or Berwick. But this prohibition, if advantageous to England, 
was, with regard to wool, equally fo to Ireland. 

Such was the condition of Ireland, .with refped to •trade and mani;^u> 
tures, anterior to the Revolution. The i W. & WT. c, 32. feemed to 
aim merely at augmenting the fupply of the raw material of the woollen 
.manufadures of England at the expenfe of thofe of Ireland. Yet frbm 
the pains which were conflajitly taken to prevent the exportation of wool 
^ from England, and the facility with which its importation was permitted, 
in might be inferred, that the objed of this ad, which permitted theses* 
port^tion of wool from certain ports m Ireland to certain others in Eng- 

landy 
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land^ was to ferve the woollen manufafhires of the latter at Ae cxpenfe of 
thofe of the former. This reftrifted exportation appears, however, to 
have had the eflfed of inducing the Irifh to apply, with unuftial afliduity, 
to their woollen manofaftures, In confequence thereof it was deemed ex« 
pedient to embarra& them ; and accordingly by 9 & 10 W* in, c. 40^ 
the exportation of fuUer's-earth and fcouring<lay to Ireland was prohi* 
bited under fevere penalties *. 

The progrefs of the Irifh woollen mamrfaftures, however, ftill conti- 
nuing to give increaiing incfuietude to the monopolizers in England, the 
parliament, under the influence of manufedlurers, refolved to take decifive 
meafures to preclude all competition with England, on the part of Ireland,^ 
in foreign markets. Accordingly on the 9th June 1698, the Engliflr 
Lords prefented an addrefs to King William III. ftatirig, " that the grow- 
ing manufafture of cloth in, Ireland, both by the cheapnefe of all forts of 
neceflaries of life, and goodnefs of materials for making all manner of 
chtb^ doth invite his fubjefts of England with their families and fervants 
to leave their habitations- to fettle there, to the increafe of the woollen 
manufafture in Ireland,, which makes his loyal fubjeSs, in this kingdom, 
very apprehenfive that the farther growth of it may greatly prejudice\tho 
faid manu&dure here ; and praying that His Majefty would be pleafed; in 
the moft public and effeftual way that may be, to declare to all his fub- 
jf^as of Ireland that the growth and increafe of the wooden manufadlure 
there hath long and will be ever looked upon with great jealoufy by all 
his fubieas of this kingdom.*' 

On the 30th of June, the Commons prefented a fimilar addrefs ; and 
His Majefty was pleafed to fay, in anfwer, " Gentlemen, I will do all that 
in me lies to difcourage the wooU^i manufadure in Ireland/' 

Thefe addreffes wizre fpeedily followed by an a£t, 10 & 11 W. Illt 
c* 10, prohibiting the exportation of wool, yam, new drapery, or old 
drapery from Ireland, to any other place but England, on pain of for- 
feiting fhip and cargo, and 500I. for every offence ; no acquital in Ire- 
land bemg allowed to bar aprofecudon in England. The penniffion to 
eaq>ort the woollen manufadures of Ireland to England was merely iU 
lufive i the duties on importation into the latter bemg tantamount to a prohi- 

' *-SiiK!t tint tioie plenty of exoelknt £uller'8-earth has been difcovered in Iiviandr- 

bition. 
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bition. Thefe dudes, moreover, were feconded in their effe& by a 
duty of four (hillings in the pound ad valorem^ impofed by the Iriih Pdr* 
liament lo W. III. c. 5, on all old drapery (frize excepted), and two fliil* 
lings on all new drapery, exported from Ireland ; ** the better," as the 
^bfequious Commons of Ireland obferved, ** to enable His Majefty to pro- 
vide for the future fafety of his liege people." 

By I A. c. 12. feff. 2. the Irifli were enabled to export the neceflary^ 
clothing and accoutrements of certain regiments belonging to the Iriih eftab- 
lifhment, and cantoned in the Leeward Iflands ; but by 3 & 4 A. c. 8, no 
woollen manufa&ure ^atfoever was to be imported into the plantations^ 
but what had been taken on board in England, on pain of forfeiture 
The 3 G. L c. 8, and 5 G. I. c. 1 1, had for their common objed the pre* 
vention of the export of wool or woollen manufa&ures from Ireland* 
Thefe, however, ftill found their way to fordgn countries : but the hOt 
being detefted by the vigilant monopolizers of England, three (hips of war 
of the fixth rate, and eight or more armed veflels, were appointed by 
5 G. IL c. 21, to cruife off the coaft of Ireland and Great Britain, with 
orders to take and feize all veffels loaded with any woollen manufa^hures 
from Ireland. ' 

By all thefe Aighfy laudable and wife expedients, the woollen manufac- 
ture of Ireland, which would have eclipfed that of England, at lead as die 
influenced parliament of that country apprehended, and which long ftrug- 
gled with effed under difficult!^, was at length almoft completely annihi* 
lated, and the monopoly of England perfe&ly fecured * ; but whether for 
the ultimate advantage of His Majefty's dominions, coUedively taken, may 
reafonably be queftioned. 

The eftablifliment of the different branches of the glafs manufadure in 
Britain was of a much more recent date than that of the woollen. As foon 
as they began to afford confiderable employment to the labouring part of 
the Engliih community, and to yield fuch profits to the undertakers as in« 
duced an augmentation of their number^ and eventually difpofed the legifla* 
ture to feel a folicitude for their interefl, the ordinary defideratum of grudge 
ing avaricious traders was acceded to. The Legiflature was eafily delud^ 
into a belief of the expediency of fecuring a monopoly. And a mono- 
poly at the expenfe of Ireland was accordhigly refolved on. 

♦ Sec tabic N" IX. in the Appendix. 
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By 19 G.. 11. C4 12, the importation 6f glafs iiftotrelaind,'^ni anyplace 
but Britsritt, and the exportatioti of glafs £nE>m Ireland to any place whar- 
foever, -wete prohibited, on pain of forfeiture of Ihip tfnd cargo, anci a pe^ 
tialty of ten (hillings for every pound weight of glafs put on board, or on 
fhore, on the matter and every perfon aiding and aflifting therein. Had 
it not been for this violent and unwarrantable aft, patiently acquiefced in 
by the fubordinate and mercenary parliament of Ireland, if is not imlikely 
that Ireland would have furpafled and underfold Britain in the glafs manu- 
fiifture, as it certainly would have done in the woollen ; for, in relpefl: of 
all the raw materials taken together, the former was as favourably circum- 
ftanced ias the latter ; in refpeft of the principal ingredient of the crown- 
glafe manufadure (kelp) much more fo * ; and in refped of cheapnefs of 
labour it alfo had the advantage. In feft, the glafs manufa£hired in Wa- 
jterford, a few years after the Irllh Parliament was compelled by a unit* 
ed people to purfue their welfere, equalled, if not excelled, any of the 
fame kind made m Britain, notwithftanding the ikiU acquired in the latter 
by long prance. 

The monopoly given to Britifli hop-merchants was another evidence 
of the unh'mited influence of the mercantile fpmt in England. Doubts 
having arifen, as ftated in 5 G. II. c. 9, whether hops were among the ar- 
ticles which might be imported faito Ireland from the plantations, under 
4 G. ri. c* 15. it was* declared by the former aft that they were not, nor 
to be imported into Ireland from any other place but Great Britain ; from 
whence, by the way, there was a duty on exportation of three-pence per 
pound, over and above all other dudes, cufloms^ and fubiidies, as fettled 
and made perpetual by i G. L fef. 21. c. 1 2. f. 5. ; and,, in orAet to perfild 
the monopoly, it was enafted, by 7 G. IIv c. igfi that all hops landed in 
Great Britain or Ireland, except Britifh hops in the? latter, fliould be bum- . ^ 
ed, and the {hip forfeited. The almbft total want of timber in Ireland, oc* 
cafioned by the improvident and unTeftrifted ufe of it in the iron-^orksi 
about the clofe of the 1 7th and bediming of the 1 8tlv centuries ; iiid the 
yx)nfequent difpofition, Smongthe Toiver people, to ^tfdl* foeh as might hi 



• * It Appcandy as before aoticed, i>y .thejevidenoe o£ Mr. Hiuriki bef^ the ComnaUee 
^-iW Pri^y . C oo n dl 111^7851 that kflp, the moft matfrial ingzedient. in. tlie .crown-gUfii. 
inanufaAure of England, was fupplieA by Iielabdt • 
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left m the fields, and h^ip^ied to be fuitable to any of their exigendes^ 
rendered it rather hazardous to employ any part of a capital in the cultiva^ 
tion of hops, which, moreover, were rather too uncertain a crop for the 
foiall capitalifts who engaged in farming in Ireland* The Iriih therefore 
were left, for one of what may be called the neceflaries of life, entirely in 
the hands of the hop-merchants of Britain ; and, pardy on account of the 
imcertainty of the crops there, obliged to pay much more for that neceflary 
article than they could, one year with another, have purchafed it for in other 
countries. " To prohibit," fays Adam Smith, " a great nation from making 
all that they can of their own produce, or from employing their ftock and 
induftry in the way that they judge moft advantageous to themfelves, is a 
manifeft violation of the mojif acred rights of mankind*.*^ 

Under the paralyfmg influence of the mercantile fpirit, the legiflature of 
Britain really treated the people of Ireland, unproteded as they were by an 
independent parliament, or rather wantonly and treacheroufly expofed tq 
ill treatment by a dependent and mercenary one, much worfe than that Ie« 
giflature did, or could have treated the people of any of thofe coundfiesi 
with which, in the viciffitudes of politicks, it might frequently be engaged 
in war. In other woi'ds, it imprudendy injiu*ed thofe who were defUne4 
to fecond.it in its wars, much more than thofe who were likely to become 
its antagonifts. The meafures already noticed fliew the truth of thefe af? 
ferdons. The following fchedule of dudes will confirm them : 

1784. 

Dutiespa^yablein Great Britain on the import- 
ation of the following goods (not French) : 



All maanerof woollen cloths, 

the yard, - - 2064 

Stuff made or mixed with 

wool» ditto • - o 5 1 1 10 

Sugar refined, the cwt. 5 6 9 19 A 

Beer and ale, the barrel, 3s 

gallons - - Q I 5 17J: 

and befides, if valued at 20s. 

per barrel - . o 5 xi 10 

Spirits, finglc (not of Britiih * 

plantatbns), the gallon o 3 o i8j^ 



6 



Duties in Ireland on Britifli goods import^^d* 
Old drapery - 005 19/v 



New ditto - - obi 19 A 

^ I 13 ^1 ijH 



1 
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K^otton manufadures unrat- 
tit dot brought from the 
Eaftlndlesy for every looL 
on oath - • 29 15 10 

and befidety for every looL 
value, gro& price» at the 
candle - • 17 17 6 

Linen and cotton mixed, for 
every I ooL value on oath, 39 15 10 

Linen ckyth, white or brown, 
Iri/b, free 

Ditto, printed, &c. for every 

looL value on oath 6g 10 10 — i— 

Silk ftockings prohibited. 

Stc^Skiogs, cotton or thread, 
the dozen pair - o 12 6 ■ 

and befides, if cotton, for 
every looL grofs price, at 
the candle « - 17 17 £ ■■■. ; ■ 

Wrought (ilks prohibited. 

Hops, the cwt. - 6 8 8 8 

Leather manufactures un- 
rated, for every lool. va- . 
lueonoath - . - 65 10 10 " ■ 

Cloves of (ilk or leather pro- 
hibited. 

Chip bats, the dozen, me- 
dium between large and 
finall • - o 4 xo iV 

Candles of ta)loW, the cwt. 198 to^ 

Starch, ditto - • 4 la i 17} 

Soap, ditto • • 979 -— ^ 

Checks, the piece, not above 

10 yards - - 031113} 

and befides, for every lool. 
value on oath - 35 15 o — > 

Bed-ticks not rated, lor every 

lool. value on oath - 29 15 10 ■ »■*. 
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9 18 J 8 
9 18 5 8 



9 18 5 8. * 
o 3 II IlJ$ 



every xooL value on oath 9 18 5 8 



dozen pair 



lb»o 
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7 



5 »rV 
8 «f 


9 


18 


5 8 -' 
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II 14H 


h 9 






18 

5 

6 

5 


5 8 

6 i34$i 

5 "rV 
11 i^ 



o I 3 i7iVd 



- 9 15 8 8* 

The heavy duties kk the firft column^ impofed by^the Britiih Parliament 
placed Ireland on a level with other unfavoured countries ; the moderate 

4 ' r-^ ^ 

• Lri/h money. Commons Journals, VoL ii. p. 140, Appendix^ 
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ones in the fecond, impofed by the complaifant Parliament of Ireland, gave 
an advantage in the Irifh market to the Englifh manufadures, which they». 
of all others, lead deferved. The gloves, the tabbinet^ and the filk hand- 
kerchiefs of Ireland, all of which might h^ve become valuable manufac- 
tures, were felfifhly excluded from the Bridfh market; and yet they 
have never fince been equalled in Britain.. This was puihing commercial 
envy to a mod inexcufable, extravagant, unprofitable length. 

9ut th« m^rclvtnts and manufadurers of England were not the only de- 
fcriptions of people who obftruded the welfare of beland under the kn*^ 
pulfe of felfifh coniiderations ; the landholders alfo concurred in the impo-^ 
liti<;k purfuit. 

The e:cpo]:tation of lean ox^n and cows from an infular country to any 
other, fituated at a greater diflance from it than 30 or 40 l^ues, and. 
pofleffingafuf&cimcy for the u& of ite ii^bitants, can never be attended 
with fuiEcient profit to induce the continuance of the prafHce. England 
was the only country lying near enough to Ireland to prompt the people 
of die latter to get rid of their redundsuit ftock thus ^ and even in that coui^ 
try, in confequence of there being then no want of cattle, thofe of the 
Irifh yielded very trivial profits, notwithftanding the proximity of the iflands. 
Yet, fro^i this fpedes of trafEck too, the trafficK, generally fpeaking, of 
a poor and depopulated country, it was deemed expedient to exclude the 
people of Iceland^ Accordingly, by 15 c, 11. c. 7, the importadoiB of 
black cattle and fheep was loaded with a heavy duty ; by i& C. iL c, 2^ 
the importation of great cattle, fheep, and fwine, beef, pork, and bacon 
from Ireland was declared a common nuifance^ and fort^id, on p^ o^ 
forfeiture ; and by 3a C. 11. a 2, foirfeitur^ was extended to mut^ont lamb, 
kutter^ and cheefe, and made perpetufkl : fa much of the aft, however^ 
as related to bacon, was repealed by 5 & 6 W. and M. c. 2. 

The redundance of lean flock in Ireland, occafioned by this prohibi- 
tion, had the eflFeft of lowering their price, and, eventually, that of fet 
cattle, fo much as to give rife to a brifk foreign demand for Irifh falt^d 
provifions; and' Ireland foon became the principal country in Europe 
from whence butcher*s meat was exported-. But butcher*s meat^ unlefs 
exported to a country fo pecuKariy circumflanced, in refpeft of wealth and 
demand, as England has of late years been, vdli feldom fetch fuch a price 
as to esable th&gndler in the exporting country to pay a high rent for the 

land 
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knd he holds. Accordingly the rent of land ia Ireland was formerly very 
few *. When it b^an to life in confequence of the conjund operation of 
other caufes, the exportation of the ptoduce of pafture would generally 
have declined, had it not been for the growing and efiedual demands of 
fach a wealthy country as England. The proviflons which Ireland has oi 
late years e3qx)rted to other coimtries, have been, of very little value lA 
comparifoa of thofe which it has exported to England* The value of the 
beef exported from Ireland, on an average of three years, .ending 
a5th March 1799, was .. . • . jg 424,534 

Of this fum Britain paid •^ •. ^ 343>372 

Other countriies the remainder, viz» -. » 81,262 



The value of the butter exported fame time was - 949,266 

Of this fum Britain paid . * * 739>S44 

Other countries the remainder, viz.. - » 209^722 

■I hi I 
The value of the cows, oxen, and fheep exported fame time was 122,822 

the whole of which was paid by Great Britain. The total paid by Great 
Britain for the foregoing sordcles was 1,205,6381. ; the total paid by other 
countries, was 290,9841. ; fo that the former purchafed upwarck of four 
times more of the butcher's meat and butter exported from Ireland than 
the latter. 

Not ftopping with the gratification of the landholders of England, by 
prohibiting the importation of Irifh cattle and provifions, the Britiih go- 
ventment was frequently, and at a late period, inveigled into gratifying 
the avarice of a few contractors, by laying embargoes on the exportation 
of Irifh provifions, for the oflenfible purpofe of preventing the enemies 
of Britain from being fupplied therewith ; but realty for the fole benefit 
of the contradors, who dius became tbe only purclrafers. 

* The BatteYsmt efiate, purckafed by Mr. Anderfony of Fermoy, from the Earl of Bar* 
rynore, and contaioiiig :s7oo EBgliHi acres of very rich laod, fonnerly paftore, was let in 
the year 1 706 for jSoL a^year. The leafe e^cpired ia i8oj[ $ and the land will now let lor 
)ipwaKda of 4000I. a-year. 

Thefe 
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Thefe difcoumgements would naturally have urged the Irifli to for« 
lake pafture and purfue tillage, had the latter afforded them a better prof- 
ped of gain. But firft, the com-law8 of England laying heavy duties 
on the importation of com, unlefs when it rofe to an unufuaUy high 
price, prevented them from fending the produce of their tillage thither. 
Secondly, the want of c^tain and liberal bounties on the general expor- 
tation of com from Ireland, difcouraged the merchants from engaging 
therein. Thirdly, the unobftruded influx of com fiom England, under 
the operation of the Englifh bounties on export, tended, during plentiful 
years in England, to keep down its price in Ireland, and thereby to dif« 
courage the farmers. Fburthly, the landlords of Ireland, for a long time, 
retrained their t Aants from ploughing. And fifthly, althoi^h the labour- 
ing poor of Ireland, who fubfifted chiefly on potatoes, mcreafed confidera- 
biy, there was no iuch increafe of thofe different claifes of people by Whom 
bread is ordinarily confumed. A great portion of the gentry, with their' 
families, refided .in England *, and, except the northern weavers, there 
were fcarcely any manufiai&urers in Ireland. In fliort the Irifli com could 
not reach foreign markets with a profpedl of reafonable gain ; nor had 
it a fufEdent market at home. There exifted therefore no encouragement 
to embark in the expenfes and trouble of tillage, and abandon the lazy 
life of the grazier. 

And here it may be obferved, that although Ireland gained by her 
general trade, before the middle of the lafl; century, flie lofl \)y her 
trade with Britain; that about the year 1727, the Englifli took from 
Ireland generally between 200,000 and 300,000 flones of wool, 
yarn ^d worfted, worth 130,000!., which when worked up was 
worth .500,0001., and alfo linen yam worth upwards of 90,0001. which 
when further manufadured was worth 2oo,oool. j in other words, that 
England fecured to her own manufadures 480,0001.' a-year on two 

' ' ' 

* About the commencement of the reign of George the Second, the Irifli abfentees refiding 
in England were numerous beyond precedent ; comprifing many whofe abfence feemed ut- 
terly unallowable : fuch for inftance as officers of the Poft-office, whofe falaries amounted 
to 6fiOol. a year, the Mafter of the Ordnance^ Mailer of the Rolls, Lord Treafurer and 
Vice-Treafurers, four commiffioners of the Revemie, the Secretary of State, the Lord 
Lieutenant's fecreUry, the clerk of the crown for Leinfter, Ulfter, and Miinfter, aadevea 
the Mafter of Revels, &c. 

articles 
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articles of the nature of raw materials^ one of which at leaft (he prevented 
the people of Ireland from working up by narrowing thdb: markets. 
That while (he imported thefe articles and other raw materials to a con* 
fiderable amount, fuch as hides and tallow, from Ireland, all the articles 
ifhiqh (he (ent thither were worked up to the utmofL 
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SECTION IIL 

Irijh Ails favourable to Britijh Merchandize^ 

WHILE Britain was tliiis vigilantly engaged in perpetual hoftility 
againft the commerce of Ireland) retaliation^ or at leaft coun* 
teradion, might naturally have been expeded on the part of the latter. 
The faft, however, was far otherwife. Inftead of remonftrating loudly 
againft this cruel oppt eflion ; inftead of feduloufly employing all the means 
which could be reforted to for the purpofe of defeating its effefts ; the 
parliammt of Ireland appear to have patiently acquiefced, and not only 
acquiefced, but in fome degree concurred therein. It was chofen, as 
before noticed, for the life of the reigning prince *, by that fmall num- 
ber of perfons among the Irifh people who were qualified to Vote t» Two- 
thirds of the people had no influence whatfoever over its deciiions. It 
in fad reprefented about feven hundred thoufand people, intermixed 
with about thirteen hundred thoufand, with whom they co-exifted in a 
ftate of fmothered wai-fare. It was aduated by an apparently falfe per- 
fuafion of the neceflity of keq>ing the Roman Catholics in a ftate of de- 
bilitation J and by a true perfuafion of the neceflity of yielding to what* 
ever meafures were confidered as conducive to the prolperity of Britain, 
xm whofe fupport alone it relied for protedion againft the majority of 
the Irifh people, whom ite partial and rigorous law^ had alienated and dif«- 
pofed to hoftility. 

The firft legiflative procedure which evinced an unpatriotic obfequiouf-^ 
nefs on the part of the Parliament of Ireland to the views of that of Bri^ 

* By 7 & III. c. 3, the duration of pitrliaments in Irdand was limited to eight years, 
^th the view, as the aA fays, of ftrengthening the harmony and good agreement fubfift* 
ing between His Majefty and his people of Irehind, and being productive of other good 
effefts to His Majefty's fubjeas. 

f According to a return prefented to the Houfeof Lords in 173 1, the population 
of Ireland confifted thea of 700,451 proteftants, and 19390,770 Roman Catholics. 

tail^ 
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tain, was the anfwer of the Commons to the fpeech of the Lords Juftices 

in 1698, on the fubjed of eftablifliing the linen and fupprefTing the wool^ 

len manufadure. They aflure their excellencies that they will heartily # 

endeavour to eftablifh the linen and hempen manufa&ure in Ireland, and 

that they hope to find fuch a temperament in refped to the woollen trade, 

that the fame may not be injurious to England. Thi^ anfwer, which 

feems to betray a certain degree of relu£tance to facrifice the valuable and 

promifmg woollen manufa&ure of Ireland ^, was foon followed by ^e 

ad (10 W, III. c. 5.) before noticed^ impofing a duty of four fhilKngs in 

the pound, ad valorem^ on all old drapery (frize excepted,) and two -fliiU 

lings on all new drapery exported from Ireland. 

By the compad of 1698, Ireland appeared to be vefted with a 
difcretionary power to proted and promote the linen manufadure 
in whatever manner might feem beft. But far from employing that 
power to injure the rival manufadure of linen in England, thus 
following the example of the legiflature of the latter, in the cafe of 
the woollen manufadure, it was not employed even as far as a fub* 
ordinate legiflature could, and was authorifed to employ it. The Irifh 
woollens were excluded, by heavy duties, from the Britifh market ; but 
the Britilh linens foon met with no obftrudion in their progfefs td 
the market of Ireland. By 2 A. c. 4. an additional duty of 6d. per yard 
was impcfed on all linens imported ; and this duty was continued by fe-^ 
veral fucceilive ads during the fame rdgn. In the year 17 17, however, 
or about 19 years after the compad, Britifh linens were, by 4 G. I. c. 6» 
exempted from all duties on importation into Ireland fo long as the Irifh 
were permitted to export their linens diredly to the plantations, as were 
Britifh cambricks, lawns, linen painted or fbdned in England, and towelling, 
by 17 G. II. c. I, 19 G. 11. c. 2, 19 G. 11. c. 6, 11 & 12 G. HI. c. i, 
which impofed duties on thefe different articles imported from other coun- 
tries. So that Ireland was obliged to admit an apparently dangerouS 
rival into her home-mark^, which England would never confent to do 
with regard to her woollens, in order to fecure a convenient foreigrf 

• The wooUent annually exported, about the year 1677, were worth 70,000!. and the 
bahace of trade was then 400jOool. in &toor of Iielsndl lathe year 1700, after the ^ 

TtftriAioo of her woollen tmde, the balanoe in her favour amounted, to tz^ifjil. cyriy. .. 
X ' ' Q * market 
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market for her linen manufadures, the fale whereof Britain was bound 
to promote, in confideration of the furrender which the Irilh had made of 
their valuable woollen manu&dure. The varied encouragement, however, 
which the Iriih legillature gave to the linen manufacture, and which the 
Britifli government could not, without a mofl flagrant outrage of the 
principles of honor and juftice, prevent, had the twofold e£Fe£i: of ren- 
dering this rivalry almoft entirely harmlefs, and the linen manufa£kure 
ftetdily and rapidly progreffive. 

Of the different meafures adopted by the^ Irifh legiflature, to promote 
the linen manufadhire, fome flight notice muft here be taken ; not hecaufe 
they were the moft prudent that might have been devifed ; but hecaufe 
the manufadure flourUhed under their operation ; and becaufe they were 
almoft the only ones which refcue that legiflature from the charge of 
having, until near the dofe of the laft century, totally negleded the wel- 
fare of Ireland. — ^But before thefe meafures be noticed, it is proper to 
obferve, in conformity with the drift of the prefent feftion, that the 
Irilh legiflature, after permitting the rivalry of the Brit^ linen and cam- 
brick manufadurersy patiently, and without remonfbraace^ fubmitted to a 
fignal violation of the compad, on the part of England, in the iaftance 
of (ail-cloth. 

In order to promote the foreign fale of this manufafture, wluch feemed 
likely to profper exceedingly, the parliament of Ireland in the 19th year 
of George II. granted bounties on the exportation thereof, of two-pence 
per yard, if of the value of ten-pence, and under fourteen-pence, and four-, 
pence per yard, if above fourteen-pence. Thefe bounties weie foon coun-t 
terafted by import duties, to the fame amount, impofed in Britain by> 
23 G. n. c. 33) the preamble to the z& ftating, ^< that large bounties 
having been granted by the parliament of belandi on iail-cloth of the 
manufisiAure of that kingdom, which hath encouraged the importation 
of coniiderable quantities thereof into Great Britain, and may tend ta 
the prejudice of that manufa&ure therein, &c/^ Thus was the Iri& fait 
ckych manufadurer denied the advantage of one of the beft markets he 
cookl find for the produce of his indufh7 ; and the Englifh fliip-owner, 
s|i a great degree^ fubje&ed to the monopoly of his countrymen, whofe 
fidl-€k)lh neither was, nor is fo good and dunble as that manu&fiared in 
Ireland* This proceeding was afterwards followed by a bounty on fait- 

dotlv 
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cloth exported to Ireland, It is true that in the addrefles of the Lords 
and Commons of England to King William, the linen manufafture alone 
is mentioned ; but in the fpeech of the Lords Juftices to the parliament 
of Ireland, the linen and hempen manufafkufes are coupled together ; 
and it was always underftood that^ being analogous, the Irifli and £ng- 
lifh l^iflatures were bound to give them equal encouragement, in com« 
pen&tion for the furrender of the woollen *• Indeed the titles of the 
fucceifive ads of the Iriih parliament, concerning the linen manufacture, 
afford fufScient evidence of the prevalence of this opinion* In all diefe 
titles the hempen is conjoined with the flaxen manufafture. 

It spears by different ftatutes, of old date, that the people of Ireland 
had been, for many years anterior to the Revolution, in poffeflxbn ci 
a confiderable trade in linens, as well as woollens. The Earl of Strafford 
in the rdgn of Charles the Furft, gave much encouragement to the for-! 
men It did not, however, become the principal, or rather the only: 
objed of legiflative folicitude, in behalf of msmufaCturing induftry, before 
the reign of Anne ; although an ad paffed in that of Charles the Second 
which feemed to evince a ftrong inclinadon, on the part of the l^;if- 
ktttre, to promote it. By this ad, viz. 17 & i8 C. II. c. 9, the fum of« 
2bl. was dureded to be levied by the grand juries in every county, ex«> 
cept thofe of Dublin and Kerry, at each Lent affizes, for ao years, and 
diftributed in premiums of lol. for the bed, 6L for the fecond beft, and' 
4I. for the third bed piece of linen, 30 ells long, and one broad, fiib- 
mitted to their infpedion. By the fame ad, the fum of 6,oooL, levied 
by xbm parliament on the kingdom at large, was to be appUed to purchafe, » 
in each province, one bleach yard, containing four plantation acres, and 
to ered a wall round it, and fuitable buildings. It likewife fubjeded to a 

* '< Amongft thefe bills there is one for the enconrageinent of the Imen and henpen 
iDanufa6lures ; at our firft meeting we recommended to you that matter, and we have now 
endeavoured to render that bill praAicable and ufeful for that effed, and as foch we now 
recommend it to you. The feitlement of this manufafture wiH contribute much to 
people the oouatry, and will be found much more advantageous to this kingdom than the 
woollen manufadure, which being the fettled ilaple trade of England, from whence alL 
foreign markets are fupplied, can never be encouraged here for that purpofe : whereas the 
linen and hempen manufa8urei «;/// not only he encouraged as cottfifinti with the trade of Eng^ • 
land; hut will render the trade of this kingdom hoth i^ejvl and aeeefiuy to England" 

EstnA from the Lords Juftices Speech, Sept. 27, 169^. 
Q 2 penalty 
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penalty of 40s. every landlord who fliould let a cottage or cabin, not 
within a city, fuburbe or walled town^ to any perfon not holding one 
plantation acre of land, and covenanting to fow one-eighth thereof with flax 
9r hemp, and to a penalty of ids. every tenant who (hould negle£l to do 
(b. It alfo fubjeded to an annual penalty of 5!. every perfon who fliould 
^plough 30 acres of land without fowing half an acre with flax or hemp, 
and to an annual penalty of 3L every perfon who fliould plough lefs with- 
out doing the fame. 

In the reign of King A^lliam, theHre did not pafs a fingle a£h for the 
encouragement of the linen manufadure in Ireland ; although His Ma- 
jefty promifed his Commons of England to do all that in him lay to dif- 
courage the woollen and encourage the linen nmnufadure there. 
. The fourth year of Queen .^!Lnne was that in which the Irifli legiflature 
began to manifeft an unremitting folicitude for the fuccefs of the linen 
manufadure. From that year to the nineteenth of George the Second,, 
there pafTed no few^ than 14 ads, having for their common objeds its en« 
ODuragement and regulation ; which was a greater number than had pafled, 
iince the Revolution, for the encoturagement of all other forts of trade 
said manufadares put together. Thefe ads were all revifed, their ufelefs 
or inexpedient claufes, proviibs, &c. expunged, their beneficial and eflfec- 
tnal ones retained and confolidated into one ad, viz. 19 G. IL c. 6. 
'^faich was followed by a fucceflion of others fuggefted by different emer- 
gencies and accompanied by bounties, &c. 

Ai examination of thefe ads and thefe bounties, with the view of dif- 
covering howfu* the former were well devifed, and how far the latter^ere 
likely to be faithfully and efiedually applied, would be equally fuper- 
fluous and tedious. It will fuflice to fay, with regard to the latter, that, 
according to the accounts prefented to parliament, there was dift)urfed, by 
the truftees of the linen and hempen manufadureS, from the 25th March 
171 2, to the fame day in 1783, no lefs a fum than 888,813!. and that the 
money unaccounted for, or not properly accounted for, to thefe truftees by 
the fecretaries of the linen board, in four years ended in 1780, amounted 
to 36,7091. • } with regard to the former, it is enough to obferve, that, 

however 

~-' — •• — ^ . . .. 

* The aAuai annnal grant to the truftees of the linen and hempen manufa^ure is 
ll»£ooL befides appropriated duties; making in the whole about 24,000!. a Aim which 

might 
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hpwever they might have failed in bringing the linen manufadure to its 
utmoft perfe£tion, and in precluding thofe frauds and injurious praftices^ 
originating in avarice, which tended to bring it frequently into difrepute 
in foreign markets, they had the effed: of rendering it ultimately a fource 
of prodigious wealth. So that the province of Ulfter, in which chiefly it is 
ftill carried on t, feems likely to fufil the following prediflion, hazarded 
by Sir John Davies in compliment to King James the Firft : *^ When 
this plantation (that of the Britifli proteftants in the province of Uliler) hath 
taken root and bin fixed and fetled but a few yeares with the favour and blef- 
fing of God, it will fecure the peace of Ireland, aflure it to the crown of Engw 
land for ever ; and finally make it a civill and a rich, a mighty and a. 
flourifliing Kingdome |*'. 

The table, marked No. VU. in the Appendix, is fufficiently compre- 
henfive to convey an adequate idea of the progrels of this valuable ma* 
nufa£iure ; the proteftion whereof is almoft the only fervice of the Irifli 
parliament anterior to 1778, which can refcue it from the imputation of 
having abandoned the commercial welfare of Ireland, 

By this table it plainly appears that the linen manufacture of Ireland 
has thriven exceedingly, although its rival manufafturein -Britain was not 
only not fuppreffed, but freely admitted as a competitor in the Irifh market. 
It has thriveor much more than the cheriihed and boafted woollen manu- 
fafture of England ; for, according to Mr. Chalmers, the value of the 
woollens exported from England, on an average of the years 1699-1700- 
i7oi,was 2,561,6151.; onanaverageof the years 1769-70-71,4,323,4631., 

night be expended with much better ultimate eScA in improving the fyftem of huibandiy 
in Ireland. And, in tnith» if the farmery in their turn, do not experience the bounty of 
govemment, they will have abundant reafon to complain. But they are, for the mofl 
part, Papyis forfooth } and the weavers are moilly proteftants. When ihall we fee aa 
end of this political fatuity, to fpeak of it in the mildeft tenns ? The linen manufac* 
tuie, valuable as it is> has ceitamly been bolftered up long enough. It is high time that, 
the great manufaAure of the land fhould be attended to. To give about ao times mort 
to the former than to the latter * cannot be juilified ; but the converfe eafily might. 

f The immunities enjoyed exclufively Ijy proteflant weavers,^. wheel-makers, ftax-drefiers, 
and others under 19 G. II. c. 6. probably contributed to confine the linen manufaAure in 
a great degree td the province of Ulfter ; where the proteftants of the lower clafs were 
much more numerous in proportion to the Roman Cathohcs than in the other provinces* 
' t Hift. Trafts, p. 192^. 

* Sec Reports of the CrOmoiiffioa^rs of Account. 
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and on an average of the years 1790-1-2, 590569733L *: and according 
to the accounts prefented to parliament immediately previous to the Union, 
the value thereof, on an average of three years ended in 1799, was 
7,771,8081. Whereas the quantity of linen annually exported from Ire- 
land^ during the period ended in 1712,^35 194399833 yards, and that ex- 
ported during the period ended in .1792 was 379663,748 yards. So that 
the export of woollens from England was little more than trebled in 
-about 100 years ; but the export of linens from Ireland was nearly thrice 
trebled in a period of 70 years. Why the Englifh woollen manufa&ure 
could not have thriven as much as it has done, in the event of its rival 
manuiafhire in Ireland being fuffered to fiourifh, and to enter the Britiih 
market as freely as the people pf Ireland were compelled to let the linens 
of Britain enter their market, is a queftion whereof the decifion muft be 
left to the ingenuity of monopolizers. That it did thrive, nctwithftanding 
the rivalry of France^ ftrengthened inconfiderately by the repreflion of 
that of Ireland, is a hOt which will be found to embarrafs the decifion 
of this queftion not a little f. 

By the compaft of 1698, the people of Ireland did tmqueftionably 
acquire a right to adopt, if they thought proper, for the encouragement 
of their linen manu&dure, the very fame expedients which England 
might adopt for the encouragement of her woollens. They had as good 
a right to demand the abolition of rivalry on the part of England in the 
cafe of the linen, as England had to preclude imperioufly all rivalry, on that 
of Ireland, in the cafe of the woollen manufa&ures. But the exercife of 
any right on the part of Ireland, which, even in fpeculation, was likely 
to prove in the leaft degree prejudicial to the moft trivial manuia^hire 
of England, was utterly mconfiftent with that illiberal and impolitic fyftem 
which the latter purfued with regard to the former ; and in which the 
Irifh parliament bafely concurred : a fyftem conftituted of afts complete- 
ly obftru&ive of every fpecies of Irilh competition in the Englifh market ; 
reftri&ive of almoft every fpecies of mercantile and manufafturing induftry 
in Ireland ; and corroborative of that Englifli competition, in the Irifli mar- 
ket, which tended to fofter every infant manu&dure of England, and to 
' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■■.■»■( , »-.■■... I 

« Eftimate of the Strength of Great Britain, p. ao8. 

f It It well known that the woollen maoufaftuief of France weve cflentiaDy ferrcd bj 
the claadeftiac importation of Iriih wool. 
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overwhelm every fimilar one in Ireland. Whenever any mahu£idur9 
oir branch of indoftry in England was thought to require encouragement, 
the Irifh parliament readily impofed duties on fimilar ones from other 
countries, admitting thofe from Britain duty free. Whenever the ezi« 
gencies of the Irifh government required the impofition of duties on mer* 
chandize imported, the Bridfh were uniformly exempted. And whenever 
an izifant manufafture in Ireland feemed likely to riv^ a fimilar one in 
Britain, the £mie pra&ice was purfued i thus opening a field for the ufual 
efficacy of fuperior BritUh capitals in overpowering the unal4ed induftry 
of Ireland. 

The exemption of Britiih cambricks, lawns, muflins, towelling, paint- 
ed and ftained linens, from the import duties occafionally impofed on th^e 
articles, has already been noticed, and alfo the patient cohduft of the Irifh 
Parliament with regard to the glafs manufa6hire, hops, &c. Among the 
other a&s of that legiilature, in conformity with the eilablifhed fyflem, 
were the following ones, viz. 3 0« II> c. 2, which impofed duties on 
ail filk manufactures except thofe of Great Britain, or the Eafl 
Indies— II G. II. c. i, which impeded duties on fluffs called Romals 
and on all cotton manufadures except Britifh — 21 G. U. c i, which pro- 
hibited the hnportadon of gold and filver lace except Britifh^-23 G. IL c. a, 
which impofed duties on all velvets except Britifh — ^33 G. 11. c. i, which 
impofed a duty on all paper except Britifh— 13 & 14 G. III. c. 2, which 
impofed a duty of $\. per cent, on various goods and manufiai£lures not the 
growth,produce, or m^ufa&ureof GreatBritain— pi i & 1 2 G. IIL c. i , which 
impofed a duty on all herrings except Britifh,and 15 & 16 Q. III. c.3, which 
impofedaduty of twofhillings the barrel on wheat, when the price at home did 
not exceed 26 ihillings, and o^e fhUling the cwt. of flour imported, except 
Britifh. To this might be added 23 & 24 G. IIL c, 19, which admitted 
the wheat of Britain into the Irifh market, under a duty of two-pence the 
barrel, and flour imder a 4uty of two-pence the cwt. when wheat, im« 
ported from other countries, was liable to a duty of iqs., the barrel, and 
other grains in proportion. 

At the time of paf&ng the a£k, which exempted from duty the filk ma'» 
nufiaiSures of Great Britain, there were, according to the evidence given 
before the Irifh parliament in 1784, 800 filk looms at work in Irebnd. 
Thirty-fix years after there were but 50 : and thus 3,000 perfons were 

driven 
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driven to beggary or emigration. In confequence of the eftabliihment of 
the filk warehoufe, which feems as attributable to an anxiety to preclude 
the alarming difturbances which frequently happened among the ftarving* 
filk manufafturers in Dublin, as to any other caufe, 1,528 broad filk 
looms, 1,171 ribbon looms and 79 engines were at one time employed j 
and fupported 1 1,270 perfons ; the value of whofe labour was computed 
to amount to 140,0001. a year. But the increafed importation of filk 
manufadures from England had thrown out of employment 780 loomis in. 
in 1783 } and thus deprived 3,120 perfons of their ufual means o£ 
fupport.. 

At the time of pafling the ad which exempted Britifli cottons from 
duty, viz. the year 1737, the cotton manufefture of Great Britain 
was in its infancy ; the quantity of cotton wool imported hav- 
ing been, on an average of five years with 1720, only 2,173,287; 
and in 46 years after, viz. in the year 1783, no more than i i,ooo,ooolb$. 
which, by the way, was greatly under three times as much as the cotton, 
wool and yam imported, in the year ended in 1808, into Ireland, which 
ftill imports cotton manufadures to a confiderable amount * ; and cannot 
as yet be regarded as deriving an augmentation of wealth from the ex* 
portation thereof. This exemption would probably have had the efie£t 
of preventing the cotton manufafture from thriving in Ireland, even if 
the Irifli had been permitted to import the raw material direftly from the 
place of its growth ; but this permiflion they did not enjoy before the 
year 1779. The fmall amount of the collefted duties on filk, cotton, 
and paper proves that the duties impofed on thefe articles were fufficient 
to give a decifive advantage to Britifh over foreign induftry, in the Irifli 
market. The total amount of the duty on filk manufeftures from the 
year 1732 to 1783 inclufive, was only 7,105!. 19s. 7d. the total amount of 
the old additional duty on cottons and romals, from 1738 to 1789, was 
only 3,5741. 8s. and the total amount of the duty on paper, from 1761 to 
1789, was 17,0581. i6s. id. 

In Ihort, almoft all the afts affeding the trade and manufadures of Ire- 
land, which paffed in the Britilh and Irifh parliaments, anterior to 1779, 

fc i ■! I I ■ " ■ II . I II I I- ■ I I II..- — 

* See table marked IX in the Appendix. 
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except thofe, in the latter^ which related to the linen, manufa£kure, \nll be 
be found to aim at promoting the commercial welfare of Britain, exclu- 
iively ; at reftriding the trade, and fuppreffing the manufa&ures of Ire- 
land ; or at precluding all commercial reciprocity between the two coun- 
tries. 

Even after the Irifh, by a bold exertion of national fpirit, had obtained 
a Iree trade^ and eftablifhed the legiflative independence of their country, 
fubferviency to the felfifli commercial views of Britain (till diilinguifhed 
the condud of the Iriih parliament ; for with the fchedule of unfiur du- 
ties, abready noticed, before their eyes, they negatived, by a majority of 
94 to 32, the following amendment propofed to be made, on the i ith May 
1784, to a refolution for an addreis to the Lord Lieutenant for his wife 
and juft adminiflration : ^^ And to entreat His J£xcellency to take into 
^ his ferious confideration the diftrefled ftate of the manufkftures of this 
country, and to aflure him of the confidence we place in his wifdom to lay 
the fame fully before His Majefty's minifters in England, and to co-ope^ 
rate with them in forming a more liberal arrangement of commercial in- 
tercourfe between Great Britain and Ireland on the broad bafis of recipro- 
cal advantage ; a meafure which would doubdefs tend to the mutual profpe- 
rity of both kingdoms by more clofely uniting them in intereft and 
affection/' The effeds of this condud flill continue ; no manufa^ure 
but that of linen ftanding confpicuous among the Irifh exports. 
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SECTION ly. 

hijh Ads of an illujive and inefficacious Nature^ prof effing to aim at the 
Attainment ofprAlic Benefits. 

npHROUGHOUT the greater part of the laft century, as was before 
A obferved, the Parliament of Ireland was not merely r^ardlefs of the 
welfare of two-thirds of the Irifli community, but may fairly be con- 
fidered as in a ftate of hoftility \mh them. The remaining third was 
too infufficient, in point of numeral ftrength, compared with the popula- 
tion of the empire, to excite any great degree of legiflative folicitude in its 
behalf. Befides the exclufive diftribution of all honours and offices among 
the individuals who conftituted this minority of the Irifli people, the habi- 
tual connivance at thofe public jobs, peculations, and other fraudulent 
pra&ices in which they alone were engaged, the rigorous laws which were 
paffed to quiet their induftrioufly revived apprehenfions with regard to the 
enterprizes of their compatriot enemies, and the illufive ads which are to 
be confidered in this feftion, had conjointly the effefl: of preventing thofe 
murmurs which might otherwife have broken forth. The credulous and 
tmthinking many were for a long time taught to confide in the patriotifm 
and prudence of the parliament^ by the (harp-fighted few who were bribed 
tQ deceive them, and interefled in fo doing. 

Of the afts in queiUon, thofe which profeiTed to aim at the encouragement 
of tillage in Ireland feem pafticularly worthy of attention, not only on ac- 
count of the paramount importance of that purfuit, but becaufe they will 
be found to fiimifh indifputable evidence of the truth of thisaflertion, that, 
notwithftanding appearances, the real welfare of Ireland lyas &r fix>m 
bdng the governing principle of the Iriih legiflature, fo long as |f continued 
in a ftate of fubordination to that of Great Britain, and fubjed to the con- 
troul of the privy coimcil of the latter^ as well as that of its own, the crea- 
ture and coadjutor thereof*. 

* The reader will find the whole corn-trade of Ireland^ fince the beginning of the laft 
century, fully iUuftrated in the Ubles marked I. II. Ill, IV. in the Appendix. 

It 
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It is true that fome of thefe ads, if compared with the reft^ will appear 
inadmiffible among the illufive ads of the Irifli Barliament ; but, if com- 
pared with thofe extenfively beneficial ads which (hall be confideredin ano^ 
ther fedion, the reader will, no doubt, concur in the propriety of their 
admiffion into this. Befides, by concentrating all the ads which effeded 
the tillage of Ireland, antecedently to the time at which it began to be efii- 
cacioufly encouraged, a more cotmeded and fatisfadory view will be af- 
forded of that peculiarly important fubjed, than if thefe ads were brought 
under confideration apart from each other, according to their refpedive 
(hades of diflference. 

From the beginning of the laft century till about the year 1732, the in« 
duflry of the Irifh appears to have been voluntarily direded to tillage, with 
a view to export, much more than it was fubfequently to that year, and an* 
terior to the year 1776, probably owing, in a great degree, to the then 
condition of its trade and manufadures, which was by no means fuch as to 
aflford fufHcient employment to the induftrious and laborious part of the 
community. The woollen manufadure was rapidly declining under the re* 
peated attacks of Britain ; the linen manufadure was in its infancy ; the 
manufsidure of iron was loft by the wafte of timber ; the importation of 
cattle and provifions into England^had been declared a nuilance ; in fhort, 
the Iri(h feemed necei&tated to betake themfelves to tillage* 

The average annual excels of com and meal exported beyond that which 
was imported, during the period which ended in 1708, when the firft til« 
la^e ad began to operate, was, as appears by the table marked IV. in the 
Appendix, 48,248 barrels ; whereas the fmalieft annual excefs of corn 
and meal imported beyond that which was exported fubfequently to 1732^ 
and antecedently to 1776, was 11,824 barrels; the greateft 255,567; 
and the average annual excefs during 20 years, ended in 1764, 150,895 
barrels. 

The firft ad which paiTed in Ireland, purporting to be for the encou* 
ragement of tillage, was 6 A. c. 18 (year 1707). The preamble to this 
ad fays, '^ Forafinuch as it hadi been found by experience that the ex- 
portation of com and grain into foragn parts, when die price thereof is at 
a low rate, hath be^ a great advantage, not only to the owners 
of the land, but to the trade of the kingdom in general; may it 

R 2 pleafe 
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pleafe Your Majefty," &c. There is a flight degree of ambiguity 
in this preamble, from whence it might be inferred, that Ireland had 
already derived confiderable benefit from the exportation of com. Thje 
hOt however is, as the references in the margin of the ad Ihew, that the 
difcovery was made in England, from whence, under the bounties of 
I W. & M* c. I a, there were exported annually, during a period of fix 
years, ending with 1707, on an average, 289,304 quarters of all forts of 
com, flour, and meal, beyond what was imported *, which was near four 
times as much as ever was exported from Ireland in any period antecedent 
to that which ended in 1788, when the liberal bounties of 1784 had begim 
to take efie£t And yet, with the exception of two periods of five years 
each, it was theimalleft, and, with the additional exception of a third pe» 
riod of four years, by far th^ fmalleft annual excefs of exportation that 
had taken place from England from the firft year of the laft century till 
the conclufion of the period ending in 1 764. 

But that it was far from the intention of the Irifli legiflature, notwith* 
flanding the words of the preamble juft cited, to employ in Ireland the 
experience obtained in England, will fufficiently appear by a comparative 
view of the ads i W. & M. c. 12, and 6 A. c. i8. By the former of 
tfaefe ads the Englifli obtained bounties of five fliillings the quarter on 
wheat exported^ when the price thereof was at or under 48 fhillkxgs, three 
fliillings and fixpenc^ on rye when at or under 32 fliillings, and two fliil* 
lings and fixpence on malt when at or under 24 fliillings. But by the lat- 
ter the Iriflli obtained no more than one fliilling and fixpence the quarter on 
wheat, ground or unground, when the price was at or under fourteen fliil- 
lings ; one fliilling on barley, bere, or malt, when at or under ten fliillings ; 
and one fliilling on rye» ground or unground, when at or under nine fliillings. 

During a peiod of 22 years, ^ding with 1707, and commencing three 
years before the bounties were granted, the medium price of wheat in Eng- 
land, as drawn from the different periods in Mr. Chalmers's table, was 
336. n4d. the quarter, or about 14 fliillings below the exporting price. 
What price it bore in Ireland, about the time of pafling the ad before^ 
mentioned, the writer has not been able to afcertain ; but may fafely venture 
to prefume, that it was not 20 fliillings lefis than in England ; and» confer 

* Chalmers's Eftimate, p* 322* 

quently, 
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quehtty, that the Irilh could not have the benefit of the proffered bounty, 
fmali as it was ; and, confequently, that the aft was merely illufive *• 
The price of the ftatute quarter of middling wheat in England, for 109 
years, ending with 1794, does not appear to have reached 48 fliillings^ the 
exporting price, except during the four years which ended with 171 1, 
when its average price was 49 s. 9d« But there will be found very few pe- 
riods, throughout the lad century, during which the middle price of wheat 
in Ireland was fo low as 14 Ihillings the quarter, the price at which the 
exporters were entitled to demand the bounty. During the 24 years which 
fucceeded the paifing of the zGt 6 A. Ct 18, the quantity of barley and 
malt exported from Ireland was only 707,371 quarters, and that of wheat 
only 223,310 quarters. The former of thefe, if exported at or under ten 
ihillings the quarter, would have been produfdve of a premium amount? 
mg to 35,3681. IIS. ; the latter, at or under 14. {hilUngs, a premium of 
1^97481. 5s., making together 52,1161. i6s. Wheneas the premiums paid 
on all forts of com exported, between the years 1707 and 1732, amounted 
to no more, a&appears by the returns to parliament, than 1 8,035 1. 7s. 8 d. 
or littlQ more than one-third of the premium tp which the barley, malt, 
and wheat alone would have been entitled, if exported at the prefciibed 
prices : a fuffident proof that thefe prices were hx from being the ordinar]^ 

* Sir WiUiain Pettyi. in his Political Anatomy of Ireland, p. 314-157 ^h theptkeof 
wheat in Ireland in 1641 was 12 (hillings the^ harrei^ and in 1652, 50- (hillings. Mr. Rye^ 
in a little tra6^ on agriculture, publifhed in 1730, calls 12 (hillings the Ifatrel of wheat, a 
Jbving price. Mr. Pierfon, in a little tra£^ of the fame nature, publi(hed the fame year, 
coniiders 15 (hillings the barrel as the middle price. In another little tra^ of Mr. Pierfon't 
the price of wheat is ftated to be 10 (hillings. In a return to the Houfe of Lords, in 1 737, 
the price of wheat-meal is ftated to be 1 1. the barrel of 20 ftones. The average of thefe dif- 
ferent prices, ex^lufiveof that in 1052, which was occaiioned by the devaftation of the war 
then terminated, and exclu(]ye of the wheat-meal, is about 198. 7d. per quarter of 32 ftQnes, 
on a fuppoiition that the barrel of wheat then weighed 20 ftones, which does not appear to 
have been the cafe. If the barrel was reckoned as half the quarter,^ the price was il. 48. 8d. 
per quarter. The in^heji price of the quarter, of wheat, of nhte bu(tels^. in the Windfor 
market, ,in i$4.i> vi^as, as appears in Pr. Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 265, 
2I. 8s. od. ; the highefi price in the year 1730, iL 16. 6d. the medium of which is 2I. 2s. 3d. 
or 17s. 7d. more than the average price in Ireland. The average price of middling wheat 
was il. 17s. 7d. the ftatute quarter, during a period of five years, ending with 1729, as ap* 
pears in Mr. Chalmers's table ; but during the.preceding year^it was only xl. 8s« lod. The ' 
medium of which is iL 13s. 2id. or 88« 6id« more thaa in Ireland*. 

prices 
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inices in Irdand even at that early part of the century. SubTequently to 
1732^ during forty-eight years, the import greatly exceeded the export of 
com from Ireland, except in the period of four years ending in 1740, and 
even after the bounty had been raifed. During 15 years, ending in 17739 
the average price of wheat in Ireland was 50 fhiliings the quarter. 

But there was another drcumftance which contributed to render the 
parfimonious bounties of the ad in queftion utterly inefficacious, with re* 
ference to the aurouragement of tillage ; and that was their not being ac* 
companied, as thofe in England were, by high duties on the importation 
of com. By 22 C. 11. c. 13, wheat imported into England, when the 
price did not exceed 53s. 4d. the quarter, was liable to a duty of 16 fliil* 
lings the quarter; rye not exceeding 40s. to a (imilar jduty; and alfo 
barley and malt, not exceeding 32 fhiliings; and oats to a duty of 5$. 4d. 
the quarter, when not exceeding 16 fhiliings. Thefe bounties and thefe 
duties had conjointly the eSe& of encouraging the Englifb farmer, by in- 
furing to hhn a reafonable price for his com, and precluding that com- 
peddon which, notwithflanding the ingenious reafoning of the celebrated 
Dr. Smith, might be fhewn to be, in certain refpeds, peculiarly prejudi- 
cial in the &rmmg bufinefs *• They had alfo the effed of infuring to the 
confumers a regular and ^mple fupply of com at a moderate rate. 

But the home-market of Ireland was too contraded for the com which, 
confiflendy with reafonable profit to the grower, the country was compe- 
tent to fupply. The Irifli bounties, at the prices at which they were to be 
given, were evidently infufficient to attrad to agriculture any confiderable 
(hare of the capita! and induflry of the ruricolar people of Ireland, with 
the view of fupplying foreign markets ; and the want of duties on import 
left thofe who happened to engage in it expofed to the difcourag- 
ing eflfeds of competition. Hence, agriculture became in Ireland a pre*- 
carious and, generally, unprofitable purfuit; and the confumers of com 
were eventually fubjeded to great occafional diftrefs. 

In confequence, probably, of the landlords having experienced, in the 
payment of their rents, the eflfeds of the former circumftance, they fell 

* If the nature of the fiuming bufinefs be duly compared with that of any inaniifafture» it 
will be found that much of the reafoning which might be employed in behalf of competition 
in the latter cafe* is inadmiffible in the fbnner. But this is not a fit place for the diifcuflion 
of this queftion. 

very 
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t&ry geneially into the practice of reilraining didr tenants from plough- 
ing. This neceflarily tended to aggravate and reiMler more frequoit the 
diilrefs of fuch confumers as were not occupiers or owners of land. In 
the year 1727^ as appears by a letter from archbifhop Boulter, one of the 
lords juftices, to lord Carteret^ dated July 20th in that year^ <^ the king* 
dcmi/' to ufe his Grace's words, '< laboured under a terrible Icardtyy 
next to a faunine.^' In order to prevent a recurrence of which, and to 
which, his Grace adds, ^^ Ireland is liable upon any the leaft accident in 
the harveft,'^ he announces his intention to forward a bill, impdSng an 
obligation on the occupiers of land to plough five acres in every ioo« 
This proje&ed bill appears to have been for fome time a fid>]e£k of difcuf* 
fion between the lord juftice and his principal correfpondents in England ; 
fi^r, in a letter dated 24th February 1727, he apologizes for it to the 
archbifhop of Canterbury, telling him that ^^ it does encourage tillage by 
allowing any premium to exporters of com ; but barely obliges every per* 
fon occupying 160 acres or more (meadows, parks, bogs, &c. excepted), 
to till five acres out of every 100.'' The affurance jufl quoted fuffident* 
ty indicates, that the encouragement of tillage in Ireland was very far from, 
being the objed: of the Britifh government ; and that the bounties held 
forth by d A. c. 18, were not, when ofiered, deemed to have a tendency 
to the end profefied, but confidered as merely illufive, as well by the 
framers of the bill, as by thofe who have fince examined them, ivith re* 
fisrence to their effeds, and in comparifon with the bounties granted ia 
Enghnd. In fad, agriculture, bdng the parent of manufactures, and ne» 
ceflarily calculated to occafion, by its exteniion, a vafl increafe of people^ 
ibe Britifh government, imder tli^ influence of thofe confideratkms, with 
regard to Ireland, which operated in the early part of the lafl century 
with undiminifhed force, fludioufly either aimed at the difcouragement, or 
refifted the encouragement of that purfuit in Ireland, white it was as flu* 
dioufly encouraged in England. 

To draw into the hands of Britifh manufafiurers andfarmfflrs the whole 
of the wealth derived, by a fcanty population in Ireland, friom the produce 
of pafhire and the linen manu£ak&ure, would alone have gratified the mo* 
nopoHzers of Britain, feconded by the fbtefmen of the day. 

That there prevailed awifh rather to diminifh, than to augment the po- 
pulation of Ireland^ feems extremely probable. The countenance ^en 

by 
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by the Bridih govenunent to French officers, employ^ in recruiting in Ire* 
land for the army of France, is a ftrong evidence of fuch a wifh • ; and a 
fupplementary proof of it may be drawn from the resUlinefs with which 
tranfportation to America was reforted to ; not merely for offences, but 
for that idlenefs which the reftridive and oppreflive laws in queftion natu- 
rally occafioned. The number of convif): felons and vagabonds ordered 
for iranfportation in feven years, ended in 1743, was 1,920, viz. 937 from 
the province of Leinfter, 542 from Munfter, 296 from Ulfter, and 145 
from Connaught. Of thefe, at lead 432 were vagabonds ; but, profc^- 
^bly, a great many more ; as in 1 2 of the returns which were made to Par- 
liament, and of which that frx)m Cork was one, felons and vagabonds were 
blended together. They fold in Maryland for 9L los. per head. 

The compulfory ad in queftion, viz. i G. II. c 10, required that after 
the ift Novembefr 1729, every perfon occupying too acres of land 
at a greater diftance from Dublin than five miles, fhould till fire acres in 
every 100, bog, mountain, rocky, craggy, or fenny land, woodland, 
meadow, and parks enclofed with walls or pales excepted, notwithfland- 
ii^ any covenant, contraft, condition, or agreement between landlord and 
tenant. From this requifition it may be mferred, that the quantity of land 
under tillage in Ireland, in 1727, was piuch lefs than confuted by 
Sir W. Petty in 1 762, or upwards of half a century before 4 for, as the ad 
required the tilling of five acres only in every 100, it is reafonable to pre- 
fume that there were not at the time more than about thre%acres in every 
100 in a ftate of tillage; and as the profitable land, including meadows 
and parks, did not confift of more than,, nor perhaps fo much as* eight 
millions of acres Irifh meafure, that there were not, confequendy, more 
than 240,000 acres of ploughed land, which was 260,000 lefs than in 
the time of Sir W. Petty. Even in the year 1 730, in the event of the ife- 
quifition having been complied with, there could not have been more than 
400,000 acres in tillage, which was 100,000 ihort of the number <x)mputed 
by Sir W. Petty. 

This extraordinary ad appears to have had l>ut little efficacy in fupply- 
ing the home-market, during three years which fucceeded it; for 

♦ See archbifhop Boulter's letter to the duke of Newcaftle, dated Oftobcr 14th, 1730. 
TKh pradice is fpoked of more at large in the inquiry into the progrefs and magnitude of 
the population of Ireland. 
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though the average annual furpius of com exported, exceeded the quan- 
tity imported, it fell fliort of the excefs of exported over imported com, 
during any period but two, from the beginning of the century. Subfe- 
quently to the year 1732, it appears to have been wholly inefficacious ; the 
quantity of com imported having exceeded that which was exported dur- 
ing 40 years, with the exception of one period of four years ended in 
1 740. Its operation muft indeed have been, in fome degree, counterad- 
ed by the fuppreflion of the .tithe agiftment, or tithe on dry and bar- 
ren cattle ; an event which may be confidered as tantamount to giving a 
premium to the grazier. This tithe, with which the Irifli landlords had 
been for fome time diffatisfied, fell under difcuffion in the Houfe of Com- 
xiions on the i8th of March 1735 ; when a refolution was carried by 1 10 
agaiiift .50, declaring it to be *' grievous, burdenfome, and injurious to 
the Protejiant interejl *." That it was more grievous or burdenfome than 
any other tithe may well be queftioned ; that it was injurious to the Protef* 
tant intereji can hardly be believed by thofe who perceive how eminently 
fo its fuppreffion has proved. Parochial unions were thereby rendered 
more neceflary than before, in order to aflford fuitable maintenance to the 
clergy f. The number of paftors was eventually diminiflied, and the dif- 
ficulty of performing the paftoral duties of courfe increafed. Befides, the 
fplendid incomes which, in confequence of the great recent increafe of 
tillage, feveral of the clergy came at length to derive from their benefices, 
naturally allured them, in many inftances, into certain modes of living by 
no means favourable to the extenfion of the Proteftant religion. But in the 
early part of the laft century, few meafures, however objedionable, were 
refilled, with which the Proteftant intereft could, even by fophiftical rea- 
fonii^, be linked ; nor does the delufion feem as yet to be wholly diflipat* 
ed. The Proteftant intereft is ftill fuccefsfully employed as a fubterfuge 
by thofe who aft under no other impulfe than the amor fceleratus hdbendL 
A few years after pafling the obligatory a6t which has juft been difmiffed, 
there paffed one, viz. 5 G. II. c. 8, the objed thereof was rather to affift 
the linen and hempen manufactures, than to promote the tillage of Ire-. 

• This tithe was finally abolifhed by 40 G.' III. c 23. 

f The number of parifhes in Ireland is 2,436 ; the number of benefices or unions, 
x,i2o; the number of churches, i|OOi ; and the number of glebe^houfes, 355. 
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land. It exempted from tithe, wafte land employed in the jculture of fl^y » 
hemp^ or rape. And twenty-four years after, the inefficacy of compul- 
fion with regard to tillage being fully proved, as may be feen in the com 
tables in the Appendix, which fhew that the excefs of com imported be- 
yond that which was exported had become unprecedentedly great, recourfe 
was had to an a& of a remunerative nature ; but how fcur calculated to at- 
tain the end profefied, the reader may judge by the bounties it offers, 
without looking for its effeds in the tables in the Appendix* The faft is^ 
thofe who exercifed the powers of government in Ireland, o.ccafionally 
wiihed to preclude the dillrefles of the Irifli people, by fecuring a fufficient 
home fupply of com ; but it was for from their mtention to encourage the 
tillage of Ireland, fo as to give the people the full benefits refulting from a 
fpirited purfuit thereof. 

The aft in queftion, viz. 29 G. 11. c. 9, begins with a truth which ought 
to have operated more efficacioufly on the Irifli legiflature than it did. Tjie 
truth alluded to is thus expreffed in the preamble of the aft ; " whereas a 
liberty of exporting grain, imder proper regulations, will be a great 
means of promoting tillage, and thereby preventing the extreme neceflity 
to which the poor of this kingdom have been too frequently reduced^ 
through want of provifions, &c." 

The encouragement which the aft then holds forth, confifts in the fol- 
lowing paltry bounties, viz. two fliillings the quarter on wheat exported, 
iH>t exceedkig 24 fliillings ; one fliilling and fix-pence on rye not exceed-- 
ing 14 flulUngs; the fame on bere, barley, and malt not exceeding 12 
fliillings ; and one fliilling on oats not exceeding fix fliillings. The quar- 
ters of wheat and rye to "weigh forty ftones; the quarters of h&re and bar- 
ley, 24 ftones ; the quarter of malt, 20 fl;ones, and the quarter of oats, 
22 ftones. The framers of the aft certainly could not have believed that 
thefe bounties, unaccompanied as they were by duties on com imported, 
were calculated to promote the tillage of Ireland ; nor can it be concehred 
that any intelSgent perfon could ;be thus perfuaded. The bounty on wheat 
^was little more than one«fourth of that which was granted in England 67 
jesrs b^M« : and the exporting price at which that bounty could be ob- 
tained was npt much more than one-third of the price at which the bounty 
could be obtained ki England ; nor was it mbre th^ one half of the aver- 
age price of wheat in Iceland at the time of paffisg ^the aft: ^wbcyreas the 

average 
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werage price of wheat ia England, about the time of paffing the firft 
bounty^ a£l there, was little more than half the price at whidi it could be 
exported under the bount]R. The fame obfervationsare applicable to rye, 
and nearly ib to barley. The EngUfh a£l, it b true, held forth no bounty 
on the exportation of oats or barley ; but thofe which were offered by the 
Iriffa ziSty befides being trivial, were Uluftye j as the average price of oats 
in Ireland was 6s. 6d. more, or upwards of twice the price at which 
the ea^Kut bounty could be obtained ; and the average price of barley 
was IS. 6d* more; 

Befides, it is to be obferved,. that this ad did not in reality offer what 
deferved to be called a greater bounty on the exportation, at leaft of 
wheat, than was offered by the inoperative a3: of 6 A. c. i8, paffed 
near half a century before : for at tl^ time of pafilng the latter, com was 
fold by the meafures appointed by 7 W. III. c. 94, which were the peck 
containing two gallons of 2712! cubical inches each, the bufhel eight gaU 
Ions, and fo on ; confequently the medium weight of the quarter of 
wheat was probably between 32 and 33 ftbnes; and of couife is. 6d. 
bounty in that cafe was nearly equal to two ihiUings in the cafe before 
tts *, the exporter getting only 2d. or aid, per quarter more in this than 
in that. 

it is IQcewife to be obferved, that as the peojde of Ireland ha4 almoft 
entirely forfaken tillage, a trifling increafe of bounties, or any other than 
ample permanent bounties, feconded by duties on importation, were evi- 
dently infuffident' to induce them to turn their capitals to that purfuit, 
and 2d>andon the lazy life of the gnudar. 

The next tillage aft, which paffed, was the 31 G. II. c. 3. The 
primary objed of this ad was to fupply the city of Dublin mth com, by 
means of bounties on the inland carriage thereof to that city ♦. But the 
firamer of it had doubtlefs in view, as a fecondary objed, the encouragement 
of tillage in Ireland ; and both thefe objeds were attained ; the latter, how« 
ever, only to a certain d^ree. The preamble of it Hates that the in- 
habitants of Dublin had frequently been reduced to great diftrefs for 
want of com. It was there indeed that fuch diftrefs was chiefly felt ; 



• In the early part of the hft century, Dublin was one of the ports from whence the 
greateft quantity of com was exported. In the year 1 7 14, there were exported from thence 
43*837 averagf barrels of all {brU of ^rm* From allflrcland 212,725. 

S 2 ' . as 
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as may be inferred from a comparative ftatement of the importations into, 
it, and thofe into all parts of Ireland, prefented to parliament fome yeara 
after the ad began to take eflfea. By this ftatement it appears, that from 
the year ended in March 1744, to that which ended in March 1733, ^^^ 
quantity of wheat imponed into Dublin was 480,013 quarters, while that 
imported into all parts of Ireland was only 607,999 quarters; and that 
the quantity of flour imported into Dublin, during the fame period, was 
1,069,977 ^^^* ^^^ imported into all parts of Ireland only 1,678,003. 

This Angular meafure, which was to take eflfeO: from the firft of June^ 
1758, though liable to confiderable obje^ons, was produflive of bene- 
ficial effefts. Compared with the expedient of giving a bounty on the 
carriage of com coaftways to Dublin, which was adopted ten years after-, 
wards, it appeared to confiderable difadvantage ; and compared with the- 
liberal and efficacious bounties on the exportation of com, the prudent re-s 
gulations refpefting it, and the duties aflfeftingits unneceflary importation,, 
which diftinguifhed the year 1 784, and on the effefts of which it will be ne- 
ceffary to dwell for fome time, fefts will fhew that it had very little claim 
to approbation. If viewed, however, with reference to the controling 
policy of Britain, with regard, to Ireland, its author may be confidered aS; 
entitled to fome praife both for ingenuity and patriotifm. 

The bounties on exportation which were granted in England had 
the general eflPeft of preventing fcarcity from bei^g experienced ia 
any part of that kingdom ; and it muft have been fufficiently evident 
that fimilar bounties would have produced fimilar effeds in Ireland! 
But had fuch bounties been granted in the latter, feconded by heavy 
duties on importation, as in the former, the com of England would have 
been' excluded from the market of Ireland ; and would, moreover, have 
found a formidable rival in foreign markets ; both of which drcumftances 
would have been utterly ineonfiftent with that churlifh impolitic fyftem 
which England had long purfued, and feemed determined to purfue with 
regard to Ireland. Befides this a£t was framed much about the time when 
the com trade of England was at its height, and promifed to become a moft 
important branch of commerce \ Had the expedient of granting boun- 

♦ Excefs of exports of all forta of grain from England ; 

Average of 5 years ending with 1754 i>o8o,o77 quarters. 
5 years ditto 1759 273,805 ditto. 

5 years ditto 1 76^ 676,1 1 7 ditto. Cbatmen^t Efimate^ p.232. 

ties 
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ties on exportation, in order to infure an ample and conflant fupply of 
com in the home market, been merely fpeculative, it ought to have been 
reforted to, for a fhort time at leaft, on account of its apparent eligibility* 
But it was not merely fpeculative. The legiflature of Ireland had a full 
and fatisfaftory pradHcal proof of its efficacy in the cafe of England. In 
68 years ending with 1764, fix years after the inland bounty began to 
operate in Ireland, and when the exports of com from England, in con- 
fequence of the increafed confumption at home, ceafed to exceed the im-» 
ports, the number of quarters of all forts of com exported from Eng- 
land, after dedudKng for the number imported, wa6 335415,239 ;, which, 
as oats were excluded from the bounty^ probably brought into the country 
not lefs than 4^,769,048!.; and all this time the general average price of 
wheat was no more than il. 13s. 4d. the quarter. This was, on an ave- 
rage, upwards of 6oo,oool. a year. Mr. Chalmers fays that England 
gained a million annually. And this gain was obtained by bounties to 
Englifh merchants, amounting in the whole to 5,957,085, or about 
87,6041. 3s. 9d. on an average each year. In other words, the nation 
gained 41,769,048!. in 68 years, at an expenfe of 5,957,085!., paid to 
its own merchants, while the home confumers ,of com were amply fup- 
pKed.* But the time was not yet come when Ireland could refort to 
the beft expedients, even for the purpofe of fi:4)plying her population 
with food. 

During about 16 years after the inland bounty began to operate, the 
hnports ftill continued to exceed the exports of corn ; and would no 
doubt have continued much longer had not an increafe of bounties on 
exportation taken place in 1 773-4. The importation of com was, it is true, 
greatly diminiflied by the inland bounty ; but it would not only have been 
completely precluded, but alfo fucceeded by a very lucrative export, if 
the money employed in that bounty had been expended in bounties on ex- 
portation ; and the cc«ifumers of com would have been better fupplied. 
The amount of the inland carriage boimty, for eleven years ended in 1 772, 
was 153,9311. The fmalleft average excefs of com imported beyond that 
which was exported, from the commencement of the bounty to the period 
ended in 1772, was that in the period ended in 1768, and which amount* 
ed to 7 1 ,202 barrels of all forts of com. The average excefs of com im- 
ported, during the period which immediately preceded that in which the 
bounty was granted, was 150,184 barrels, aad this was the greateft ave- 
rage 
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^e ezce& thai: happened in the century, except in the p^nod of four 
years ended in 1 748. Now if the former be dedufled from the latter, and 
the remsdnder, viz. 1 18^982 barrels, be taken as the average annual excefs 
of imports precluded by the bounty, the number of barrels thus precluded 
^1 be feen to amount, in eleven years, to 1,308^802, which, eftimated at 
17$. the barrd, on an average, were worth 1,1 12,481!. 14s. So that the 
Irifh people paid annually 1399931* 14^* 6|d. to Jove that fum, while the 
Englifh people paid 87,6041. 3s. 9d. to gain 614,250!. annually; and the 
confumers of com were better fupplied in England than in Ireland : for 
in the former the general average price of wheat was il. 13s. 4d. the 
quarter of 32} ftones, and in the latter 2L los. the quarter of 40 ftones. 
Ireland fpent her money, Hke a fpendthrift, to keep off Asmands : Eng- 
land laid out hers, like a merchant, to encreafe wealth. When Ireland 
mras permitted to refort to the Engliih bounties and proteding duties 
&e gainedy in ten years ended in 1795, 4,042,811!. 7s. gjd. or about 
404,281!. 2s. 9d. on an average each year ; and there never was a more 
ample fupply of com in all parts of Ireland, though there had been a 
great fcarcity of it juft l>efore. 

The amount oi the bounties paid for the carriage of corn to Dublin, 
from the year ended in 1762 to the year ended in 1784, the year 
in which the efficacious export bounties were granted, including canal 
bounties for two, and coaftways bounties for five years, amounted to 
882,1491. This fum, even had the greateft imp)ortation of com that ever 
hs^pened in Ireland, viz. that of the period ended in 1748, continued to 
be requifite throughout the period of 22 years, would not have faved the 
country fix millions of money. But had it been ap{>lied in export bounties 
it would have brought into die country clear, as in England, upwards of 
that fum. Or rather, had the legiflature of Ireland offered as liberal 
bounties on the exportation of com as were granted on its tranfportatioa 
to DubUn, fix)m the year 1762 to 1784 inclufive, the nation might on an 
average have annually gained^ as it did fubfequently to that year, 404,28 il. 
or near nine millions in the 22 years, inftead of /avingj at the utmoft, 
lefs than fix millions *. Ireland would befides have enjoyed all the im- 
portant benefits refiilting from extenfive and profperous tillage 22 years 

before 

*' ' ■ I ■ ■ I ■ I I . ■ . , IP ■ . 11 .■■■.... ■ I I 1 1 ■■ ■ I ■ I ^ 

♦ The total amount of the bounty paid on the exportation of grain from England in 

36 ycars^ beginning with the bounty and ending in 1724, was 19580,8891. The bad-car* 

riage 
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bfifoieftedidfo; md the people \rould have been pefcoed from occafioaial 

diftrels, as they were after the year ^1784. 

in the year ended 25th March 1786, after the efie&ive bounties on ex> 
partaixiasi were offered, there were exported from the ports of Drogheda; 
Dundalk and Wexford 10,606 barrels of barley and malt, 63,275 of 
oats, 7,774 cwt. of flour, 32,282 barrels of oatmeal, and 2,423 barrels 
txf wheat. This, or indeed an adequate fupply might have been drawn 
from thefe diree ports only, by means of a boutt^ on the carnage of com 
coaflways, much lower than that which was paid on.tts carriage by land. But 
liberal bounties on exportation would have totally precluded the neceifity 
of fupplying Dublin, by granmig bounties on com brought either by land 
•or water. In fed, we fee, by a recent return to parliament, that Dublin is 
adually not only fupplied with com, but can export a furplus ; as was 
,the cafe in the early part of the laft century *. From the ift of Odober 
1806 to the 5th of June 1807, as appears by this return, Dublin export- 
ed to England alone, from whence it was formerly fupplied, 1,140 bar- 
rels of barley and malt, 8,095 ^^ ^^^s, 3,725 of wheat, 760 cwt. of 
flour, and 10 of oatmeal; and imported only 1,047 bs^^^s ^d 4I cwt. 
of all forts of com ground and unground. 

By granting thofe bounties on the carriage of com to Dublin coaftways 
which were granted in 1780, inftead of the bounties )ield forth in 175^ 
on inland carriage, Dublm would have been as amply fu]n>lied as it w^, 
and at the rate of is. 54 d. ^r barrel cheaper. Till^e would have been 
drawn to the improveable fea coafts, aboumd^ng in natural manures, 
inftead of bong introduced into the luxuriant paftures in the interior 
of the country : and employment would have been given to a much moiie 
ufeful deficrq^tion of men than mere car-drivers. Granting bounties there- 
fore on the inland carriage of com, in preference to bounties on its carriage 
coaftways, would feem to the laft degree perverfe and ridiculous, if the ex- 
pedient were confidered apart from the over^ruling policy of Britain. But, 
confidered in conjun&ion therewith, it appears to have been neceffary. 

riage bounty, in Ireland, from its commencement to 1798, viz. 37 years, was 1,247,863!. 
3$. od. The bounty on corn brought by the canal, from the commencement of the bounty 
in 1783 to 1798, was 303,070!. 7s. id. making with the!and carriage bounty 1^550,935!* 
108. id* or nearly as much as the export bounty paid in Eaglfind. 

♦ The quantity of badey, oats, and wheat exported annually from Dublin# on an ave- 
rage of three years ended 25th March 17 159 was equal to 319469 barrels. 

About 
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About the time when the bounties on inland carriage were granted^ 
England^ always prompt to facrifice the welfare of Ireland to her own 
commercial avarice, was engaged in profecuting an immenfe trade in com ; 
and from 1742' to 1764, fupplied eight parts out of nine of that which 
the latter imported. Had bounties been granted on the carriage of com 
coaftways to Dublin, Engliih com would not only have been excluded from 
that market ; but the encouragement thereby given to tillage all along the 
coaft would, no doubt, have had the efie£k of excluding it from all the 
maritime towns alfo ; or, in other words, from Ireland. This wifer , ex- 
pedient therefore could not then be adopted with the approbation of Eng- 
land; nor was it, till about 15 years after her importation had annually 
exceeded her exportation of com. About three years after this reverie 
had taken place, viz. in the year 1767, a trifling bounty, evidently the off- 
fpring of caution, was granted on com brought coaftways to Dublin. 
About ten years afterwards, this reverie flill continuing, a trifling aug- 
mentation of the bounty was oflfered. But it was not till 15 years after 
its commencement, and when hopes could no longer be entertained of . 
England's recovering her former gains by the exportation of com, that 
thefe bounties were granted which produced the defired effed. 

This ad, no doubt, faved the country, as before obferved, a confider- 
able fum of money. According to the evidences of Meflrs. Strettle and 
Cplville, given before Parliament, the net national gain, or rather faving, 
by this expedient, in a period of fifteen years fubfequent to 1758, com- 
pared with a fimilar period antecedent to that year, amounted to 
*>i49>i7ol. IS. 5d. or about 76,6111. on an average annually. The 
prices of the different grains, according to the evidence of theTame gentle- 
men, were, during the former period, as follows, viz. wheat 50 fhillings 
per quarter; oats 12 fhillings and fix-pence per quarter; and barley 13 
fhillings and fix-pence per quarter. 

It alfo occafioned the eredion of many of the fineft mills, perhaps, in 
the world. Mr. Jebb's at Slaine, in the county of Meath, Captain Mer- 
cer's, near Loughlin-bridge, in the county of Carlow, and Mr. Moore's 
at Marlefield, near Clonmell, in the county of Tipperar)^ were very ex- 
penfive flruftures. In the firft, 14,000 barrels of wheat were annually 
ground foon after it was built; in the fecond, 15,000, and in the third 
at leafl as much. From the commencement of the bounty, to the year 

1790, 
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1796, viz. 31 years, there were erefted no fewer than 248 mills, at the 
diftance of from eleven to one hundred and thirty miles from Dublin ;iand 
a large majority of thefe coft much greater fums of money than indivi- 
duals, generally fpeaking, had before been tempted to expend in fpecula- 
tions. Several country gentlemen embarked very confiderable capitals in 
the flour bufinefs ; and a vaft many others were allured into the purfuit of 
tillage by the ready markets which thefe different mills afforded for its 
produce. The number of them from whence flour was brought to Dub^ 
iin was as follows, viz. 



In the Year 


Mills. 


Yeirs. 


Milts. 


Years. 


Milb. 


Yean. 


Mim 


Yean. 


Mills. 


. 1768 


33 


1774 


"5 


1780 


'45 


1786 


^72. 


1792 


225 


1769 


3' 


1775 


«37 


1781 


140 


1787 


.'7' 


1793 


218 


1770 


81 


1776 


H7 


1782 


144 


1788 


179 


^94 


210 


I77I 


104 


i'/77 


156 


1783 


146 


789 


200 


.'795. 


219 


1772 


99 


1778 


'37 


1784 


158 


1790 


213 


1796 


219 


1773 


"3 


1779 


139 


1785 


180 


1791 


221 







The increafe in the produce of com, occafioned by this aO:, appears to 
have induced foreign agents to come to Ireland for the purpofe of procur- 
ing a fupply. But the fa£t being known, the Irifh legiflature immediately 
pafled an aft, viz. 5 G. HI. c. 4, to prohibit exportation, left the people 
of Ireland fliould experience a fcarcity : an evil, however, which their le- 
giflature had alwavs ftudioufly avoided to take the proper and <Mily fteps 
to prevent. 

The bounty granted by this aft was five-pence every five miles for evei^ 
40 ftones of wheat, flour, malt, oats, barley, &c. brought from a greater 
diftance than lo Irifli miles from Dublin. The quality of the grain and 
flour appears to have been overlooked, as no fwom ofiicer was appointed 
to infpeft it. And to that circumftance the aftual general inferiority of Irifli 
to Englifli wheat is to be traced and afcribed. 

In the third year of G. III. a fliort aft was paffed merely explanatory of 
the foregoing one. By the 7 G. III. c. 1 2, a bounty was given on com, &c, 
brought by land to Dublin from a greater diftance than five miles ; and an 
additional bounty of one halfpenny per mile was given on every 40 ftones 
of unground com. By the 19 & 20 G. III. c. 17, the principal objeft 
whereof was the exportation of com, no bounty was to be paid on flour 
brought by land, unlefs, on oath being made; that it was good and mer- 
chantable, and bona jide fold, without pradUce or coUuficflf!, for fix fliil- 

T • lings 
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lings par hundred at leaft. By this ad alTo the bounty on flour, wheats 
and malt brought by land carriage^ was lowered, with the view, of induc- 
ing the tranfmiffion of thefe by the grand canal, the grain and flour brought 
by which were entided, by 17 & i8 G. III.,c. 29, to two-thirds of the 
bund-carriage bounty ; the oatmeal ^o the full amount thereof. In addition 
to thefe ads for fupplying Did)lin with Irifli com, there were paflfed. three 
others ; die fecond and third of which may be confidered- as amendments 
to die firft, and all of them merely as an improvement of the means of 
fupplying the Dublin market with die furplus produce of the diflant parts 
of Ireland. The ads alluded to, were the 7 G. Ill* c. 4, by which a boun* 
ty of 4d. per cwt. was granted on flour, wheat, &c. brought coaftways to% 
Dublin, from any place between Wicklow. and the. Tufcar rock to the 
fouthward, and between Drogheda and Carrickfergus to the north- 
ward*; and ^d. from any place fouth of the Tufcar rock, or north of 
Carrickfergus; and likewife a bounty of 4d* per cwt. on com, &c... 
brought coaftways from any place fouth of Cooley Point, near Carling-. 
ford, to Belfaft Newry or Londonderry. — ^The 17 & 18 G. III. c. 34, by 
which 4d. per cwt. was granted for com, and lad. for flour brought 
£rom between tVicklow and the Tufcar, or Drogheda and Carrickfergus ; 
and 5d. per cwt. on com, and is. 2d. per cwt. on flour brought from any 
place fouth of the Tufcar, or north of Carrickfergus. In this ad, by the 
way, it is obfenred, that bounties on the carriage of com coaftways would 
tend to lefien the expenfe of thofe on inland carriage ; a notable and early 
difcovery tmly. The third ad alluded to, was the 19 & 20 G. III. c. 34, 
by which bounties of iod« per cwt. of grain, and is. 6d. per cwt of malt 
or flour of wheat, were granted on all brought coaftways from between 
Doonaff-head, in the county of Donegal, and Cape Clear, in the county 
of Cork. The efieds of thefe diflTerent ads will be feen in the table in the 
Appendi^n, marked V. 

llie nest ad of an illufive nature, reladve to the tillage of Ireland, was 
^5 G. in. c. 19. This ad feems alfo to have been the effed of didated 
caudon. It pafled in the firft year of the firft period in which the iix^- 
portadon of cor&into England exceeded the exportation from thence. It 
granted a bounty of 8d. per hundred on wheat exported, when not ex* 
ceedio^ fix fhiSi^y v^hich wasjuft half the bounty granted m England 

feventy 
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(e^eatf^krta yesn before } and half the ezpordDgprice, and^ ^probridy^ hot 
fo high as the medium pijce at t^ time m It aUb gnutei 5& 

per hundced oa barlegr eocpcnrted^ vlxtt aot eicceeKfiag thne MUogsaad 
nine-peoce, which likewUe was not mote thaa oneJialf of. die Englifli 
bounty a^d exporting price of unalt) there bdog no bounty on the expan 
tatbn of barley from England^ * Befides. the&» it gprupted a bounty of 
5d. per hundred cm oats exported whw not etcoeeding three AiUing% 
which W96 equal to about is. ii4^<pwrt^9 wbie« at ^ ^d., which was 
much below the then.n^ecMmn priceof oats in die IdQx market On flour 
and meal it granted no bounty; nor was it shifted b9rp^opa^dlItie8 on inn 
portation» . , . 

The 5 G. m. c i8«» which accompaftwi thuraO^ tibou^ not on^pnas^ 
ii^ in the £me coi^deratioas irtuch appear to hare inftueaced the finmett 
of thefiu'^goi^ga^^ ia^too analogous to tI»R in nature and efisQ tcxbr 
referved for another places It ott&s^ primiQins of fnon 31. to 50L tc; 
fuch landholders o^ £;naar8, in each, couotj> ,aA pireferved the ginaleAr 
quandty of com on ftgnds^ foyr fe^ hjjghb with fl^tg-ilonea on tofK . Na 
perfon, howeva*, could obtain a ppremiuia uplefs he. had, at ibt, lealki 
100 barrels of com on his fjtafid.. To. di^ perbn who fimild ham the 
greateft quandty between that nuimber and aoo, a premium^ of 8L was ak 
lotted; and oAer proportiMiate prenunma were offered^ the hig^ieft ial 
the fcale being 50L for the greateft quantity above 500 bavrek» The bar«^ 
rds of wheats mdUn, a^d rye were to^ weigh 20 ikones ; barley and been 
i6» and oats 14. The fmalleft quai^dty for which a prenumn could be 
obtained implied, jf potatoes and ^JJow-g^und be included^ about 05* 
acres £ngU& meafure, inafiateof tillageindieoccupadanofoneperfon^ 
which, there is reafon to fu%ed, was rarefy the'csfe. Jmd if.fo, the 
framers of the aft either betrayed doviui^t i^icvance of film flate a£^ 
die country; or had not really in viiew. the objed which th^ profeffed txy 
aim at. 



e The general aTemge price of wheat in England, from 1739 to 1754. inclufive, being 
about jot. Sd. the quarter, the pricethereof in Ireland^ which was chiefly fupplied bj Eng- 
land, muft then have been greater, at the bounty on export did fittk more than pay the 
expenltt oC freight, conunifioa. Sec* Aad that fiicbwaathe cafeqwybe iisen by the en* 
deace before quoted. 

T a Thirty 
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Thiriy-fixy^ars only had elapfed fince the ena£tion of the law requiring 
landholders to plough five acres in every loo, meadows, parks, rough 
i^und, &c. excepted ; and this law appears to have totally lofl its effica- 
cy a few years after its enadion. Moreover 30 years only had elapfed 
fince the fuppreflion of the tithe agiftment j an event which may be con- 
fidered in the light of a fort of bounty on pafturage. Ireland, befides, 
was annually importing large quantities of corn, and exporting very fmall 
ones. It was mote a land of pafture than it had been fince the com- 
mencement of the century. ITie quantity of beef and butter exported, 
during eight years ended in 1768, was, as appears by the table in the 
Appendix, marked VI., greater than had been before exported during a 
period of equal extent. In the year 1763, two years after paffing this aft, 
there were llaughtered in Cork alone, according to a return made to the 
writer by the late coUeftor, Mr. Shaw, 63,000 oxen and cows for ex- 
portation. The price of beef, in that city, in 1760, as appears by the 
private letter of a merchant, then written, and now in the writer's poffef- 
fion, was confidered high at 13s. 6d. p^ cwt. Eighteen years before 
that, when 75,000 head of cattle were flaughtered in one yearm^Cork, 
the price of beef was fo low as 58. lod. per cwt. The price of fmall beef 
in Waterford, in 1760, according to the letter before-mentioned, was 
ficDih 7s. 6d. to Ss. per cwt. and that of butter 24s. The price of butter 
in Cork, four years after, was, on an average of the months of July and 
November, 363. per cwt. Thefe fads fuffidently atteft the then preva- 
lence of pafture in Ireland, and the contra£ked ftate of its tillage ; and au- 
thorize a belief that 2 5 acres of tillage were rarely found in the occupation of 
«&y individual but a gentleman of confiderable fortune refident in the 
country. Accordingly, 7,484!. out of i2,8ool. granted for premiums to be 
diftributed in two years ended ift January i y6^j remained imclalmed : and 
an aflt, viz. 7 G, IIL c. 28, pafied for giving greater premiums for a fmaller 
qu^tity of wheat preferved on the prefcribed ftands; the loweft premium 
bang lol. for 1,000 ftones, or 50 barrels; and likewife premiums of 
from 5I. to 151. to the five farmers, in each county^ holding not more than 
40 acres, who (hould have the greateft quantity of corn thus preferved, 
without limitation as to the number of ftones or barrels. The 13 & 14 
G. III. c. 1 1 , though it offered greater bounties on exportation than any of 
the foregoing a£ks, viz, three ftullings and four-pence 3ritiih per quarter 
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of 32 (tones Off wheat ; the fame on meal and flour, and one Ihilling and 
three-pence per quarter of 22 ftones on oats exported, may be confidered 
as almoft equally illufive ; for the exporting price of wheat at which the 
bounty was claimable, was one ihilling Britifh the (lone, or 32 (hillings the 
quarter, and that of oats sine (hillings the quarter. But the average 
price of the former in the Iriih market, for 1x5 years, ended in 1773, was, 
according to the evidences o£Meflrs. Strettle and Colville, 50 (hillings per 
quarter; and that of the latter 12 (hillings and fix-p^ce*. This ad 
likewife left the growers of com expofed to the difcouraging eflFefts of 
competition in the home market. . In the following feflion^ a duty of 6ne 
ihilling was impofed, by .15 & 16 G. III. c. 3, on every cwt. of bread, 
flour, and bifcuit, and two (hillings on every barrel of wheat imported, 
except Britifh, when the price did not exceed 23 (hillings. But as the 
price did generally exceed 23 (hillings, a];^d as' the people of England were 
the moft likely to be the fuppliers of the Iri(b market, thefe duties could 
be of little or no avail : nor were they probably impofed with any other 
view, than merely to ejccite an expeOiation of future fuppprt among thofe 
wealthy individuals who had been induced by the bounty on the. inland 
carriage of corn to Dublin, to ejq>e^d very confiderable fums in the erec- 
tion of mills. 

The preamble of the 5 G. III. c. 19. fets out with faying, " whereas the 
laws heretofore made for the encouragement of tillage in this kingdom have 
not had the defired effeft." The preamble of the adk juft noticed fays the 
fame thing, after obferving upon the expediency of the encouragement of 
tillage, in order to enable the people tofupport the ^ecejary expenfes of His 
Majeji/s ejiablijhments ; and yet the framers of this laft ad ftudioufly de- 
clined to hold forth thofe encouragements which they well knew could 
alone have had the oftenfibly intended effeft. The uninterruptedly benefi- 
cial effefts of the Engli(h bounties and regulations, for near 70 years, 
were before their eyes } and yet, to thefe bounties> and regulations they 
ftiU perfifted in declining to refoit. Why ? Evidently becaufe they were 
either compelled or bribed to debar their country from participating t^ofe 
benefits which England had enjoyed, and ftill hoped to enjoy exclufively. 
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• From the report of the committee on the inlsuid carriage of com, 12th March X.774- 
Whether the quarter of 32 or 49 ftones \fi meant in the evidence does not appear. 
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In the midft of thefe illufi ve and inefficadous^ limited and inadequate uds^ 
there paffed one, viz. 12 & 13 G. HI. c, 2i,of afomewhatdiffis»*entcom« 
plexion, and which may be coniidered in a twofold view. It granted 
permiffion to papijls to take leafes, not exceednig 61 years, of trads of 
bog, not exceeding 50 plantation acres^ and half an acre of arable ad- 
joining the bog, for the lite of a houfe, or for the purpofe of delving for 
gravel or limeftone for manure. This extremely parfimcHiious aft, though 
liable to both ri^eule and reprehenfion, was not, however, ill calculated 
to induce agricultural improvement, and to increafe the Roman Catholic 
population ; befides being the prelude to tbe abrogation of thofe tyranni* 
cal, impolitick, and ruinous laws which fo long reprefled the induftry of 
the Roman Catholics, and by fb doing, conduced, with other laws, to 
render nearly abortive the various and fignal natural advantages of Ireland : 
an abrogation which foon had the effeft of increaiing llieir numbers and thdr 
wealth with wonderful rapidity, and giving them, eventually, a degree of 
importance in every political eftimate of the empire, greater than moft people 
fuppofe, or than many are difpofed to albw; but which /k?j are not 
wanting to evince. 

The 19 & 20 G. in. c. 17. placed Ireland nearly upon a par with Eng- 
land in refped of the com trade. But what were the conditions of the 
two countries when that aA pafled ? llie people of Ireland were united. 
Upwardsof 40,000 Iriih volunteers boldly demanded a redrefs of grievances, 
and an exemption from oppreffion; and the Iriih le^ature was con* 
(trained at length to purfue its proper obje&, the welfare of the country. 
On the other hand, England was reduced by the American war to fudi 
a ftate of debility, as rendered it prudent to yield to the jufl: demands of 
the Iriih ; and ihe had moreover ceafed, for fifteen years, to derive a ba^ 
lance on her trade in com. 

llie feveral temporary a£te which palTed in, and fubfequent to, the 
ieffion of 1781-2, trantferring to the growers of flax and hemp, the premi- 
ums which had antecedently been granted to the importers of thefe feeds, 
were calculated to hold forth encouragement to tillage, as well as to pro- 
vide againil accidental deficiencies of the raw material of the linen manu- 
faaure*. 

• The average asntud amount of the bounties granted on the importation of flax-feed for 
eight jrcan, ended 35th March 1779, ^nu 7,3501 js. i jd. 

Before 
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Before we proceed to the odafiderafion of the other iiluiive a£b of Ae 
Irifh legiflature, it feems not noik^ in the firft place^ to repeat that the 
eocouragement held forth fo Irifh tillage was proportionate to the decline 
of the Engliih com trade, bemg trivial in and before i773> or about e^t 
years after England had ceafed to gain, great in 1780, or about 15 yeaiB 
after, and ample and effedual in 1784, or when England had abandoned 
all hopes of again becoming the granary of other countries. And, in the 
jiezt place, to obfenre that the exan^e of Ireland affords a full, unequi- 
vocal, and convincing evidence of the great utility of com boundes, not* 
withftanding all that has been ingenioully urged againft them by interefted^ 
timid, or bialTed individuals: for during 40 years, when no effe&ual boua- 
ty was granted on com esqxxrted, Ireland, notwithflanding the inland 
carriage bounty, was, with the exception of one period of four years, aiv- 
nually under the neceifity of purchaiing com from other countries, and 
her people were frequently diftreffed ; but fubfequently to the year 1784^ 
when {he enjoyed the encouragement of liberal bounties, ihe has annually 
fold com abrcxad to a great amount, and her rapidly increafing people have 
ceafed to experience diffareis. 

The 2L&S which purported to be for the encouragement. of tntemal navi* 
gadon, the fecond great objed which a wife and patriodc l^giflature Ihould 
keep in view, appear to have been almoft as illufive and were, in fitft^ 
almoft a^ ineffefhial as thofe which purported to be for the encouragement 
of tillage. 

llie 2 G. I. c. i2«, after expatiating, in the preamble, at caniiderable 
length on the many obvious benefits derivable, particularly in Ireland, from 
internal navigation, proceeds to means for attaining thofe benefits which, 
in the then circumftances, or even in the prefent drcumftances of Ireland^ 
were moft unlikely to prove efficacious. Four gentlemen, George Frizell, 
Henry CrofGial, Samud Eyre, and John Rmgrofe, were in the firft m* 
fbnce, empowered to make the riv6r Shannon navigable from Limerick 
to Carrick-dnimmik, a fpace of upwards of 100 Engliih miles, at their 
proper cofls and charges ; and were authwized to demand four-pence per 
ton per mile on all goods, virares, and merchandize. The undertaking, 
which, on account of the general navigabknefs of the Shannon, was.voy 
far from being extraordinarily operofe or e3q>enfive, was, however, foon 
djfcovered to be beyond their ability. The tolls which they were autho* 
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rized to demand were evidently high enough to difcourage the people from 
folding th^ goods by the river, had there been any abundance of goods to 
convey from one part of the country to another, or capital anywhere to create 
that abundance; the contrary of both which was the cafe ; and yet the difficul- 
ty of procuring money to carry on the work under 8 per cent, feemed to 
render fuch high tolls indifpelrfable. In the year 1703, the intereft of 
money was reduced to 8L per cent. * ; in the year 1721, fix years after 
paffing this aft, to 7L per ceitt.'t ; and in the year 1731, to 61. per cent. |: 
•But in England, this laft was the legal mtereft'in 1660 §, and 5I. per cent, 
the legal intereft in 1713^5 before which the inland navigation of that 
country appears to have but little attrafted the attention of individuals. 
The fame z6t which empowered thefe four undertakers to complete the na- 
vigation of the river Shannon, at their own expenfe, appointed, as com- 
mifSoners, the then members of parliament, and juftices of the peace for 
each county adjoining the intended navigations formerly mentioned ||, and 
empowered them to agree with undertakers to complete the works within 
feven years. , 

Had the then condition of Ireland been propitious to the purfuit of in- 
ternal navigation, the appointment of fuch a multitude of commiffioners 
who had no capitals embarked therein, would probably .have had the ef- 
fe& of embarraffing and retarding, inftead of expediting the intended 
work. Befides, the term prefcribed was, in many inilances, evidently 
too fliort for the completion thereof, with fuch capitals as were then to be 
found, or could be coUefted in Ireland. But the condition of the country 
was Angularly unfavourable to the profecution of works of .this nature. 
There was very little money. Archbifhop Boulter, in a letter to the Duke 
of Newcaftle, written in 1724, ftates the current coin in Ireland, gold, fil- 
ver, and copper, at 400,0001. — There were, comparatively fpeaking, very 
few pe<^le. — ^The return to the Houfe of Lords, m 1731, made the po- 
pulation amoimt to no more than 2,010,221, or about 66 fouls, on an 
average, to every fquare Englilh mile. — ^There was no manufafture worthy 
t)f notice, except the linen ; and that was then merely in its infancy : the 
average quantity annually exported, during a period of three years, ended 

' • 2 A. c. 16. t 8 G. I. c. 13. $ 5 G. Ih c. 7. f 12 C. II. c. 13. 

f 12 A. flat. 2. c. 10. II Part 1. Sedion 2. 
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m 1712s erihe year before tlje ad pafled^ being only i,439>833 yards', or 
about oae^^hird^ of th^ which is adually exported, befides the greatly in* 
creafed- quantity confumed }t home.—^Tillage was very contra£ked^-^the 
average actual e^c€& of com exported, beyond that which was imported, 
durmg a period of four years ended in 1712, being no more than 87,1 1 1 
^orrdsy chiefly produced near the feacoaft ; or about one-tenth of the excefs 
in the period epd^ in 1 792, when the population, amounting to 4,206,6 1 2^ 
was coniiderably more than doubled.<-^And the general export trade of 
the country was extremely trivial ; the value of the annual exports, during 
d)e period ended jbi 171a, being on an average only 826,6611. 

The bufine& of inland navigation will certainly not be profecuted by ftu 
vatje individuals^ or compames, on their own account, without fuSident 
k^cements to undertake it ; accompanied by the pofieffion, or at leaft, the 
pvofped: c^ means fufBcient to accompUfh the projeded work. Such in« 
ducements and fuch means are very rarely to be found, except in thriving 
(:ountri^» whereun there has been a very conliderable accumidation of 
wealth* When ki ofxe part of a country, certain manufafhires have flou* 
xifhedy i^ .con&quefice of an extenfiye foreign denKmd ; in another, agri« 
c,v:dture,in consequence, perhap^, of a combinadpn of natural drcumftances 
&yourable thereto) ^ and in a third, idiere is found fome mineral pro- 
4vi£tion which t^ inhabitants of die odier two may have occafion for j the 
demands of the agricukurift for manufa&ures, of the manufadurers for 
com, and of both for the produce of the mine, a& as effe&ual induce* 
;2?ients to fpec\4attve perfons to imdertake the taft of opening or improving 
fjxp ^cqmmunicatians be^ee^ ^efe different difbi&s by inland navigation ; 
^d the wealth created in one place by maau£i&uring, and in another by 
£u?cning induiby, j[^}plie6 the means of accompliifaiag the work. Or, 
when, in any country, agricukure fiourifies in confoquence of a growing 
demand for its produce, ether at home or from abroad, the advantages 
likely to accrue to thofe who engage in inland navigation, from opening 
an extenfive market for thefoture furplus produce of thofe manufaftures 
which are the immediate offspring of agricukure, from facilitating the car- 
riage of nstfiiral manures from places where they abmmd to thofe where 
they are wanting, from cheapening the tranfportation of com from dif^ 
trids where, owing to peculiarities of f(^ and li^tuation, the weather may 
have occafioned an exuberant harveft, to diflri£ts where the weadier may 
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have occafioned the reverfe, and from enabling the farmer^ of the more 
interior parts of the country to fend their com to the places of exportation, 
operate as fuiEcient inducements to undertake the work ; and, in fuch 
a country, the means for accompliihing it may, generally fpeaking, be 
eafily obtained from a multitude of interefted contributors. 

The attention of the people of England was but little direfted to inland 
navigation until after the complete eftabliftiment of many of thofe manu* 
fadures which actually draw fuch vafl wealth into that coimtry ; nor imtil 
after its agriculture had begun to flourifli by the aid of bounties on the ex* 
portation of its produce. The filk, the cotton, the linen, the paper, the 
porcelain, the glafs, and other mannfadures, were eftabUfhed in England 
fince the Revolution. Subfequently to that epoch alfo was the great ex*, 
portation of com ; and commenfurate with the increafe of thefe was the 
profecution of the bufmfefs of inland navigation.. It certainly was not the 
caufe, but rather the effeft of thefe. 

Of the afts which aimed at the encouragement thereof, and which ori-- 
ginated with interefted individuals, there pafied only fix in the reign of 
King WiBiam, and three in that of Queen Anne ;• but in the reign of George 
the Firft, there paffed 13, in that of George the Second 26 ♦, and in that 
of His prefent Majefty, more than had ever pafled blefore. During the 
firft fourteen feflions of his reign, there paffed no fewer than 19 afts for 
making artificial navigations, including the Bridgewater, Trent, and Forth 
canals f.. 

Such, as already noticed, was the commercial and Agricultural condition 
of Ireland^ at the time of pafling the firft navigation ad, that it afforded 
neither any effe&ive inducement to individuals or companies to engage in 
. the bufinefs of inland navigation, nor the means of proceeding therewith*, 
had any fuch inducement exifted. The aft, therefore, which empowered 
commiifioners to agree with undertakers to complete preibribed works, with- 
in feven years, may fairly be confidered as utterly illufive< 

• In thefe reigns the following rivers were made navigable, viz. the Aire, Calder^ Frome, 
Bevcrley-beck, Avon, Brandon, Waveuey, Cam^ Canterbury.river, river from Colobefter 
to Wyvcnhoe, Dane, Darwent, Derwcnt, Douglas, Dun, £den, Ivel, Idle, Kennel, 
Lark, Loyne, Medway, Merfey, Trewel, Nare, Nen, Oufe, Rodon, Sankey^'brook, StoiK» 
Stmudwater, Tone, Trenti Weaver, Worfley-brook, Wyei and Lagg. 

t Ghalmenk. 
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hs inefficacy, ^^hich certainly muft have been forefeen by the framers 
of it, was announced in an a6b which pafled fourteen years after, viz. 
3 G. II. c. 3., purportiiig to be for the encouragement of tillage, and alfo 
for the more effedual putting the ad juft noticed in execution : thus coupling 
together two purAiits, tillage and inland navigation, which are in a peculiar 
manner ancillary to each other ; and undoubtedly the greateft objefts in 
political economy that can engage the attention of the (latefmah. This lafl: 
a£b proceeds with obferving, that private perfons were difcouraged from en- 
^ging in the undertakings in contemplation, on account of the great ex« 
penfe neceflarily attendant thereon ; that the encouraging of tillage, and 
employing the poor of the kingdom, would be of great benefit to the lame; 
and that it is reafonable and fit that works of fuch public benefit and ad* 
vantage ihould be carried on, at the charge of the kingdom, by fome pub- 
lic fund appointed and fet apart for that purpofe, &c. Fourteen years 
were fiirdy rather more than were requifite for the difcovery of fuch ob- 
vious truths as thefe. But the legiflature of Ireland, during the period of its 
fubordination, was, on all important occafions^ wonderfully tardy in its 
inveftigations of truth ; and powerfully reftrained from adting in conformi- 
ty therewith when difcovered ; but always laudably ingenuous in acknow- 
ledging its errors. In the cafe of the com bounties, it acknowledged its 
errors, other formally or virtually, in fucceffive ads, yet pertinacioufly de- 
clined, for near one hundred years, to adopt thofe expedients which Eng- 
land had experimentally proved to be completely efficacious. In the cafe 
in queflion, its condud was fimilar in effed to its condud in the cafe al- 
luded to. Conformable to the obfervadons in the ad, it inftituted a pub- 
lic fund, formed of a tax ^f 20 fhillihgs on four-wheeled, and five {hil- 
lings on two-wheeled carriages; a tax of fix-pence the pack on home-made, 
and twelve-pence the pack on imported cards ; a tax of five fhillings the pair 
on dice, and fix-p^ce the ounce on gold and filver plate, home-made or 
imported : all to continue for 2 1 years, together with the King's moiety of 
forfeitures. 

But the net produceof thefe taxes, in the firil twenty-one years, amounted 
to no more than 63,1281. 9s. y^d, or 3,0061. 2s. 4|d., on an average, each 
year ; out of which the commiffioners appointed were empowered to pay 
the falaries of a clerk, door-keeper, and other neceflary fervants. How 
.£ur the refidue, if faithfully applied, which was very unlikely to be thecafe, 
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^vas ada^uat^ to obtain for the people of Ireland the benefits of inland 
navigation, may eafily be conjedured by thofe vrho are in the leaft: degree 
conver(ant in the bufinefa *• But even this fmall refidue was made appfi- 
cable to other purpofea. The comnuffionersy appointed by the z€t^ were 
the Lord Chancellor, the four archbifhope^ and twenty noblemen and gen* 
tiemen in each province. Of thefe, the major part prefmt, fuch major 
pare not bmg le& than eleven, were empowered to di^ofe of die money 
coifing from the dudes, for the encouragement of tillage, employment 
of die poor, draining and imtm>ving bog^ Md unprofitable low grounds, 
tn&ddng the federal rifeirs navigable, and making canals in fuch manner 
and propordon, and at fuch times, ed they ihould think moR. fit and 
^onirement. Hie greater part of thefe objefts were juft as likdy, as in- 
land navigation, to attrad th6 attention of the commiffioners ; fome of 
them much more fo } and each of them was evidently calculated to alv 
forb the whole fum. 80 dmt i^ fad, die aft, after all, left the bufinefs 
of inland navigation m nearly the fame condition. 

Twenty-two years after, thefe commiifiotiers were by 25 O. II. c. lo. 
formed into a company, or"body corporate, under the title of the Cor- 
poration for promoting and carrying on Inland Nkvigadon in Ireland^ 
The company were anthorifed to eleA, from among themfelves, for each 
of the four provinces, fix affiftants who were vefted with confiderri>Ie 
poweri. They were likewife authoriied to appoint additional oflScei^, and 
to incfeafb the falaries and feos of others. They could alfo appoint 
perfons tb draw maps of roads, kc. And were empowered to make 
navijgable other rivers befidea thdTe mentximed in the firft aft. 

The decline in the produce ol the aj^ropiiated taxes was noticed in 
this a£t ; ahd expedients and prccandont were referted to in order to 
render them more produfidve. But it muft have been evident, to every 
reflecting man, that the bufinefs of inland navigation was not more Ukdf 
to be expeditiouAy and ikilluliy ccmdu&ed under thid, thah imder the 
former a£ls ; and that jobbing and peculation were rather &dli€ated thtt. 
precluded by it f and conlequently that it was at iilufltre^ in efie£l^ as 
ii^ey were. 
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• The iiratwf granted tt> tite comttilfioBcrt of the Caledoniaii cabal lr«in the S6tb of 

Oaob«ri6o3 1» tllfc 4th tf Mhy i8«t mu M3,9ra. i6t. 54>, «r about 49,t77l' F<"«>*^ 
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' Tlie 129 G. n. CIO. after noticmg the difficulty of getting three of 
the corporation to meet, in order to fettle difputes with the proprietors of 
lands, and their general incompetency to fettle fuch difputes, through igno* 
ranee oiP local drcumftances^ gives a power to the corporation to dele^ 
gate this bufinefs to others, not being members; and to the perfons, fo dele* 
gated^ it gires powers and authorities equal to thofe exerdfed by the com- 
miilionerS) or members of the corporaticm. 

By 3 G. III. c lit the corporation were allowed to apply fo much of 
the duties, as ihould be found neceflary, in building and fumiihing a houie 
Cor their mteting and accommodation, and for the rent of a convenient 
one dll thdr own (hould be finiflied. Thus was a wider field opened for 
profufion and jobbing, while the bufinefs of inland navigation was left in 
its former ftate* 

The corpoi^tion having, in the courfe of the fourteen following years, 
ifiued warrants for the payment of money and incurred debts exceeding 
their funds, an a£t vifas pafied, viz 17 & i8 G. IIL c. 16., reflraining the 
lurdier iffuing of warrants or orders for money imtil thofe already iifued 
were diicharged, and the debts of the corporation fully paid, except for 
falaries, rent, and for fuch fums as might be neceflary to repair accidental 
breaches in the works already made, and which the tolls of the naviga« 
tion were not fufficient to repair. This ad likewife continued the duties^ 
which conftituted the funds of the corporation, for feven years from 1779. 
The total amoxmt of thefe duties, for 56 years ended in 1786, was 
5^3,2921. ; the amount of the parliamentary grants to the corporaticm, 
during the fame period, was 227,6691., niaking together the fum of 
€09,9611* or ic,89eL on an average yearly. Had the whole of this fum 
been ef&rj year faithfully applied m inland navigaticm alone, and fkilfully 
^xp^ided therein, it noght, p^haps, have at length produced a confidera* 
-Ue effe& ; but it was appUcsMe, as before noticed, to other purpofes alfo } 
and fubje&ed to dedu&bns for falaries, fees, rent, buildings, &c. The refi« 
iae left for inland navigation^ was moreover, in part, moftrnjudidoufly ex* 
{wnded, and^ in part, as thene is (IrongDeafon for fufpeOing, coaverted by in- 
dividuak to private purpores. In tfa^ report made to parliament, it was ftated 
that the perfbos to whom the warrants were iflued were accountable to the 
tx)rporatkm, and that feveral of than never pafled their accounts. The job- 
t)ing and n^ligence of this corporation were indeedfo ctearly p^ncdved by 
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many, and fo uniVerfally fufpe^ed, that a radical alteration, in the nrode 
of carrying on the inland navigation of Ireland, was refolved on, and 
eflfefted by the parliament, among the earlier improvements that fuc* 
ceeded the eftablifliment of its indq)eiKience. In faft, under the old cor- 
|)oration, the grand canal had not extended more than eight miles. 

.To every perfon of refleftfon, it muft have been abundantly evident, that^ 
in V country circumftanced as Ireland was, with regard to trade, for up- 
wards of fixty years after paffing the firft aft of the nature in queftbn, 
no effectual progrefs could poffibly be made in inland navigation, without 
very confiderable grants, on the part of government, to a well conftituted 
and clofely watched corporation or company. Individuals, as before ob- 
ferved, had neither means nor inducements to profecute inland navigatiop 
at their own expence ; nor to engage in it on an equality with government. 
When the tolls were infufficient to repair the breaches in the canals, 
internal trade muft have been at a very low ebb in Ireland. Yet the cor- 
poration were reftrained from granting to undertakers more than one- 
fixth of the fum neceffary to complete the work : and even this they were 
not empowered to grant until near fifty years had elapfed after the paf- 
fing of the firft ^& : and the commiffioners of impreft accounts were not 
armed with fufficient powers to examine minutely into the expenditure of 
public money before 1 784, or fifty-five years after the aft which granted du- 
ties to the corporation for the purpofe of carrying on their appropriate work. 

The amount of the charge for penfions on the civil lift, from 1729 to 
1786 inclufive, was 3,367,928!., or 59,086!. on an average each year, 
being 48^194!. more than the annual amount of the duties appropriated 
to inland navigation. The government therefore appear, without looking 
into other accounts, to have been really able to apply five times more to 
inland navigation than was applied thereto. If, . however, only the dif- 
ference between the annual amount of the charge for penfions, during 
that period, and that of the taxes juft mentioned, viz. 48,194!., which, for 
the moft part, was fcandaloufly laviihed on prodigals, parafites, pimps, 
proftitutes and foreign princes, had been faithfully applied to inland na- 
vigation, die various benefits refcilting therdrom might long fince have 
been attained *. Or had the differen<:e between the annual amount of 

. • It was computed by a Tcry fenfible writer, fhortly before the Union, that three 
million^, if (kilfuily expended, would give Ireland all the benefits of intemaljiavigation. ' 
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thefe penHons and that of the bounties on com exported, diiring the fame 
period, viz. 56,104!. the former being, as above, 59,086!. and the latter 
only 2,982!. on a yearly average, been applied in liberal boimties on ex- 
ported com, the agriculture of Ireland would, have been encouraged as it 
was by the liberal bounties of 1784 ; which yet, on an average of four 
years ended in 1789, fell ihort of that difference by 8,311!. And the 
encouragement of tillage, by fuch means, would have then had, as it after- 
wards had, the effefts of exciting a fpirit of induftry and enterprife ; 
increafing the capital of the nation ; and fumifliing. private individuals witk 
means and inducements to engage in the bufinefs.of inland navigation, 
with a fuitable aid on the part of government. 

Thefe obvious effefts the leaders of the Irifli legiflature either forefaw^ 
or did not. To prefume that they efcaped their penetration would be ut- 
terly unwarrantable. From the charge therefore of having facrificed 
their country^ or wilfully neglected its ihterefts, they cannot poffibly 
be refcued. The penfions, it is tme, were granted on the hereditary re- 
venue ; but parliament had unqueftionably a right to control the appii-; 
cation of that revenue. 

Among the illufive and inefficacious ads of the Irifh parliament, feme 
of the afts which relate to the fifheries may alfo be reckoned ; and like- 
wife thofe relating to mines and minerals. They all. profeffed to hold 
forth encouragement to the induftrious and euterprifing ; but very few of 
them were in reality calculated to do fo ; as the framers of them, who had 
the example of England before their eyes, in all probability perceived; 

Notwithflanding the declaration of the fagacious Sir William Temple,- 
towards the latter end of the laft century^ *' that.thefiflieryof Ireland, 
if improved, would prove a mine under water, as rich as any under 
ground," it was, like all the other valuable natural advantages of Ireland^ 
no doubt defignedly, neglefted for along feries of years. 

After the foUowmg preamble,, idz; *^ whereas the wealth and profpe^ 
rity of this kingdom do, in a great degree, depend, on the improvement 
and encotiragement of its fiiheries ; and whereas the laws now in being 
(thofe of Ed. t, R. II., &.C. L).are defeSive in making proper regula. 
lions for carrying on the fifliery to* the great difcouragement of perfons 
from undertaking fo beneficial a branch of trade," &c. the 1 1 G. IL 
c. 14. which purported to be. for the further, impcovement and encourage* 
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.mentof the ifi/iieries of Ireland, is limited to denouncing penalties for 
improper fifhing, and offering premiums of twenty {hillings per cwt. on 
^hale fins, and ten (hillings per tun on whale oil tak^ on the coafl. In 
laft, it was not till the beginning of His prefent Majefty*s reign that the 
coaft fiftiery of Ireland experienced the attention of the legillature. By 
the 3 G. III. c. 24. a bounty of ao fliillings annually, per ton, was given 
on Irifli or Britifh built veffels fifhing on the coaft of Ireland, failing from 
fome Irifh port, and landing their fi(h in Ireland* By the fame ad, boun«- 
des were likewife given on hake, ling, mackarel, &c. exported. The 
fifhing veflfels were to be decked, and not under 20 nor above 100 tons 
burden. The bounties, which were to continue feven years, were after- 
wards extended to fourteen years by 5 G. HI. c. 7. This ad had, in 
fome degree, the welfare of England as well as that of Ireland in view. 
Befides the bounties were not, comparatively fpeaking, fufEciently liberal. 
The Britifh fifhers,iempioyed in the wMte-fifhery, had an annual bounty of 
50 flriUings per ton on veffels of from 20 to 30 tons burden, anterior to 
the 30 G. IL c. 30. which raifed it to 50 fcillings per ton. The Irifli 
act, however, before mentioned, in conjundUon with others of a more 
encouraging nature, which paffed about the time when Irilhmen, united 
and tranquil at home, began to grow impatient of the long continued com* 
mercial tyranny of England, had the effed of turning much of the in* 
duftry of the country to its valuable fifheries. 

The river fifheries of Ireland became objefts of attention much about 
the time that its coaft fifheries became fo. The 2 G. I. c. 21. inflided a 
penalty .of ao fliillings on perfons keeping or ufing fpears, &c. for the 
deftruftion of failmon. fry. But the pjenalty was trifling and the deteftion 
difficult. In England, only the year before this a£t, all perfons deftroying 
the fpawn or fry of falmon, or any other fifli in any way, were by i G. IL 
<:. 18. liable to a penalty of five pounds, as were thofe who fent to mar- 
ket or .fold falmon weighing lefs than fix pounds. Thirty years after the 
pafTmg of this Englifh aft, an aft was paffed in Ireland (viz. 31 G. II. 
c- 5 3O fubjefting to a penalty of five pounds^all perfons fifhing for ialmon^ 
between the ijzth of Auguftand ift of February; and to a penalty of 
ten pounds all perfons fetting nets or engines on pretence of taking eels 
between the ift of March and ift of June. The falmon fifheries of Ire- 
laud, however, requured further proteftion j wherefore at the time when 
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It was in general contemplation to turn all the advantages of Ireland to good 
account, an aft pafled, viz. the 17th & i8th of His prefent Majefty, c. 19., 
infliaing a penalty of five pounds on all perfohs filhing for falmon with 
lights, or fpearing them, &c. by night, or deftroying the fry by dams or 
other implements ; and alfo a penalty of ten pounds on perfons deftroying 
falmon, trout, or other large fi(h, by day or night, by means of gaffs, 
fpears, ftrokalls, fnares, &c. A penalty of twenty pounds was, by 
23 & 24 G. IIL c. 40,, impofed on thofe proprietors of weirs who did 
not leave a clear fpace of twenty-one feet in the deepeft part of the 
river. And thus at length were the falmon fifheries of Ireland pro- 
tefted. 

Subfequently to the Revolution, there paffed a few afts purporting to 
be for the encouragement of finding and working mines and minerals. 
But as no premiums nor pecimiary aid were offered, a very limited tffeSt 
only was produced. They likewife related chiefly to coal mines. The i oth of 
G. 1. c. 5., alluding to an a£k paffed in the reign of Anne, obferves, " that 
that a£fc had not the full and defired effed, although many mines and mi- 
nerals have, fince the pafling of the fame, been found out and difcovered 
in this kingdom, fome whereof have been wrought to the great advantage 
of the public, and many others, though found, have not been wrought 
by reafon of the legal incapacities the perfons lie under, in whofe eftates 
they are/' It then proceeds to regulations with regard to tenancy, moiety 
of ore, &c. 

Before the commencement of the laft century, when Ireland had ftill 
fome confiderable trafts of woodland remaining, iron, in an unwrought 
ftate, was exported from it, in confiderable quantities, to England. 

Dr. Boate, in his Natural Hiftory, mentions many iron works in the 
province of Munfter, in the Queen's county, the counties of Rofcommon, 
Fermanagh, Clare, and Kilkenny, befides feveral on the coaft of Ulfter, 
in the reign of King Charles the Firft. There were likewife fome valuable 
iron works near Lough Conn^ in the county of Mayo, later than thefe, 
and which were continued until the timber was exhaufted. 

Sir William Petty fays, that in 1672, there were 6,600 forges in Ireland, 
or, as he thinks, rather one-fifth more ; that the men and women em- 
ployed therein amounted to 22,500 j and that 2000 perfons were employ- 
ed in making iron. Under the then circumftances of Ireland, when capi. 
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tals were very fcanty, and the purfuit of other forts of manufadures was 
probably as lucrative as that of iron, the latter appears thus to have given 
confiderable employment to the induftrious part of the Irifh community. 
But this foon ceafed to be the cafe. Indeed the employment which the 
iron works afforded to the people of Ireland had been greatly abridged, 
when Sir William Petty wrote, by the attendant circumftances of the re- 
bellion of 1 64 1. 

By an aft paffed in England, in the eighth year of William the Third, 
the duties on bar iron, and iron flit and hammered into rods, imported from 
Ireland, were taken off. Owing to the then depreffed and infulated con- 
dition of manufofturing induftry in Ireland, this removal of duty naturally 
occafioned a great run on the Irifh timber ; which, moreover, was con- 
ftantly imported into England at the value, as dated in the book of rates, 
of 13s. 4d. the ton, and, confequently, liable to fcarcely any duty. The 
precarious ftate, befides, in which Ireland had long been, and the refuge 
which its forefts aflforded to criminals, outlaws, and thofe who were hofHle 
to the exiiUng government, rendered the landlords carelefe with regard to 
the prefervation of their woods ; or, rather, it (hould feem, averfe to their 
exiftence ; for, in many old leafes, claufes are to be found requiring the 
tenants to ufe no other article for fuel but timber. The Englifli companies 
too, or Englifh directors or agents, by whom chiefly the iron bufmefs was 
conduced in Ireland, looking, as is ufud in fimilar cafes, much more to 
prefent, than future gains, declined the expenfe and inconvenience of fea- 
fonably fecuring to themfelves a future fupply of timber. In confequence 
of all which a fcardty of that requifite article foon enfued. 

In order to put a ftop to this improvident wafte, the parliament of Ire- 
land, which was not at that time fo completely deftitute of patriotifm as it 
foon afterwards proved, paffed an ad, viz. i o W. III. c. 1 2., for planting and 
preferving timber trees, and woods. The preamble to this ad fays, "Tor* 
afmuch as by the late rebellion in this kingdom, and the feveral iron works 
formerly here, the timber is utterly deflroyed, &c.** This ad was fol- 
lowed by feveral others of a fimilar nature in the fucceeding reigns : but 
none of them feemed calculated to urge the landholders to replace thofe 
woods which were laid to have* been utterly deflroyed. The ad jufl men- 
tioned required that 260,600 trees fliould be planted in Ireland, proportion- 
ately in the feveral counties) and laid heavy penalties on fuch perfoos as ne^ 
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leded to comply with the requifition. It alfo required proprietors and tenants 
to plant a certain number annually ; and the perfons or focieties who had 
iron works, to plant 500 in each year during the continuance of their 
works. But the number of trees was inconfiderable^ and no eiFed of ai> 
extenfive and permanent nature appears to have been produced. The a£t 
too was defefUve, inalmuch as it did not provide againft the wafte of 
fuch few woods as ftiil exifted. Befides, the confumption of home-made 
iron and Irifli timber was left unchecked by the importation of foreign 
iron and timber, as heavy duties on thefe laft continued till 1703, when 
they were reduc^ed to five {hillings cuflom and five (hillings exdfe per ton 
on iron, fix-pence cuftom and fix-pence exdfe per i^ooo on ftaves, one 
penny per 1,000 on hoops and laths, and one penny per barrel on 
bark. The fame aft (a Anne, c. 2.) laid a duty of 2I. los. on every ton 
of timber and plank, five fiiillings on every 1,000 hoops or lathis, and three 
pounds on every 1,000 (laves exported, except to Er^land: an exception 
which was calculated to render the ad, in a great degree, abortive. More- 
over, by the 4 Anne, c. 9. the penalties incurred by non-compliance with 
the requifitions fai the 10 W. III. c. 12. were remitted to fuch as had not 
paid them ; and further time was given to avoid them : in other words^ 
the latter ftatute was virtxially repealed^ It was formerly fo by the 8 G. I. 
c. 8., which acknowledged that the penalties of the ad in queftion had 
proved ineflfedual.. 

Thus was loft to Ireland a moft valuable manufadure which, as appears 
by the evidence <given before the lords of the committee of privy-council, 
in England, in 1785, employed, in that country, 200,000 people, and 
abforbed a capital of 12 millions fterling ; a manufadure which, fince that 
time, has been progreffively extending and improving, and which, not- 
withftanding its increafed extent, does not yet confume the whole of the 
raw material adually produced in a coimtry which, as is evident by the ad 
before noticed, was deficient therein about a century ago : for the average 
value of unmanuladured iron annually exported from Britain, during the 
fix years ended 5th January 1806, appears to have been 98,6921. • The 
quantity of foreign iron imported for the manufadure of thofe articles, for 



• From the Newfpapcr*. 
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which Britifli iron is lefs fit, is, no doubt, very great ; but ftill the quan- 
tity produced at home is infinitely greater than it was. 

And thus alfo, through the want of becoming exertions on the part of the 
Irifh parliament, did Ij:eiand lofe two of the moft important articles (timber 
and iron) requifite to enable her to be the carrier of her own commodities 
to foreign markets. Had Ireland continued in poffeffion of thefe, there is 
no country in the world where capital could have been better employed in 
the building and outfit of fhips : for, in addition to what (he can ftill boaft 
of, the beft provifions for long voyages, and the beft fail-cloth in the Bri- 
tifh dominions, flie would have had the beft and moft durable timber 
that can be any where found, and as good iron as almoft any country 
fumifhes *. 

Had the Britifli parliament feafonably prohibited the importation of Irifli 
timber, as it did that of Irifli cattle, had it been as aiSduous to prevent 
the exportation of that article to other countries, as it was to prevent the 
exportation of Irifli wool, and had it compelled the Irifli parliament to con- 
cur in meafures for preferving the woods of Ireland, as it did to lend a 
helping hand in annihilating the Irifli woollen manufaftures, there would 
probably, at this day, have been open in Ireland a fource of prodigious 
wealth, to the manifeft benefit of the empire at large. • But to ad thus 
was utterly inconfiftent with the nature of that fyftem which the Britifli 
government feemed bent on purfuing with regard to Ireland. 

In confequence, partly of the lofs of the two moft eflential articles in 
•fliip-building, and partly of that tardy accumulation of capital which the 
reftridions on the Mfli commerce were calculated to occafion, the people 
df Britain became the principal carriers of the produce of Ireland to fo- 
reign markets : or, it may be faid, almoft engrofled that branch of trade. 
In the year ended 5th January 1 807, there were built and regiftered in 
Ireland only 41 veflels, the aggregate tonnage whereof amounted to no 
more than 1,687 tons, or about 4:1 tons, on an average, each. The num- 



♦ The Irifh fait beef has frequently been deemed fuperior to that of Enghnd, efpecially 
when both are kept for an unufual length of time. The fail-cloth made at Douglas, in the 
neighbourhood of Cork, has long been experimentally found to furpafs all others in ftrength. 
The durability of Iri(h oak is well known. And the fuperior quality of fomc of the Irifh 
jro.n has been evinced by the celebrated mineralogift Mr* Kirwan. 
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her of veffels belonging to the feveral ports of Ireland, on the '30th Sep* 
tember 1806, was only 1,074, meafuring 55^5457 or under 51! tons 
es^ch, which is lefs than the tonnage of the (hipping belonging to White? 
haven alone *. The tonnage of hrifh veffels which entered inwards into 
the feveral portis of Ireland, in the year ended 5th January 1 808, was only* 
i»7,703, while that of Britifli veffels was 652,946. And the tonnage of 
Irifli veffels which cleared outwards was only 97,856, while that of Britiih 
veffels was 615,702 t ; which laft, being added to the tonnage of the Bri- 
tifh fhips which entered inwards, makes: a total amounting to 1,268,648 
tons, yielding to the (hip-owners of Britain,' at only il. los. per ton^ 
1,902,9721. J, a profit which, it is hoped, will not, in conjundion with 
other unbecoming confiderations, have the effed of precluding thofe re- 
quifite aids, to the people of Ireland, which alone are wanting to enable 
them to fupply themfelves with Irifh coal, and thus fave the annual ex- 
penditure of about 700,0001. a-year on that article §. 

As a fupplement to this fedion, it may be obferved, that, in eight years, 
there paffed in England no lefs than 1,124 ^^ for bridges, roads, canals, 
harbours, draining, incloiing, paving, &c. ||, which was ten times more 
than all the afts for internal improvement, encouragement of induftry, ad- 
vancement of trade, or fupport of manufafhires, that paffed in Ireland from 
the Revolution to the eftablifhment of Irifh national indepradence, being a 
period of near one hundred years ; and of thefe a great many were illufive, 
nugatory, and ineffedual ; fome were merely explanatory of foregoing 

* The number of fhlps belonging to the feveral ports of England and Scotland, in the 
year ended September 1806, being 1796589 was upwards of 16 times greater than the number 
belonging to Ireland, though the current value of Britifh produce and manufa^ures exported 
was not five times greater; and the average tonnage of thefe veffels was above 113 tons, 
while that of the Irifh veffels was under 52. 

f See table in the Appendix iparked XII. 

j The medium of the prices of freight to the Weft Indies and to Britain, from Ireland, 
being about 2I. 198. per ton, ^nd feveral of the veffels which enter and depart, chiefly from 
the fouthem ports of Ireland, having but a very fmall proportion of Irifh goods on board, and 
the majority of the fhipping being employed in the coal trade, jL ios. per ton may be con- 
fidered as the average gain of the Britifh fhip-owners in the Irifh trade. 

§ The number of tons of coal imported into Ireland in the year ended 5th Jan. 1808, was 
491,239, worth 785,9811. 19s. the average price being in Dd^lin^ as the writer was inform- 
ed by an eminent coal fador there, iL I2S. per ton. 

Chalmers's Eftimatej p^Jix. 
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ones ; and feveral were requifite fupplements to others. Ireland was «n^. 
improved and uncultivated. Its afpe£l was wild and dreary. Its labouring 
poor were flothful, miferable, and totally deftitute of all thofe comforts 
which the fame dafs in England rank among the neceflaries of life* Its 
trade, with the exception of the linen manuiaflurey was almoft limited to 
the export of its redundant beef, butter, pork, tallow, hides, and cattle ; 
and the import of that com which it was not encoiuaged to grow, of thofe 
manufadures which it was difcouraged or reftrained irom engaging in, and 
of thofe other confumaUe articles of luxury which the higher clafles alone 
enjoyed the means pf purchafing*. 
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SECTION V. 

Britljh AUs^ occafioned by Neceffity^ favourable to the Export Trade of Ireland^ 

SUCH was the prevalence of that fpirit of commercial jealoufy which 
operated in Britain^ fuch its influence on the decifions of the legifla*> 
<ure, and fo little guided were the ftatefmen of Britain by juft and libera) 
notions of commerce, and of the true interefts of dieir foveragn's 
dominions, that the flatute-book of that country, containing many a£ts 
hoftile to the trade and* manu|a£lures of Ireland, prefents not a fingle 
one from the Revolution, to the date of Iriih independence, calculate 
to promote its trade, except thofe few which appear to have owed their 
origin to downright neceffity ; and which, therefore, cannot evidently 
be'confidared as boons by tjie people of Ireland. 

The firft of thefe afts, worth noticing, was the ona ^eady alluded 
to, 8th and 9th W. III. c. 20., which permitted the importjition of Irifii 
bar iron unwrought, and iron flit or hammered into rods free of all duties^ 
The motive which induced this permiiHan is thus difclofed m the pre*- 
amble of the fedion which contairis the permiffioji: " Whereas the fcaj-city 
and deamefs of iron in this kingdom, have of late much difcoura^e^ 
the manufeftures thereof, in which great n,umbers of poor are ehb. 
ployed," &c. 

The next ad, or rather feries of af^s, favourable to die export trade of 
Ireland, and originating in the neceflfities of BritcW, and the only remaii^ 
ing ones which it is neceflary to notice here, are thofe by which the pro- 
vifions and cattle of Ireland were re-admitted into Engls^nd. By thp 
18 C. II. c. a; the importatbn of great cattle, flieep,aiidfwine, beef, pork 
and bac6n from Ireland was, as before noticed, declared a common nitt- 
iance, and forbid on pain of forfeitnir<s. The 5.2 C. II. c. 2- extqadfii 
the forfeiture to mutton, lamb, butter ?und cheefe, and continued it fop 
ever. So much, hbwever, of the a£k as related to bacon was repealed by 
5th and 6th "W. & M. c* 2, At thi$ time beef, butter, pork, cheefe, 
and candles were permitted to be exported from Ijig|tjMid.i^fr^SLny 
' ^ ? duty. 
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duty, by 3 W. & M. c. 8, The prohibitory aQ: juft mentioned would^ 
no doubt, as its authors intended, have continued in force to this day^ 
had not the neceffities of the people of England required its fufpen- 
fion. The 31 G. II. c, 25. prefaces a periniiEon to import Irifli faked 
beef, pork, and butter into England, for fix months, with dating that 
ftich permiflibn would be of great advantage to both kingdoms. It cer^ 
tainly was fo to England. The duties on the importation of com had 
been difcontinued for a limited time the year before ; the exportation of 
com and meal was prohibited from the plantations in America to any 
][)Iace except Great Britain or Ireland ; the exportation of com, &c. from 
England was alfo prohibited, as well as the making of low wines and 
fpirits from malt or grain, for a Ihnited time. In fliort, food had' 
become fcarce, and a profpeft of its continuing fo induced the legiflature 
to continue the prohibition on the export of com from England, and the 
making of fpirits ; and likewife the permiffion to impcn-t Irifli- beef until 
the 24th of December 1759, after acknowledging that fuch permifEon had 
been found ufeful and beneficial. By 32 G. II. c. 12., the free impor- 
Ution of Iriflr tallow was continued five years, under the perfuafion of 
its tending to the eafe of the public ; as was the free importation of Iriffi 
cattle, by 32 G. H. c. 11., under the perfuafion before exprefled of its 
being of great advantage to both kingdoms. The 33 G. 11. c. 5. 
continued the permiflion to import Irifli provifions till Decembeif 
1760; and 33 G. n. c. 4. further prohibited the making of fpirits •; 
"^ Ahnoft every year from the demife of George the Second,** fays Mr. 
Chalmers, ** a law pafled allowing the importation of falted provifions 
from Ireland, till in the progrefs of our liberality we made thofe regu- 
iatioBS perpetual which were only temporary t-"^ 

^ Live cattle exported from Ireland, in 

fonTyeart, ended 25th March I756» 1 16 I four years^ ehded 25th March 1764, 9577 
Beef, . . do. barrels .6549 101 I do. - - 7S3>476 

Butter^ ' • do. cwt«. 825,228 I do. • - 950*257 

Fork; » . .do., barrek 1 399641 | do. - -^ 196,405 

kxcefs m the latter period, cattle 9^.^! 
-' f EiUii»te,p. 145. 



'i!!!f '^ .-^if i k,^i.} The P«f"t official ▼alu* whereof >• 
bTtL, SS'9^ "^•^^L'^'"^ ^34,9631. '.5.. o«,aa 
pork, sWf^ baneU J ""»ge«ch yeat 
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How hr we Irifhmen are to afcribe this permiflion to the operation of 
prindples of liberality in Britain, the various flatutes already noticed 
fuiSciently fliew us. And as for the fubfequent liberation of our trade, 
-and eilabliihment of our legilladve independence^ Irifhmen who advert 
to the fpirit and unanimity of the volunteers in 1779 and 1782, can 
fcarcely fail to experience a confiderable diminution of their gratitude for 
thefe boons to Britain. The truth is, that had it not been for want in the 
former cafe, and fear in the latter, on the part of Britain, we (hould, in 
1 800, have been in no refpeQ: better than fifty years before : and to want 
and fear, it is certain that many Iriflimen look for fuch further improve- 
ments of their condition, as may be neceflary ; rather than to liberality, or 
found policy, the effedks whereof they have certainly not been in the habit 
of experiencing. 

The inteUegent reader who will carefully compare the a£b which have 
been brought under confideration, in the foregoing feftions, with thofe 
fucceffive meafirres which have been purfued in every European country, 
diftinguiihed by commercial profperity, and more efpecially in Britain, 
with the view of exciting and foftering a national fpirit of induftry and 
enterprife, perpetually operating in the improvement of the various natui;al 
advantages of a country, perpetually employed in developing its fources 
of wealth, and eliciting the utmofl benefits from the gifts of nature, will 
furely find but little ground for furprife that Ireland did not long ago 
become, what the fagacious Sir William Temple affirmed fhe was 
qualified to become, " one of the richeft countries in Europe, and a 
** mijghty acceflion of ftrength and revenue to the crown of England.'* 
The reader who has duly reflefted on the necefTary eflfeds of thefe 
different adls, ads which amount to a fufficient proof that the legiflature 
of Britain, on the one hand, perfeveringly aimed at the reprefSon of a 
fpirit of mdufhy in Ireland ; and that, on the other, a majority of the Irifh 
legiflature, regardlefs of the welfare of their country, either criminally 
feconded, or bafely acquiefced in its efforts, can fcarcely be furprifed at 
the vafl adual inferiority of Ireland to Britain, in point of commercial 
profperity, notwithflanding the tranfcendent advantages of the former, 
and the rapidity which marked the augmentation of her wealth, after her 
rights had been fpiritedly and fuccefsfuUy afferted. And the reader who will 
confider thefe ads, in conjunftion with the drcumftances which fhall be 

Y expofed 
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expofed in the following part^ will doubtleis find little hefitation in con- 
curring with the writer in this opinion, that the melancholy fpedade 
of national imbecillity, comparative poverty, and general mifery, which 
Ireland long exhibited, was but the natural refult of this combination : a^ 
combination fufficiently calculated not only to produce this effed, but to 
occafion, at leafl to a certain degree, the depopulation of the country ; 
and which it probably would have done, had not the mifchievous contri- 
vances of man been happily counteraded and defeated by the beneficent 
interpofition of God. 
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PART III. 

OF THE REMOTE CAUSE WHICH EVEKTUALLY OPERATED IN FRUS- 
TRATING THE NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF IRELAND. 



SECTION I. 

Origin and Progrefs of Religious Animojity in Ireland. 

^ I ^rfE fucceffive afts which conduced to render almoft abortive the 
^ various natural advantages of Ireland having, it is hoped-, been 
Efficiently illuftrated in the preceding fedions, we are now to take a view 
of the origin and progrefs of that difunion, among the Irifli people, which 
tended to facilitate fyftematic oppreffion on the part of the legiilature of 
Britain ; and not only to extinguUh a becoming fpirit of rdiftance to that 
oppreffion, but to create a difpofition to concur theran, on the part of the* 
legiflature of Ireland. 

This fatal difunion was occafioned and perpetuated by an incongruity 
of religious tenets. 

A diverfity of opinion, with regard to the fpeculative articles, rites and 
obfervances of religion, which, in truth, have very little, if any real con- 
nexion with the affairs of fodal life, is certainly by no means to be de- 
precated, as a probable fource of national mifery, unlefs fuch diverfity be 
infidioufly connefted with the political affairs of the country. When thus 
unhappily combined^ it becomes, indeed, a moft laments^le evil. The 
revolutions, changes, and commotions incident, in a greater or lefs degree^ 
to all countries, render it, almoft inevitably, pregnant with calamitous 
effeds, proportioned in ms^tude and duration to the extent and recur- 
rence of thefe. 

The hiftory of Europe fhews that the effeds of different religious 
opinions, vitiated by their union with the paffions which predominate in the 
political world, ambition and avarice, l^ve been, not merely to imbitter 
fodal life^ but to abate, if not annihilate a fpirit of rational liberty, to 

Y 2 blind 
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blind and paralife governments, to kindle and keep alive the liioft deftruc- 
tive internal wars, and ultimately to bring religion itfelf into difrepute. 

The hiftory of Ireland may be faid to exhibit little elfe than a ntournful 
feries of calsunities iffuing from a ftrift combination of religion, politics and 
paffion. This difaftrous combinaticn has fubfifted in Ireland for near 
two hundred years. TTie political events and viciffitudes which charac- 
terize the Irifh annals ftrongly tended to confirm it. And the meafures 
and pradices, confequent on thefe, had the neceffary eflfeft of giving birth 
and energy to that ruthlefs religious enmity, among the Irifli people, which 
fo powerfully operated in diftrading, debilitating and difgracing their 
country, in a peculiar and moil deplorable manner* 

At the time when other European nations were feeeding from the 
chorch of Rome, there were no inducesients to rei%ious lanovadon in 
Ireland*. The Iriih were fadafied with the religion of their anceftors. 
The Proteftant religion was promulgated among them under fignal dif* 
advantages* 

In other countries, the ufurpodons acnd exadkois of arising and avari- 
cious popes^ the pretaifiona and refra&orinefs of arrogant prelaites 
.jjarmed and inritated thofe who exercifed the towereiga power. The 
wealth, luxury, floth, and profligacy of the clergy, in general, exdied 
envy, conten^t »ad difguft. The rautual obloquies of the Ant^opes, 
and the fcandalous pra£tices of the court of Rome, made deep icBpreffions 
ofla the jpublic. mind.. Literature) with ks conccMnitaat %«t of enquiry^ 
began to i^read among the laity. And finally, under the au4>ice& of 1^ 
powerful, and in the midit of circumfiances eminaatly pre^itiotts U> its 
progirels, the work of religous iaaovatioB was undertaken^ purAied, 
and,, wherever a local fpirit of bberty lent its aid, accompUihed. 

But kk Ireland^ the arrogated authority of the Ronian Pontifis, ta 
' which, by the way, the rough uimianageable Irifli Septarchs af^tear t^ 
have flowly ted reludantly futmiitted **, was exerdied comparadve^y with*- 
QUt offence. Thofe who were vefted with the powers of govamment were 
neither infulted nor contravened by imperious ecclefiaftics. The weakh 
of the church was not coveted by prodigal or ajvaricbus Princes, nor 
Ibttght after by rapadous courtiers. The morals of the cliergy had not 

f Lcdwicb'a Antiquities of Irehnd, p. 94. 

become 
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become fubje£b of general reprobation. The extrsiordiiuuy piety, bene^ 
ifoiaice and learning for which the Culdees, or primitive m<mks of Ireland 
hare been celebrated *, had, it is true, ceafed to adorn the Catholic religion ; 
its antiquity, however, implying the continuous refpe^ of fucceffi ve gehenM 
tions, not being counteraded by adrerfe circumftancee, was perhaps not 
le& inftromental than their virtues and talents would have been, in render* 
kig it an objed of high veneration among the Irifb people. The crimes 
^i4uch had difgraced the pontifkal dara^ and the enormkses of the con^ 
tending popes were ahnoft wholly unknown in Ireland. It was too remote 
£rom the theatre of tbefe abominations, and, m every refped, too much 
detached £rom the reft of Europe, to experia^ce thofe efe&s which they 
produced on the continent. The monkifli fuperftitions, delufions and ab* 
furdities, and the heathenifli rites, and other abufes by which the Roman 
Catholic religion was fo lamentably vidsrted, in the dark ages, were far 
from being utterly unfuitable to the rude^ ferocious and lawlefs inhabitants 
of Ireland. Learning was confmed wkhin the cloiftars. biquuy was 
neither encouraged nor facilitated. ^ N<»-, though Ucentioufnefe was pre*' 
valent, did a fpirit of l&erty exift. In ftort, none of the varions motrves, 
by which other nations were urged, or ^udaally difpofed tofeparate them* 
felves from the Romifii communion, operated in Irekuad. All deicriptions 
of the Iriiii fubmitted bSndly and heartily to the guidance and dictates of 
the Roman Catholic prieflhood. 

Such was the condldim of ferelaad when the new religion of England 
was astaounced to tiie natives of the former : a religion which they w»e 
evidently unprepared to embrace ; and which, moreover, was completely 
^flitute of i&e fupport it required. Its minivers did not dignify it, in Ire- 
land, by firikiq^ inflances of aufterity or fortitude. They did not propa* 
gate it by inperior zeal, learmag, or addrefs. They were neithe/* corn- 
petent, nor do they appear to have been even folicitous to forward its re« 
cepdon. Beiides, it was £aue &om being uniformly c ount e na nced by the 
chief governors of Ireland f. It was hailily eftabtiflied by 1^. It was 
peremptorily obtruded on a bigotted people. The Roman CathoIi(^ Irifli 
were required to relinquilh their ancient form of worfliip, and follow the 
new one of the Proteftant Englifli ; without being previoufly alienated 

•^— ■^— ^"^^ — — — ' ■■ ■ ' ■■■■■■■■.■■■ 1^ I ■■■■■■ M^1»^— ^^ 

• Ledwich's Antiquities of Irrland, p. 94. 103, 107. 

i Lord Strafford's letter to the Arcbbifliop of Canterbury i4thOdober, 1533. 
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from the former by a perception of its errors, or allured to the latter 
by the virtues, talents, and examples of its minifters. They were required 
to renounce the religion of their forefathers, and to embrace the religion 
of ftrangers ; a religion profefled, in Ireland, exclufively by the fuccelTors 
of thofe adventurers and invaders by whom the native Iriih had been 
plundered and cruelly oppreffed * ; by the fucceffors of thofe who, for 
a vail feries ^of years, had eflfeftually endeavoured, under the impulfe , 
of defpotick principles, accompanied by political improvidence, to exclude 
them from the operation of thofe equal Englifh laws by which they ardent- 
ly defired to be governed f ; thus keeping them expofed, without a pof- 
fibility of legal redrefs, to their own extortions, encroachments and fan- 
guinary excelTes. The Roman Catholic clergy, invariably refpefted and 
beloved by the laity, both on account of their facred office and their 
birth |, were authoritatively fupplanted for adhering to their ancient faith. 
And the religious houfes of Ireland precipitately fupprefled, without any 
provifion bejng made, as in England, for thofe multitudes of paupers who 
were thus bereft of then* cuflomary means of fupport §. In the midft of 
fuch peculiarly inaufpicious drcumflances, the extremely limited progrels 
which the Proteftant religion made in Ireland, while it was rapidly gaining 
ground in England, can afford no matter of furprife. 

If before the Roman Catholic and Proteftant religions had become in* 
timately blended with contrarious political views, Ireland had been wifely 
and fleadily governed ; if the native Iriih had been fcrupulouily proteded 
and aBiduouily conciliated; and if, in early times, the Irifh Proteflant di* 
vines had been as confpicuous for piety, learning and zeal as thofe of Eng- 
land were, it feems not altogether improbable that their rel%ion would, in 
the courfe of time, have triumphed over that of Rome, notwithflanding 
the habitual refped of the Irifh for the latter 4 for, as we learn from Sir 
John Davies, they did adually, in compliance with the will of Henry VIII. 

* Sir John 'Daviec's Hiftoiy of Irelandy paffm, 

f Id. p. 81. 83. loz. 

X EcclefiafUcal dignities, with their appropriate rtvenues, were enjoyed m appaoi^^et 
by the principal native Irifh families. See Ledwich's Antiqmties. 

§ The poor laws of England which, it muft be confeifed, have, at length, become an in ^ 
tderable grievance^ were di6tated by a fpirit of humanity, which the £ngli(h feem to have 
jtotally loft on being tranfplatited into Ireland. 

^ Cimfifs 
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*^ ecnfefi tbefupremacy of the King in all cafes ^ and utterly renounce thepop^s 
jurifdiOion •/' 

But anterior to the reign of that fhrewd politician, Henry VII. the 
Kings of England were, generally fpeaking, too deeply involved in their 
wars with France, Scotland and Wales, and in thofe of the rival houfes of 
York and Lancafter, to attain, in perfon, an accurate knowledge of the 
real circumftances of their Iriih lordfhip ; or at leaft to carry into effed 
fuch permanent meafures as were fuitable to them. Befides, they were 
fometimes counteracted, and frequently deceived by the mifchevious miC- 
reprefentations of their fervants and creatures t, whofe political condud 
in Ireland exhilHted, with few intervals, a ftrange tiffue of imbecility, con- 
tumacy, degeneracy, tyranny, impolicy and injuftice ; the lamentable ef- 
fe£b whereof were by no means completely e£faced, when the fetal rup^ 
ture between the Roman Catholics and Proteftants commenced. As for 
the clergy of the latter, their profeffional conduct, for nearly a century 
after the legal eftabliihment of their religion m Ireland, appears to have 
been diftinguifhed chiefly by ina&ivity and indiflSerence;and,< in other 
refpefb, to have afforded much: ground for animadverfion \. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth^ there happened, as Sir JohnDavies fays, 
three notorious and main rebellions of the Irifh. Two in Ulfter, headed 
by Shane O'Neal and Tyrone, chieftains of an aboriginal Iriih family 
which had exercifed regal powers in that province. And the third ia 
Munfter, projefted by Defmond, an Anglo-Hibernian lord §t 

Of thefe rebellions, religion was certainly not the only, nor indjeed the 
principal caufe. Priefts and Jefuits, it is true, were adively employed, 
on b(^ occaik>ns, in roufing the Iriih to arms. But thefe incendiaries 
were, for the moil part, emii&ries and agents of Phili{^ the implacable foe 
of Elizabeth. Well grounded apprehenfions of ilUufage, oppreilion and 
defpoliadon, together with a natural deiire to re-eilabliih the ancient in- 
dependence and power of the princely houfe of O'Neal, and extend it 
over all Ireland, were the motives of the two former rebellions. Pride, 

* Sir John Davies'a Hiftory of Irelaady p^ 16^ • f Id. p. i6o. 

-^ Ao avaricious alienatioo of Epifcopal lands, a negkft of due decorum in the' celehra- 
tion of matrimony, and other deviations from duty, on the part of the Proteflant clergy of 
Iielandywere complained' of by Lord Strafford, in hit correfpondence with the Arch*' 
bilbop of Canterbury. j Id. 

perfozxal 
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pedbnal confidemtioAs, and the lull of powo* and wetlth occafioned 
the latter. 

The religion of the church of England having made no progrefs among 
the native Iriih, the infurgents were all Roman Catholics* A confiderable 
portion of the Engliih armies, by whom they were fubdued, were Pro- 
teftants. Among individuals belonging to thefe, and among other £ng- 
Ufli Proteftant adventurers and undertakers, vaft trada of the confifcated 
lands of the Roman Catholic infurgents were diftributed * ; and fome time 
after, a large colony of Proteftants waa planted, under circumilances of 
great rigour, in the northern counties, where the defcaidants of the 
ancient Irifh had longeft preferved the domams of their anceftorsf- 

Thus was laid the foundation of that inveterate, ruthlefs, religious enmity, 
which has been the peculiar curfe of Ireland for two htuidred years. The 
Roman Catholic and Proteftant religions now begun to be conned^ with 
adverfe political obje£b. The idea of an ii\(atiable plunderer now began 
to be aflbciated with the idea of a Prot^lant, in the mind of a Roman Ca« 
tholic ; the idea of a refra&ory vindidive rebel with the idea of a Roman 
Catholic, in the mind of a proteftant : and fuch were the unfortunate 
events which foon followed, that, before the lapfe of half a century, thefe 
aflbciations experienced an acceftion of almoft ev^ idea that can inflame 
and ezafperate mankind, excite and give deftruftive energy to every ma^ 
kvoleht paflion by which human nature has been deformed. 

In the year 1641, when the Iriih Proteftants were momentally weakened 
by the united agency of various internal and ext^i^ caufes^ the hoftile 
difpofition of the defpoiled Roman Catholics became pradically manifeft 
by a rebellion, which commenced with the horrid maflaci^ of ieveral 
thoufands of the former |. 

Of this rebellion religious enmity was, no doubt, an efficient caufe ; but 
<onMedly not the only, nor, perhaps, the i»ri«cipal one, ^ptwithftanding 

• 2,836,857 plantatioa acres, or nearly the whole of the province of Ulfter, was for- 
feited in Elizabeth's reign ; 574,628 acres were, according to Moryfon, forfeited by the 
rebellion of Defmoni 

-|- Clarendon's Hiftory, YoL iii. p. 157. Of this colony, Sir John Davies fpeaks, per- 
haps prophetically, thus : '' It will affure Ireland to the crown of England for ever ; and 
finally make it a civil, and a rich, a mighty and a flouriflimg kingdom.'* Hiftory of Ir^ 
land, p. 192. 

t Sir W. Petty fays near 40,000 ; other authors more ; and other* nroch kfs. 

the 
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dus troculenf evldexufe of its exdofive operation. An ardent and natual 
.^efire to recover the lands of which then: immediate anceftors had been 
deprived, precipitated into rebellion feveral whofe. perfoiial influence was 
extenfiye, or whofe hereditary comoroul ftill virtually iubfifted *. Some 
became rebellious with a view to repairing their diifipated fortunes f; otheis 
were juftly ilarmed and alienated from the govenmient by the vexatious 
Inquifitio&^fet on foot by lord Strafibrde | ; and many were impelled to 
have r^courfe to arms by the unfeafonable feverity of the lords juIticesPar- 
foqs andJBorlafe §• The Roman Catholic lords and gentlemen of. the 
P^le^ with whofe former loyalty the govemmem was well fatisfied H, were 
not at firfl ei^ged in the rebellion, nor, probably, would ever hare i>eea 
^, but for the then exifting combination of circomftances ^« 

To exterminate the proteftants was the common objed of atl the leaders 
.of the Ronian CathpUc rebels j notj however, under tlie impulfe of pure 
zeal for their ow;n religkfi, wd.a tonfdentious abhorrence of that of their 
ea^nies ; but becaufe, in tibe cafe of the laity, the Proteftants pdflefied 
the confifcated ellates which had belonged to the Roman Catholic Irifli ^ and 
becaufe, in the cafe of the clei^, the former enjoyed thofe ecclefiailical 

* Roger Moore» wli6ie. iumly, in the reigd of Elisabetliy had "been depriTed of 
great poffeffions in the provfnoe of Lein(ler» appears to haive'been the author or chief pro* 
jedor of this rebellion. He is repreiented. as a man of ^incommon addreb, and in all refpeAi 
qualified for the undertaking in which he engaged. His firft and principal endeavours were 
direAed to inftig^te^ in the north , thofe Irifli chieftainsy the grandeur of whofe families haA 
fidlen with that of his own, or had been impaired by inconfiderate prodigality. 

f L^nd's.Hiftory of Ireland, toI. ii. p. 95, 96. 

J Coxe's Hiftbry gf Ireland, part j). p. 58. 

^ Clanrickard's Memoirs, pre&ce. 

I « That part of the IriTh," fays lord Clarendon, ^ which inhabited the Pale, fo called 
from acucBit of ground contained in iV FM origindly of En^fli eztra&ion, fince the firft 
l^lantation of the En^rliih, many ag^s paft. And though they were degenerated into the 
manners and barbarous cuftoms of the Iriflt^ and were as ftupidly tranfported with the higheft 
fuperftition of the Ronufli religion, yet they'faiid sSiTays fteadily adhered ^o the crown, and 
pnformed the duty of gspd fiabje^fts dunng all thofie rebdiions which the whole reign of 
queeii Elizabeth was feldom without." Hiftory of the Rebellion, vol. .iii. p. 156. 

^ That theret^elfen *^3 not originate in religiouir enmity alone, is fufficiently evinced by 
the Lords Juftices' proclamation of the 8th February 1642, containing an apology to the 
Roman CathbHcs of thePale ibr hating, in aibrmer proclamation, denounced the Irifli pa« 
piftsM lebels^ without due difcriminatioE* 

'^ jz revenues 
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reventies which the hitter eageriy foaght to recover *« Ambitioa and ava- 
rice were the predominant principles of aftion, not merely among the re- 
bel military chiefs; but among thofe who profefled tkemfelves (he fervands 
of that /exaked archetype of humility ami innocence, the bleffed Saviour of 
mankind. / 

The rebels were, twitfa few exceptions, Roman Catholics^: their o^- 
nents were Profeftants* The horror excited by the baiiraotlUBJbdiicrintt- 
ziate mafiacre which had recently been perpetrated, heighftened almoft to 
niadnefe the fedarian malignancy of the latter ; and this malignancy, fub- 
iimated, as it were, and tomlnned with revepge, avarice, and fear of ut- 
ter extirpation, hecefiatily hurried them into the mofl: favage hoftifity. 
While the impofing devices of prieftcraft, the animadng aj^ieals of patri- 
cdixn,' the diverfified arrifices of ambidcm, the {Mteous wailings of poverty, 
and the pathetic tales of misfortune, conjoindy opemdng on a people fuf- 
ceptible of the moft lively impreflSons, inft^aied tbe ^rmer to deeds of ex« 
£caordinary ferocity. Each jparty became infuriate againft the other by a 
feries of battles, and muMj^d afis of rapine and barbarity. 

NobHitas cum pkbe perit : lateque vagatur 
Enfis : et a nullo revoeatum eft pedore fernim. 
Stat cruor in templis : muk&que rdbenria csode 
Lubrica iaxa madent. Nulli fua profuit Mas. 
- Non fcnis cxtremum piguit vergentfcus annis 

Precipitaffe diem, nee primo in limine vitac 
Infantis miferi nafceQtia rumpere &ta» Lucan. L i. 

Truces were deceitful. Reciprocal hatred and diftruft were exceflive» 
Reconciliation feemed to have become impi^Qicable. , The permanent co- 
exifteace of Irifh proteftants and Roman Catholics appeared almoft impof- 
fible. Each thirfted for the blood } eaecfa samed at the titter extmninatioa 
of the other. At length the conquering, jhot of Crom^weU terminated the 
long, difaftrous and devaftatii^ conteft ^ 



• « The caufeof the witr^" lays fir Willi^ta Petty, « wai ■ defile U tU Romiftata 
recover the church reveaui!, yrorth about iiO|C0Ql. arye^r^ and of the commoii Iriib to get 
all the Engli&mcn's eftates ; and of xo or lagtaadeea t9gxibts ompjiepf the whofe/' Po» 
litical Anatomy of Ireland, p. 313. 

« Whereas,** 
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^ Whereas/^ hys fir William Petty, *' die prdent proportion of the 
Bridfli is as 3 to 1 1 ; but before the wars the proportion was left^ viz. as 
2 to 1 1 ; and then it fellows that the number of Britifli flain in 1 1 years^ 
was iii,ooo folds, of which I gue& two^diirds to have periflied by war^ 
plague, and famine* So as it follows that 371000 were maflacred in the 
fiyft year of tumults : fo as thofe who think 154,000 were fo deftroyed, 
ought to review the grounds of dieir opinion. 

It follows alfo that above 504^000 of the Irifh pmflied, and were wafted 
by the fword, plague, fianine, hardfhip, and baniihment, between the. 
23d of Odober 1641, and die lame day 1653. 

if Ireland had contunied in peace for the laid 11 years, thefl the 1,446,000 
had increafed by generadon, in that time, 73,000 more, making in all 
1,519,000, which were, by the find wars, brought, anno 1651, to 850,000 ; 
fo that there were loft 689,000 fouls, for whofe blood fomdxxiy (hould SQ* 
fwer bodi to God and the king. 

Jnmf 1653, debentures were freely and openly fold for 46. and 5s. per 
pound. And 20s. of debenture, one place widi another, did purchafe two 
acres pf land, at which rate all the hmd of Ireland, if it wa'e eight mil* 
lions of profitable acres, might have been had for a million of money^ 
which, anno 1641, was worth above eight millbns. 

The cattle and ftock was, anno 1641 , worth above four millions } but anno 
1652, the people of Dublin fetched meat from Wales, there bang none 
here, and the whole catde of Ireland not worth 500,000!. 

Com was then at 508. per barrelj which is now, and was anno 1641, 
under 128. 

The houfes of Ireland, anno 1641, were worth two millions and a half} 
but anno 1652, not worth 500,0001. 

' The 20 years* rent of all the land forfeited, by reafon of the faid rebels, 
lion, viz. fmce the year 1652 to 1673, ^^ ^^ ^y defrayed the chaxge 
of the Englifh army in Irehoid fer the faid dme \ nor doth the faid rents, at 
this day, do- the ^me with half as much more, or abov^ ioo,oo(^. per an- 
mm more*. 

But diough a further effufion of bloody and a contlniiation of the ra- 
vages and calamides of war, were thus prevented, the mittual enmity o&tfaei 
Proteftahts and Roman Catholics flill continued unabstted. That of the latter ' 



• ■-■ ..1.- 
• Politick Anatomy of Ireland, pages 31 2*i3-f4-i5*i6. 
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was immensely: aggravated, and effedlually confirmed. The invaderSy nthe 
^aftors, the difpofleflbrs, were Proteftants ; the invaded, the vanquifhed,, 
the difpoffefled, were Roman Catholics. Their refpe£dve interefts were re- 
^ pugnant. Their manners and habits were diffimilar. Their languages weredif* 
ferent. Their fentiments were incompatible. Their principles were irrecon- 
ctleal)le. And each brooded inceflfantly over the paft atrocities of the other. 
The projefts of ambitious rebels had beai fniftrated ; the expedations of . 
avaricious rebels balked ; the lands of opulent rebels confifcated in millions 
of acres * ; and all became a prey to the wildeft defpair imaginable. Thus 
was their hatred fharpened to the utmoft, and their defire of revenge to, 
the utmoft quickened. And thus did the elements of inteftine war acquire 
additional energy. Peace, however, refulting, not from a terrifying retro- 
fyeGt of the multitudinous evils of war, but from a confdous inability, on the 
part of the Roman Catholics, to contend againfl; the proteftants, with even 
the fairiteft profpect of fuccefs, continued for upwards of thirty year^. 

At length the infatuated James, yielding to the impolitic counfels of 
^eri who, perhaps, might have governed a religious fi^atemity well, but 
who were utterly ignorant of the government of an empire; and taught 
to regard the Irifh Roman Catholics as fit inftruments for the accompUih* 
ment of his vifionary and defpotic projects, gradually raUed, invigorated, 
and encouraged them. 

By the obfequious forbearance, or conftrained acquiefcence of Claren-^ 
don, and the indefatigable exertions of die zealous and plenipotent Tyr-- 
oonnel, they were once more prepared to renew the terrible conflid f ; and 
animated by no ordinary combination of forcible motives, recurred to. 
arms; after incautioufly co-operating with their bigoted fovereign, in per- 
fecutin^ their Proteftant countrymen without meafure and without remorfe i^ 
andiln^, in fome degree, juftifying that fevere retaliation .which they them* 
felves were foon after to experience* 

Eheu, 
Quam temere m nofmet legem fandmus iniquanvl^ 

^ *♦ Upon the final exeoution of 4te ^lAfctof fettlement .aiidvc:|CfiIni«i|ip»> it appears by %hc 
SoWnfurvey^ that 7 >8oo,ooo acres of land were fet out by the court of Claims, princi- 
pally^ if npt wholly, in c^dufton of .the old Jrifli proprietoi;?." Earl of Clones ffenhx 
%\d March 1793.. 

t ClarjmdDn's Letters paffim^ % Hof. L.i. S. ti 

But: 
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But England was not then, as on the preceding occafion^ paralised by 
internal commotions. The prince who had afcended the abdicated throne 
was an experienced general and a found politician. The vifionary James 
was greatly overmatched. The Irifh Roman Catholics were, in confe^ 
quence, completely vanquifhed; ftripped of political power; hurled irom> 
every poll of truft and emolument j and ahnoft entirely difpoflefled of their 
remaining lands *» 

The work of vengeance,- however, was not yet finiflied : nor could it 
perhaps have terminated thus, confidently with the weaknefs and wicked- 
nefsinfeparable from human nature. The Irifli Proteftants, ftill horrified 
by the remembrance of the ferocious mafTacre of 1641 ; recollecting the 
havoc and mifery of the long war which fucceeded that event ; dreading 
a repetition of the tyrannical meafures, the relentlefs and, for the moft 
part, unprovoked, perfecution from which they had been recently refcued j 
and a^ renewal of thofe bloody fcenes which they had juft furvived ; yield- 
ing, in Ihort, to the united impulfe of revenge and fear, and thereby hur- 
ried beyond the bounds of political honour and prudence, reforted, in the 
following reign, when they were rather encouraged to do fo, to every ex- 
pedient which legiflative ingenuity could fupply, however likely to prove 
ultimately detrimental to themfelves, with a. view of reducing their invete- 
rate enemies,, the Roman. Catholics,, to abfolute and irremediable polidcal 
impotence. 

A code of defenfive and preventive ftatutes, bearing the ilamp of the 
paflions by which it was originated, was in the end compiled : a code 
which was not merely limited to the preclufion of hoftilities, on the part of 
the Roman Catholics ; but extended to the abolition of their venerated re- 
ligion; which, in Ireland, had fcarcely ever been fairly combated by the 
only weapons that ever fhould have been employed againft it, the pens or 
tongues and attractive examples of Proteftants: a code which impeded the 
grogrefs of the former in the paths of induftry ; thwarted e\'ery fpecies of 
laudable ambition by which, they might have been aftuated^ placed them 
on the footing of aliens in their native land; expofed them to vexations, 
outrages and fpoliation; reduced them almoft to the condition of ilaves; 

• The forfeitures^ on this occaHon, amounted to 1^0609792 Irifh, or 1,718,307 Englifli 
acrc«. '* There goes," faid Louis XIV. at King James pafied by, " my worthy brother, 
who has loft three kingdoms for a mafs." 

obftru&ed. 
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obltruded matrimonial alliances between them aiid the Proteftants, from 
whence, it is probable, the ha^pieft eflfeds might have flowed; and, worfe 
' than all, held forth incitements to filial c<mtumacy, to a violation of one 
of the commandments of God; and introduced among them principles of 
duplicity and treachery *. A code, which, while it oppreffed, and feemed . 
to overwhelm the Roman Catholics, facilitated the obtrufion of thofe jea- 
lous meafures, thofe commercial reftraints which had long the effeGt of 
retaining one of the faired portions t>f the globe in a ftate of poverty and 
political infignificancet. 

Ihe maflacre of 1641, which had been induftrioufly exhibited in the 
moft horrifying colours, together with the cruel perfecution experienced 
during the fhort reign of King James in Ireland, both ftill frefli in the re- 
coUedion of the Protectants, neceflarily heightened their animofity to the 
utmoft: while repeated difcomfitures and difafters, and aggravated op- 
preflion, together with the accumulated mifery produced by this revenge- 
ful code, certainly inconfiilent with the principles of found policy and 
true religion, naturally rendered the hatred of the Roman Catholics viru- 
lent beyond example. An unparalleled combination of irritating, mad- 
dening circumftances fomented, on both fides, the moft rancorous malignity. . 
The idea of a Proteftaot in the mind of a Roman Catholic, and that of the 
latter in the mind of the former, now became clofely aflbciated with every 
idea that could engender wrath, malice, and vengeance in the heart of man. 
Each abhorred the other: each longed for the extirpation of the other. 
And it feems nowife improbable that the more powerful of the two would 
have proceeded to ftill greater extremities than it did, had not the govern- 
ment of Britain, the will whereof had generally the efficacy of a fundamen- 
tal law in the Irifh legislative affembly, been direded by a certain Machia- 
velian maxim, which does not appear to have been wholly difcarded, at 
ieaft before the accomplifhment of tfie Union. 

Thus, among countrymen, among the friendly, cheerful and hofpitable 
people of Ireland, among Chriflians, among thofe who looked forward 

• 7 w. III. c. 4 7 w. III. c. 5 9 w. III. c. I. — 9 w. III. c. 3 — lo w. in. 

c. 13. — 2 A. c. 3. — 1 A. c. 6. 6 A. c. 6 — 8 A. c. 3. — 2 G. I. c. 9. - 29 G. II. c. 6. 
f The inefficacy of this code, ai far as it was dire6led to the fuppreflion of the Romaa 
Catholic religion, ftands evinced by this incontrovertible fad, that the aftual proportion of 
the Roman Catholics to the Proteftantsis much greater than at the commencement of the 
Uftfientttry. 

to 



to etanal happindb t^ugh the mtdiation of the fame Saviour, among 
thofe who adored the fame Triiuty, among thofe who agreed in all the 
^fential points of religion *, the maintenance of a few different fpeculative 
article$, and the pbfervance of a few different rites, confefledly inopera* 
tive ,ia fecial life, and confequently unworthy of ferious notice, being 
unhappily combined with oppofite interefts, being coeval and concurrent 
.with the moft energetic principles of difcord, ferving as the tells, fymr 
bols, or diftin^ve charaders of two parties inveterately and unappeaia- 
bly hoftile to each other, became at length, what in their natiu^ unconr 
nested ftate they could never poilibly have become, alimentary to the 
moft vehement deteftadon. 

•—But time, as in all other cafes, produced a change. Blood had long 
ceafed to flow. The Roman Catholics who had been plundered and ex- 
cluded from polidcal power gradually difappeared. Their children, bom 
ja obfcurity and indigence, felt not fo feverely as they did, the privation 
of wealth and power. The proximate caufes of former conflids grew lefe 
numerous, and had loft their united energy. The true heirs of confifcated 
lands, fcattered through the armies of foreign princes, removed to the 
other ikie of the Atlantick, or exifiing in a ftate of the profoundeft igno- 
rance at home, became generally unknown. Their titles likewife were, for 
the mo& part, merely traditionary} and in the event of a revolution, as 
was perceived by all reffeding men, would neceflarily have fixmifhed 
natter of endlefs litigation. No fymptom of approaching convulfions 
a[q>eared. The fears of the Proteftants began to fubfide, and with their 
fears their hatred began to wane. Thofe who had experienced perfecu* 
tion from the Roman Catholics had been fucceeded by thofe who, from 
tbeir infancy, had feen them in a ftate of abaiement and del^iitating pro- 
ibiption. The execution of the penal laws was confequently mitigated: 
and the exuberant animofity of the Roman Catholics thereby checked. 

, ^^^^^^^ I I ■ I I « I ■ < I, »^i— ^ I ■ ■ I I I I I I ■ I ^^^^mm 

• There are ieveral' points of approximation between the Church of England Proteftants 
pad the Rosian Catholics,, which many of both overlook. The following extraAs^ from the 
Common Prayer book of the former, will fuJSciently Hiew the troth of diis obfervatkm to 
the hitter. The jfhfoluiion* — and hath' given power, and commandneiit to bis Minifters, 
to dedace and pronounce to his people, being penitent, the Abfolution and RemifSoo of 
their fins, &c. CreeJ.—l believe in the Holy Ghoft; the holy Catholic Churchf thi com* 
munion of Saints, &c, CaiuAi/m^^ Q* What is the inward part, or thing fignified t 
4^ The body and blood of Chrift, which are verily^ and iAd«ed taken and received by the 
huthful in the Lord's Suppen 

j StilU 
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5ttll, however, there fubfifted a high degree of mutual <liAjru1l and 
hatred between the jarring fefts of Irifli Chriftians. Contradiftory hit - 
tories of pall events, equally falfe,and equally calculated to prepetuate Ae 
ruinous mutual hatred and repulfion c^ the Proteftants and 4lie Romaa 
•Catholics, iffued alternately from the pens of each. Vague and venomous 
expreffions, the offspring of ignorance and malice, ufurped the place of 
warranted declamation and fubftantial pra6ical reafoning. The groundlefs 
and mifcheivous fuggeilions of querulous unrelenting age made lafting im- 
preffions on fiifceptive credulous youth. The mere unaided confideration 
xjf a difference of religion had ftill the magic power -of repreffing confi* 
dence between man and man, of alienating fellow-fubjefts from each 
ofher, of impeding the exercife of focid virtues, and, not unfrequently, 
promoting the pradUce of injuftice. 

The tranfmiflion of thefe -uncharitable practices and fedings, from 
one generation to another, was, in a great degree, ultimately afcrib* 
a'ble to the aggregated laws againft popery. Thefe laws, in conjundKoit 
with that fyftem of commercial reftraints, to which, however injurious to 
themfelves, the Proteftants, detached from their Roman Catholic country- 
men, and relying on Britain alone for protefHon againft them, were eafily- 
induced to fubmit, retained the latter in a ftate of poverty, ignorance, and 
feperation from the former, and from the reft of the worldj and thus 
favoured the duration of their ancient prejudices, and occafioned among 
them exceffive bigotry and illiberality of fentiment, neceffarily tending to 
nourilh, among their Proteflant countrymen, that haplefs averfion which 
"had, as yet, been but partially affuaged. 

Thofe Roman Catfiolics who might have l)een qutJified for the attain- 
ment of riches and diftin£tion were prevented, by the diiadvantages and 
difabilities under ixrhich thear body laboured, from railing tliemfelves, by 
their induftry, or thdr talents, to a level with the higher ranks of Pro- 
teftants. And thofe few, whofe fmall eftates had accidentally efcaped con- 
fifcation, and who by their birth were intitled to eminence in the Irifli 
community, were generally educated in foreign countries, and frequently 
difcouraged from refiding in their own, by well grounded apprehenfions 
of experiencmg fuch treatment there, as would have hurt their pride, or 
imbittered their lives. 

Hence it happened, that between the Roman Catholics and thefuperior 
daflfes of the Proteftants, whofe political fentiments generally influenced 

the 
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die conduft of thofev below them, there was no familiar intercourfe 
to fmootbe the afperities contra&ed in feafons of turbulence^ and to 
•fumiih fit opportunities for re£Ufying mifconceptions^ diifipating preju- 
dices, abating bigotry, exploding intolerance and fuppreffing religfous 
enmity ; no extaifive communications of ideas } no conformity of opi« 
nions ; no coincidence of purfuits ; no reciprocal difcharge of the greater 
relative duties ; no coalitions of intereft ; few mutual obligations ; few in- 
dividual friendfhips } in fliort, no means of generating, among Iriihmen 
of all ranks and perfuafions, confidence, concord and amity *• 

Had the Roman Catholics been permitted to thrive by every fpecies 
of induftry to which they might have inclined, and to employ their accu- 
mulating riches in the purchafe of land \ and had thofe among then)^ 
who already poflefled eftates^ been treated with indulgence and due re- 
fped, and occafionally gratified by the favours of government ; there 
would'gradually have been created and preferved an opulent refpedable 
order of men, naturally interefted in maintaining the tranquillity, and 
promoting the welfare of their country ; and who would, in the couigfe 
of time, have become connected with the higher orders of the Proteftants 
by the various ties of fodal life ; have concurred with them in political 
views } and formed a pomt of contad between them and the lower or- 
ders of the Roman Catholics, from whence both might have derived the 
mofl important advantages. But either the arguments againft liberal and 
conciliatory meafures, which every difinterefted man of reflection is ac- 
tually prepared to refute and reprobate, were then fuificiently ftrengt^ened 
by drcumftances whereof, for the moft part, we have now loft fight \ or, 
which is the more probable of the two, the potent and jealous auxiliaries 
of the Proteftants confidered it as an indifpenfable part of f^ate policy, to 
keep Ireland in a deprefled condition, by thedifunion of its inhabitants. 

As for the middle and lower orders of Proteftants, with whom alone the 
Roman Catholics coidd afibciate on equal terms of hofpitplity, the exdu- 

■ r 
* The writer hu heard ■ cerUun dignified clergyman oF the Proteftant church, who is uni. 
vertaUy efteemed for good fenfe, conciliatory manners, liberalhy towards the Roman Catho* 
lies, becoming zeal for his own religion, and exemplary affiduity in the difcharge of his ap- 
propriate fimAions, define an Iriih Proteftant tluis, <* a man who d^-i-ns the Papifts and 
never goes to church." And there certainly are not wanting feme grounds for aflentinj; to 
the jttftnefs of this jocular definition. 

A A five 
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five £3^our and prote^on which the former enjoyed^ on accoiuf t of thdr 
appropriate exercife of the valuable right of eledioxi^ bid rendered them,, 
for the moil part) at leaft in the three Roman Catholic provmces» in^ 
tolerably prefumptuous^ infolent and offenfive to the latter ; while other 
drcumftances contributed to reprefs •every tendency to cordiality oa die 
part of thefe ; and eventually on that of thofe. 

The patronage of Ireland, in all its ramifications, was extended to Fto- 
teftants alone. Not only was envy thus excited among thofe few leading 
Roman Catholics who were intitled, by birth and forttme, to aipire to the 
more exalted places of truft and emolument ; but hatred in additioxi to 
envy, among their inferiours. Thofe various fubordinate offices, whick 
are at leaft as invidious as lucrative, were almofl uniformly Allied by 
Proteflants ; a pra£Hce, which, if confidered in all its diftant dBFeds, may 
poflibly be found little inferior in impolicy to any other praftice, meafure 
or law whereby the Roman Catholics were affefted. The hearth-money 
colle6:ors, the officers of exdfe and cuftoms, the tithe-pio£tors, con-^ 
ftables, bailiffs, jailors and all thofe different officers, the difcharge of 
whofe duties is every where attended with much unpopularity, and was. 
particularly odious to the lower orders of Irifh Roman Catholics, were,, 
with very few exceptions, Proteflants. 

Moreover, in the courts of law, where, under our unrivaHed fyflem 
of jurifprudence, every criminal and fuitor has alight to experience the 
exercife of lenity and impartiality, almofl all the officers, from the judge- 
to the crier, generally even the interpreters, were Proteftants ; and Irifliv 
Proteflants, it may well be fufpefted, were not always unbiaffed by party 
confiderations } at leafl Irifh Roman Catholics were far from being in the* 
habit of thinking them fo j and of courle fufpefted, what there can be 
Bttle doubt they fometimes found, difadvantageous defers in the admini-- 
fixation of juflice. 

The foldiers likewife were aH nominally, and before the middle of the 
laft century, really Proteflants j and the foldiers of the King o£ England 
were long regarded, by the conquered Roman Catholic Irifh, as ready ene- 
mies, radier than fteady defenders. 

This pradice of fete^Eling the di6^ent agents of the executive power 
from among the Proteflants, may reafonably be fuppofed to have had no. 
inconfiderable effect in e3:tend]ng, as weU as prolonging the alienation of the 

Roman. 
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Itottiaii Catholics. For, as thefe laft conftituted a very great majority of 
die lower clals of die governed, and as government is generally confidered 
by a femi-barbarous people, fuch as the Roman Catholic Irifli were, while 
they laboured \mder the rigours of the popery laws, rather as a fyftem of 
painfiil reftraints, than as an inftitudon fupplying the means of individual 
fecurity, there feems fufSdent ground for fuipedting diat they were not 
only eftranged from, and frequendy exafperated againft the Proteftants 
employed by the executive power ; but that by an aflbciation of ideas, 
fufficiently likely among ignorant people, they extended thdr antipathy 
from a fet of vexatious agents to all other perfons of the fame 
communion. 

Had the Roman Catholics been permitted to participate the odium, ordi-> 
narily attached to the exercife of feveral of the fubordmate functions of 
the executive power, it is highly probable that the Proteftant eftabliih- 
ments would have been equally fecure ; and very certain that much left 
envy and much lefs hatred would have fubfifted among Iriih Chriftians ; 
and that Ireland would, in confequence, have fallen much lefs low in the 
fcale of European nations. 

But the Iriih popery laws, by their effeOts on the Roman Catholic 
clergy, tended ftill further to foment religious enmity. The fcanty 
revenues collefted incidentally by this order of men, among their beg- 
garly parifliioners, were fcarcely adequate to thdr maintenance. Their 
dwellings, generally fpeaking, were wretched hovels. Their places of 
worlhip feldom better ♦. And they themfelves were expofed to th^ 
operation of rigorous laws, to the contumelies of brutal country fquires, 
and to die occafional excefles of fplenetic magiftrates. Hence, few 
-Roman Catholics, in eafy drcumftances, could reconcile to their pride, 
or indeed to their fenfe of paternal duty, to devote their childrm to the 
ferrice of their church. Still, however, feveral perfons defcended 
from once diftinguilhed iamilies belonged to that order. But a very great 
majority of the Roman Catholic clei;gy were obferved to fpring from the 
dregs of the people. Youths, probably rendered fanatic by the dit 
tipline of priefts, wandered about as mendicant fcholars', and thus pro* 
cured the means of tranfporting themfelves to fome foreign imiverfity; 

* la the tcport made to the Houfeof Lordfton'tbe ftate of Popery, in 1731, it is ftated 
that there were then ia Iiehuul upwaxdaof 100 huts, fiieds, or moteable altars.at which mafi 
^vat celebrated. 
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iriiere, in a ftate of the utmoft degradation aiid ezclufiibn from th^ company 
of their more refpedable and enlightened fellow-ftudents, they obtained a 
gratuitous education; wretched^ no doubt, in the extreme; but fuch as 
was deemed to qualify them fuffidently for their future mmiftry. On re* 
turning to their native country, the principal literary acquiiitions, of which 
the greater part of them could boaft, were, a knowledge of monkiih 
Latin, of fcholaftic theology, of oblblete and incredible legends, and of 
the more fophiftical arguments employed by thofe polemics whom the 
early reformers had provoked: paltry acquifitioiB, which, befides^ were 
often nearly loft amidft the drudgery of their profeflion^ %noxant, in 
general, of every branch of polite literature, with minds contraded by an 
inceflant repetition of religiousr exercifes, and enilaved by thofe impreffions 
which had been feafonably made on them, when every circumftance con«i 
fpired to render them fufceptible of perman^t imprei&ons: with grovel* 
ing and perverted thoughts, with incorrefi and obfcure ideas of moral obr 
ligations, unpraftifed in the relative duties of focial life, and dependent, for 
their fuftenance, on their profelGonal labours; their condu£k, as preachers 
of the word of God, as minifters of the religion of Chrift, was, to the lafl 
degree, revolting in the minds of all enlightened men ; and calculated, in a 
peculiar manner, to fofter the mutual enmity of Proteftants and Roman 
Catholics. With boifterous zeal, and in poiitive, coarfe, and inconclufive 
language, they magifterially inculcated thofe tenets, which many an intelli*^ 
gent Roman Catholic deems it at prefent inexpedient to enlarge on. Their 
incoherent, wild, bugbear fermons, delivered with ludicrous vehemence 
and grimace, had no other ohjeGt than to intimidate and brmg into fubjecr 
tion the fuperiUtious, befotted, barbarous rabble who compofed their con* 
gregations. Truth, peace, honefty, clemency, induftry, charity, forgive- 
nels and brotherly love were very rarely the topics of their difcourfes^ 
To enforce the barren obfervances of religion, or to excite a general horror 
of herefy, not to inculcate the pra£Bce of Chnftian virtues, was the general 
fcope of all their endeavours. Their educati^p, in a very great degree, 
and their mode of life, perhaps in a greater, difqualified them fojr the latter* 
With regard to converfion, they exerdfed their utmoft vigilance: vigi.* 
lance which, in h&y was rendered neceflary by the nature and ftraitnefs of 
their incomes ; as every apoftate from their religion withdrew a few fhil* 
lings from their annual receipts; and every convert to it yielded them as 
much* Apoftacy they accordingly denounced, on all occafions, as one of 

the 
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the moft hdnous offences againft heaven; and to aid in the work of pro- 
felytifm to the Romifh faith, they announced as one of the moft meritorioas 
fervices of a Chriftian. But fearing the failure of empty denunciations 
and declarations, they had recourfe to other expedients alfo. . To treat 
Proteftants with indulgence, they coniidered as likely to facilitate the con- 
verfion of their people. ITiofe few inflexible ones, therefore, who were 
withi(i their, reach, were frequently made to feel the effeds of malevolence 
and bigotry. And thofe few Roman Catholics who accidentally feceded. 
from their rel%ion, and very few there were, they fubje&ed^ as far as they, 
could, to the penalties of excommimication; excluding them from the. 
kind offices, and expofing them to the malice of their neighbours. They, 
even decried their moral charaders; and, in^ the lapfe of time, difallowed 
their lineage. Such condud often reached the ears of the Proteftant 
gentry; and neceflarily became highly inftrumental in keeping up the, 
declining mutual enmity of the members of the difcordant conunumops. 
In fcarcely any refpe£t whatever, did the generality of the Roman Catholic.- 
clergy of Ireland, during the operation of the popery laws, refemble that . 
venerable body of men who now fuperint^id the fpirtual concerns of four, 
millions of people. The paftoral zeal, the moral worth, the piety, the. 
ardent patriotifm, the juft fentiments of loyalty •, the extenfive erudi- 
tion, the generofity, the poUtenefs, and the apparent liberality which, 
at thi§ day, are fo frequently found among the Roman Catholic cler- 
gy, in every diocefe in Ireland, and which have raifed them to an ex- 
alted place in the efteem of every unprejudiced Irifli Proteftant f; and 
attracted towards their order a very confiderable degree of refped fronx. 
all quarters; were very far from being the diftinguifhing charaderiftics of 
the Roman Catholic clergy before His prefent Majefty's reign. 

* Inftiuces of refolute loyalty, on the part of Roman Catholic clergymen, have been re4 
corded in recjent hiilories written under the impulfe of principles unfavourable to the Roman 
Catholic body. 

t The writer is in polfeffion of a vaft number of lettert from different Roman Catholitf 
clergymen, pertly addrefied to himfelf, on various occefions, and partly to each other. Of 
thefe letters he can truly fay that the found fSniie, loyal fentiments, patriotic, poli(hed, and 
liberal langus^ which diftinguifli them, for the moft part, da honour to the heads and 
licarts of thofe by whom they were written. Having obtained pqrmiffion to publifli one of 
them, defcriptive of the prefent condition of the. Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, the 
reader will find it marked 29 in the Appendix. It contains a detail of &ds little known; and 
it tl^erefore eiititmely worthy of attention. 
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SECTION II. 

i 

Gradual Decline of religious Enmity^ and Commencepient of national 
Pro/perity in Ireland. 

BUT Aat reli^ous enmity, which had fo long been the peculi^ curfe 
of Ireland, began to declme, in a very perceptiMe manner, notwith- 
{landing the exiftence of all thofe caufes of irritation* which have jufl: been 
noticed. The Protelfants became very generally impreffed with the 
neceflity of abrogating the greater part of the penal ftatutes. And the 
exigencies of Ireland began to fuggeft the neceffity of an union, or a com- 
pnmiife between them and the Roman Cadiolics ; or, at leaft, a difcon- 
tinuance of pradices indicative of their reciprocal alienation. 

The ruptm'e between Britain and her colonies had made it neceffary to 
tranfport acrofs the Atlantic a confiderable part of the forces belongmg 
to the Irifli eftabliflmient *. And the then tranqtiil ftate of Ireland, to^ 
getiher with the apparendy pacific difpofition of France, rendered it fafe to 
do fo. The hoftile intentions, however, of the ancient enemy of Britain 
fbon becoming manifeft, the Proteftants of Ireland thought it prudent to 
arm in defence of their coimtry. 

About this time, there pafled an aft, 17 and i8 G. HI. c. 13, for 
eftabKfhing a Proteftant militia. But whether owing to the then incon- 
venient expenfe attendant thereon, or to the rapid increafe of the volunteers, 
which fuperfeded the neceffity of other troops, the government declined 
to carry the adl into effeft. The volunteer force, rapidly increafing,foon 
exceeded 40,000; and comprifed almoft the whole of the Proteftant landed 
proprietors, merchants, and other perfons of fubftance in Ireland. Thofe 
who firft took up arms do not appear to have had any other objeft in 
view than merely the defence of Ireland againft external foes. But before 
the voluote^ army amounted to. the number Juft mentioned, the releafe 

^ » 1 . ■ ■ . , ■ r ^ 

* The forces in 1756 confifted of 686 horfe, i»i88 dragoons* and 9»770 foot, making 
ttagether 1 1,646) befides artillery and invalids. In 1777 . the effective forces amounted to 
9616. In 1779 it was generally underftood that the effedives fell coniiderably fliort of 
5,000. In 1782, the number returned to parliament was 59709. The permanent military 
eft a b1i(hm cBt» as fettled lilJaauary 1692, was 369 hoife, 19244 dragoons, I0968ofoot$ in 
all 1 2,284, 

©f 
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6f^^ tMMiy from the oppreffion to wittch it h^d long been obl%ed to 
fubmity became am additxmal objed to all^ aod was the primary motive of 
^ t vaft majoriffjr* 

The efied^ liiltimately occaikmed by this oppreflion^ mid lakewife <b^ 
^hkh are almoft mfepax^e from war^ began to be geaerally aoid 
Severely fek. I«i every corps t>f volunteers dtere were f6u&d feverad iodi- 
vidtiats t^o iiad fttftcient groim'd ior complaint. The woollen end filk 
lKiamifa£haie$9 wludi had long ftruggled imder the greateft difadvamtages. 
Were alfnoft utterly deftroyed. The export of linens was greatly reduced. 
The ]g;eneral tuade of Ireland was i^nuniihed. The rent of land was de-« 
dining* And the fources of the public revenue became much lefe pro- 
du^ve *. ' : 

At the Cerent meetings of the volunteers th^ affairs 6f their counoj 
feldom hilbi to be narrowly canvafied* Thefe military afibciations brought 
men of difleienl ranks and ddcriptions into contad with each other. 
The connefUon of their refpedive interefts was, in confequence, more 
ftrongly impreffed on the minds of aH. The public papers teetned with in- 
genious political difquifitions, well written effays, and enei^getic addrefles and 
refolutions, calculated either to difclofe the caufes of the adual diftreffes 
of Ireland ; to render the people impatient under the grievances which 
they experienced ; or to infpire them with confidence in their means of 
redrefs. An ardent flame of patriotifm was kindled throughout the land; 
and almoft every Irifliman felt a ftrong defire to feize the lucky opportu- 
nity, which then prefented itfelf, for refcuing his country from commer- 
cial thraldom ; and refuming, or afferting thofe political rights which had 
been ufurped or habitually exercifed by Britain, and tamely or rather 
treacherouffy acquiefced in, or fan£lioned by the obfequious parliament 
of Ireland. Many of the defcendants of the foldiers of Cromwell, who 
were numerous in Ireland, became animated with fentiments fimilar to 
thofe which prevailed in England in the reign of the unfortunate Charles. 

The mtelligent and real patriots who, from the commencement of the 
colonial war, h$td looked anxigufly forward to. fome emergency likely to 
enable Ireland to attain her proper place among European nations, appear 
to have been influent:ed by a juft peiiuaf^on of the incompetence of the Pro- 
teftants to accomplijh the liberation, of Ireland, or at leaft to fix her welfare 
^ — I , ., . II I . - ■ ■ ■ ifc I I III* 

* The graft ptodtice of the hereditary reyenue for two yean ending in 1769, waa . 
i»30S)^828L jB. 7 Jd. andfortwo jttn ending m 1779^ -^f^lSji^S^* 6». 5?^ 

on 
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on a permanent bafis^ in the erent of the Roman Catholics^ who conftltot* 
cd the great body of the people, being left m a ftate of difcontent^ of neutra?^ 
lity or indifferenQe with regard to her profperity and ftrength: for fuch maj 
truly be faid to have been their cafe during the continuance of the penal 
laws. They had alfo obferved that thefe tyrannical laws and their immediate 
refults had been the primary caufes of the political weaknefs and infe* 
•licity of Ireland; ^^ that, to ufe the words employed by an eminent adver* 
iary of the Roman Catholics, on a fubfequent occafion, they were highly 
jurious to the landed intereft of Ireland, and had diminifhed the value c^ 
every man's eftate who voted for Aem*;" and " that, to ufe the words 
of the fame nobleman, religious bigotry, and religious diitindtions had 
proved the fource of bitter calamity to the people of Ireland !•*' They had 
likewife feen, through the medium of authentic documents, that thefe laws 
had been hr from producing the eifefts expefted from them | : that their 



■^ Speech of Lord Clare m the Honfe of Lords ijth March 1793. t I<1* 

X Number of certificates of coBformity filed in the court of Chancery from paffing the 
firft ad to pieyent the further growth of popery to 1708, indufive— * 
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«effe6fcs were inverfely proportioned to the induftry with which they were 
enforced: and that notwithftanding an annual acceffion of Proteftants, for 
at leaft 30 fuccefEve years, from charter fchools •, foundling hofpitals, and 
other nurferies of Proteftantifm, the Ro^an Catholic population had in-> 
creafed with greater rapidity than that of the Proteftantsf. 

The 

* In the 25th number of the Appendix, the reader will find an account of the parliamest- 
ary grants to the IncorponUed Society for promoting Proteftant charter-fchools fince the 
year 1745- Thefe grants, together with the appropriated duties, appear to have amount- 
ed to 612,2731. Befides which, the Society derived a very great augmentation of revenue 
from the rent of eftates, legacies, donations, &c. &c. Had the money, which was granted 
l>y P^uiiament to this Society, been employed in eftabli(htng £nglifli agricultural families in 
different parts of Ireland, the ProteiUnts would ultimately have experienced a much greater 
•acceffion of numbers; and^ what was of infinitely greater importance, examples of induftry, 
ikill, frugality, and re^e6^ for the laws would have been every where fet. The total num- 
ber of children apprenticed fince the eftabliflunent of the fchools, is 7 ,2 ?3 . But of this num- 
ber, it may be confidered as a fadl, that at leaft one half embraced the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. The marriage portions paid amounted to 819 only. 

f Among many other pregnant fa6is, the following feem to evince a rapid increafe of the 
Roman Catholic population. The number of Proteftants formed into troops and companies, 
in the year 17 1.5, was 379348. The diftrid corps, in 1799, when the fafety of the ftate re- 
quired the aid of loyal men as much as in the year 1715^ contained only .37»;39 men, includ- 
ing Roman Catholic'fe. The number of Proteftants arrayed in the militia, in 1756, was 
148,767 • The number of men in the diftrid corps, in 1803, when all loyal and refleding 
men had become fufficiently aware of the urgency of taking up arms in defence of king and 
conftitution, was only 84^941 • This number comprifed a very great majority of the Pro- 
teftants capable of bearing arms, in the provinces of Leinfter, Munfter, and Couaaught : in- 
deed in very many diftri6ks every Proteftant, who could bear arms, did fo. But it alfo com- 
prifed a great proportion of Roaoan Catholics. In fevenl corps in the fouth^ they out* 
numbered the Proteftants. For the militia in 1756, Dublin city fumifhed 1 1^772 Prote£- 
ants, Cork 3,000^ Limerick 1,500, Waterford 800, Kilkenny 404, and Galway 120. But 
it may well be queftioned whether they could furm(h more, or even fo many^ at prefent, not- 
withftanding the very great general increafe of people fince the year 1756. The men capa- 
ble of bearing arms are generally computed to be one-fifth of the inhabitanU. That Dubfin 
does not, even at prefent, contam 58,860 Proteftants, or Cork iSfioo, or Limerick 7,500, or 
Waterford 4,000^ or Kilkenny 2,020, or Galway 600, moft perfiuis who know tf^rfe dtiu 
vrill readily believe. 

The population of the diocefie of Cloyne, in the county of Cork, as returned by the Pro- 
teftant Biftiop to the Committee on the ftate of Popery in the year I73l» confifted of 
14,200 Proteftants and 80^00 Roaan Catholics, as auiy be ben in tbt Lords Journals of 
that year. The latter, thextforei were not more Uuui about 5* to 1 of the former. From 

a a tho 
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Two important truths, (ccmfirmed by the experience of ages, but 
tmiformly overlooked in IreJiand, namely, that rdigion thrives and 

fpreads 

the beft infonnation the writer has been able to colled, they are adually upwards of 15 to i . 
The Proteftant country gentlemen of that diocefe will probably confirm the information.- In 
thepari/hes (according to the Roman Catholic divifion) of MaI16w» Yougha), Kilworth, Ma<% 
croomi Cloyne, Dounaghmore» Mitchelftown, CharleviUey Doneraile and Kanturk, there 
were baptized, in the year 1807, as below, 2,656 children of Roman Catholic parenta*. 
This number, according to the proportion of baptifms to inhabitants in the Table marked. 
XXII. illuftrative of the population of the diocefe of Rofs, and which was formed with the 
moft fcrupulous precifion and fidelity, gives 63,744 inhabitants in only 10 parifhes or unions, 
fome of them, no doubt, very large ; but fome of them, Youghal for inftance, having a 
much greater proportion of Proteftants than is lo be found in the other parifiies of the diocefe.. 

According to the returns in Dr. Smith's Hiftory of Cork» vol. i, p. 4P7, there were, in 
the whole county, in 1732-5, 22,600 Proteftants, and 184,915 Roman Catholics. So that 
the latter then, throughout the whole county, were under 8} to i of the former.. 

In the foregoing parifhes, belonging to the diocefe of Cloyne, there appear to be 63,744 

In the diocefe of Rofs there are T^>'^^5^ 

In 25 unions, in the diocefe of Cork, the baptifins in the year 1807, were 5,065, 
and confequently the inhabitants at 24 to i 121,520. 

In^ve unions, in the fame diocefe, whereof no returns of baptifins were obtained, 
but the number computed from the others, 195 baptifms each, or in all 975, 23,400 

In feven unions belonging to the united diocefe of Ardfert and Aghadoe, but in 
the county of Cork 1,255 baptifins, 30,120 

In 32 unions in the diocefe of Cloyne, from whence no returns were made, the 
number of Roman Catholic inhabitants, computed as before, is 149,760. 

M » m i 1 ■ 

Making a total of 460,809 

With regard to this account it is proper toobferve, firik, that the returns of births from 
fome of the unions in the diocefe of Cork are incomplete. Secondly, that fi.ve of the pa« 
riflies in the £gune diocefe, though denominated unions in the fiHegoing account, are but 
conftituent parts of unions ; there being only 25 Roman Catholic unions in that diocefe,, ez- 
clufive of the city of Cork ; and that the reafon for their being confidered diftin£Uy was on 
account of diftinft retunis of baptifins being made from them. And thirdly, that the pro- 
portion of idiabitants to baptilou, viz. 24 to i , is lower than in mod other countries ;^uid has 
Hbccn ufed kthit computation, merely becaufett was found to be the proportion in tW dio- 
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^reads tinder perfecutioa, and tbat muon is requifite to nadofial vigour^ 
b^n to make deep and eflfeaive impreffions on the minds of refled^ 
mg meni Thefe truths, accompanied by a well-grounded perfuafion 
of the urgency of harmonizing the rival religions of Ireland^ and difFufing 
among Iriihmen a becoming and beneficial folicitude for the profperity of 
then: country, inftead of a paltry paralyfmg zeal for the preponderance 
of a particular fed of religion, a&ed as the direding ilars of thofe who had 
opportunely undertaken to refcue their countrymen from political bondage^ 
The conciliatory language and condud naturally fuggefted by this per* 
Xuafion, by thefe truAs, and by a retrofpedive view of the fujSferings of 
Ireland, foon became prevalent, nay almoft univerlal among the Proteftant 

cefe of %<>&» and in feveral detached parUkeSy where a moft accurate enumeration and inveftr- 
g9ti(m took place. 

Kerfseboom reckons births to inhabitants at i b ^g. 

The proportion in France, as appears by Mr. Young'^ account^ is i to 25^, 

Gregory King ftates the proportion in England to be i to 28^ 85. 

In the healthful pariih of Stoke Dameri&» in Devon&ire^ it is ftated, in the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfcaions, to be i to ay^r- 

Mow^ if the ProteftantSy in the County of Cork, bear a gteater propottion to the Roman 
Catholics than as i to 15, then there muft be more than 491,519 inhabitants, exclufire of thoie 
of the city, which, at fix to each houfe on an a^rerage, would give 81,911 houfes, which if 
5,067 more than returned in both the cqunty and city in 1 791 • Indeed, as appearances and 
local enumerations evince a greater increafe of houfes fince that year, the proportion of the 
itomaB Catholics to the Proteftants, in the county of Cork, ought not, perhaps, to be con* 
£dered fohigh as 15 to i ; but even fo the proportion of the former to the latter has neari^ 
doubled fince the year 1732. 

By the report of the conunittee, in 1731, it appeared that, in the county of Mayo, the 
Roman Catholics were to the Proteftants as 12 to i. But when we find, by the returns of 
Proteftant clergymen, for which fee table nuurked 28, in the Appendix, that in eleven 
paiidiea, or mlions^ in the diocefe of Tuam, there are only 85 Proteftant families to 4y|oS 
ItonaB Catholic families, and that in the extenfive union of Newport ail the inbabitaitts utt 
Roman Catholics, we may very weU believe that the proportion of thefe to the PrOteftaaU • 
more than twice as great as inthe year 173 1| notwithftandiag the pains then, and fubfequent- 
ly^ taken to diminifh it. 

By the fame report it appears that there were in the diocefes of Cork, Rofs, and Cloynb 
^5 popifh ichoob ; and in ail Ireland 549. By the table, marked 26, in the Appendix, the«e 
appear to be, in the diocefes of Cloyne and Ro&, which fonn one diocefe in the Romafi 
Catholic hierarchy, 316 fchools kept by Roman Catholics; which is ^52 more than in the 
fArfeJiioctkt is 1731^ and within 233 of the whole number than in Ireland. 

B B 2 volunteers ;^ 
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volunteer? ; and was produdive of the happieft effe£b. To behold 40^000 
Proteftants completely armed, highly difciplined, a£Hng in concert, un- 
controulable by government, and yet not only declining to manifeft, in any 
fiiape^ their hereditary enmity towards the Roman Catholics ; but difplaying,. 
on all occaiions,the utmoft liberality of fentiment, was fufficient to diffipate 
that combination of terror and abhorrence which the latter had fo long 
laboured under: and the unexpeftedand pleafing fpeftacle appears to have 
had, in a great degree, that effeft. Almoft every individual in the towns 
and in the country, of every rank and every perfuafion, held the volunteer 
army in the higheil efteem; amply and cheerfully adminiftered to ks^ 
occafional neceffities ; and received it, when on inarch, with unfeigned 
joy, and unbounded hofpitality. The populace were devotedly attached 
to it. The kind and generous treatment which the Roman Catholics,^ 
almoft every where, experienced, was equal, in its general effefts, to a repeal 
of all thofe oppreffive laws to which they were ftill fubjefted. Nay, it was 
much better calculated to extinguifli their well-warranted hatred than 
fuch repeal, accompanied by thofe irritating expreffions of diftruft and 
deteftation, thofe invidious preferences, and that general alienating con- 
duft which have unfortunately been^ of late years, too prevalent among 
Proteftants, under the influence of opinions haftily formed, in a feafon of 
t\u*bulence, or in the midft of thofe fanguihary exceffes which uniformly 
mark the progrefs of an unbridled revolutionary rabble, be their religion, 
what it may: for penal and difqualifying laws do not always operate as 
fources of equal and unremitting mifery to all thofe who are expofed to 
^hem; but when one defcription of the people is exclufively favoured by 
the government, and under that favour indulges, on all occafions, its an- 
tipathy to another, with which it muft neceffarily intermix in the ordinary 
bufinefs of focial life, every unoflFending individual of the latter becomea 
liable to almoft as much real vexation, as the tranfgreilbr of many a penal 
law could ultimately feel. 

During the period which we are confidering, it is alfo to be obferved,, 
that there happened none of thofe tumultuous rifings which were, at all 
other times, fo common in Ireland ; and that the laws were ftri&ly enforc-i^ 
ed in the moft remote parts of the country. It is likewife to be remarked^i 
that the few Roman Catholics who were admitted into the volunteer corps, 
before the year 1780, felt highly flattered and gratified by their admiiSon,* 
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as the writer had of^rtumties of Teimeifing ; and' fheWed thanfelves^ in an 
eminent manner, truft-worthy and zealous : a hOt which goes far to fandicm 
the perfuafion, that in the event of their being raifed to thofe pofts, in the 
fiate, from which they are 'iUl^excluded9 government would have abimdant 
reafon to be pleafed and fatisfie4 with their fidelity and exertions. 

But the Proteftant patriots of Ireland did not limit themfelves to prpfef- 
fions of amity towards their Roman Catholic countrymen, to exprefSons of 
confidence in them, and to fuch condud, in focial life, as correfponded there-, 
with. They wifely and magnanimoufly did more : they evinced, the. fincerity 
of their profelfions by anticipating the natural wii^es of the Roman Catho- 
lics. A bill for their relief w:a3 brought into Parliament, and pafTed into a 
law. The preamble to this adk .(^7 ^ ^^ G* ^^* ^' 49*) ^ worthy of par-* 
ticular attention ; inafmuch as it contains certain indifputable truths whichf 
IJiould, on every occafion, and more efpecially at prefent,. govern the conduft 
of Irifh Proteftants towards their Roman Catholic fellow-fubjefls. It pro-, 
ceeds thus: " Whereas by an zSt made in this kingdom in the 2d year 
of Her late Majefty Queen Anne, entitled an a6l to prevent the further 
growth of papery J and alfo by another aft made in the eighth year of her faid 
reign for explaining and amending the faid aft, the Roman Catholics of* 
](reland are made fubjeft to ft^veral difabilities and incapacities therein par- 
ticularly mentioned, and whereas from their uniform peaceable 
B^HEAvoyR for A LONG SERIES OF YEARS, it appears reafonable and 
expedient to relax the fame, and it must tend not only to the, 

CULTIVATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF THIS KINGDOM, BUT TO THIS 
PROSPERITY AND STRENGTH OF ALL HiS MaJE ST y's DOMINIONS, THAT 
HI^ SUBJECTS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS SHOULD ENJOY THJg BLESSINGS OF 
OUR FRE5 CONSTITUTION, AND SHOULD BE BOUND TO EACH OTHER BY 

MUTUAL INTEREST, AND MUTUAL AFFECTION." It thw enables Romaa 
Catholics tp take leafes for 999 years certain, or determinable on lives not 
exceeding five. It renders thar lands defcendible, devifeiable and tranf-^ 
ferable as. thofe of others^ with the provifo, however, of their taking and fub^ 
fcribing the oath apd declaration of 13 & 14 G.III. q. 35, previoufly to, 
their taking pofieffionof the lands j and it virtually repeMs the 3d feftipiv 
of the a£l .» An c, 6. which enaded that a maintenance or portion (hould b^, 
gr^ntcrfj^aoy child of a popifti parent, upon a bill being filed againftfuch 
p^ent purfuant to tl^at a^i and it, moreovei'j withdraws the encourage^ 
mept b^d forth by that aft to the eldeft fon of a popifh parent to conform. 
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ynt. that of fecuring the defcent of hn father's real eftate to himfelf, hf 
rendering the former tenant for life in confequence of the conformity of 
latter. 

The e£fe£k of this imfought-for aQ:, in refped of conciliation, was very' 
great. The manner in which the favour was conferred added confident* 
bly to its value. 

At a fubfequent period, when the eleftive franchife was extended to 
Ae Roman Catholics, they were haftily charged with a want of gratitude, 
whether with reafon or not it is now unneceiTary to inquire. If^ however, 
they really were deficient therein, there can be no room for furprife or cen- 
fure, as the right in queftion, ardently folicited, was granted in a moft 
reludant and ungracious manner ; rather conceded through neceflity, than 
beftowed through benevolence. 

There was, moreover, anoth^ important effeSt produced by this rdiaxation 
of the popery laws, which deferves to be remembered ; that of drawing the 
induftry of the Roman Catholics to the land. The opprefied and reftrifted 
condition of the manufadures and trade of Ireland had almoft extinguiihed 
a true commercial fpirit among the Irifli, efpecially among the Roman Catho« 
lies; and the popery laws, with reference to land, had completely difcou- 
raged the latter from engaging whatever capitals they had, in agricultural 
improvements or fpeculations. Thofe who had amafled any wealth were 
chiefly concerned, either diredHy or indiredly, in a fimple provifion trade, 
and in the obfcure and mixed internal traffic of the coimtry towns. But as 
fbon as thefe laws were repealed, the more wealthy Roman Cathdics, parti* 
cularly in the fouth and weft, haftened to transfer confiderable parts of their 
capitals to the land; its permanent pofleflion being rendered doubly gratify- 
ing by then: former incapacities, and its cultivation bemg more congenhl 
with their habits, and likely to prove more profitable dian the profecution of 
limited commerce and precarious manufactures. It accordingly appearis, by 
returns made to Parliament, that from the year 1778 to the year 1792 no 
fewer than 1 2,073 Roman Catholics had taken and fubfcr3)ed the oath and 
•declaration of 17 & 18 G. III.; and of thefe, there can be no doubt that a 
very large majority did fo with the fole view of fuch a lafting occupancy of 
the land as might, in moft effe&s, be equal to the poffeffion of the fee-fimple. 
The Roman Catholics being thus prudently and becomingly condliated 
by the Proteftants, the endeavours of a united people were affiduoufly 
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JSreGted to remove the festers which clogged the trade of Irdl^d. The 
whole Irifli nation loudly, and with the efficacy of internal union, demand* 
ad an equitable freedom of commerce. Their reprefentatives hitherto, for 
the moft part, the mereagents of the Britiffi government, were OTerawed^ 
and compelled, for once, to difcharge the appropriate duties of the 
ftations which they may be faid to have in general ufurped» Yielding 
10 the defire of the nation, they declared, in an addrds to the King^ 
that nothing except a free trade could fave Ireland from ruin.. But tl^ 
Jbeing deemed infufficieat, the mob of Dublin, confuting chiefly of ftanring 
jDianufadurers, were induibioufly taught to fufpe£l that the Parliament 
would not exert itfelf in promoting the intereft of Ireland; and under thb 
impreffion (the volunteers, for the firfl time, ftanding aloof,) afiaulted the 
members on their way to the Houfe, crying out for a free trade and a, fliort 
money bilk In this ftate of intimidation, two fix months money bills were 
fent over to England, and paiifed the great £eal. The mob well underftood 
the limits within which they might exped forbearance on the part of the 
volunteers ; and were both difinclined and afraid to tranfgrefs them. 

The condition of Ireland, which now became a |HincipIe fiibje^l of diC; 
cuflion in the Britiih Parliament, excited no fmall degree of alarm. The 
cruelty and impoHcy of the reftraints which afiefted her commerce were, 
at length, very geneially admitted* It was feen sind acknowledged that £ng. 
land had derived no benefit from repreffing the trade of Ireland; but that^. 
on the contrary, her acquifition of wealth had been greatly impeded by 
4inwifely impoveriihing a nation which might, and would have been her beft 
cuftomer, and from which riches would have been perpetually arriving 
through a variety of channels. In the cafe of the woollen manufacture, 
which England was fo fedulous to annihilate in Ireland, flie injured herfelf 
.materially by fo domg ; as the redundant wool of the latter being, through 
Jieceffity, fmuggled into France, enabled the people of. that country to^, 
jrival thofe of Britain. Mr. Pitt, in his ipeech delivered on the 2 2d of 
J^ebruary 1785, on introducing th^ commercial propofitions, admitted, 
^at ^^ the fpecies of policy which had been exerdfed by the government 
of England, in regard to Ireland, had fiDr its obje& to debar the latter 
from the enjoyment of her own refources, and to make her completely, 
•fubfervient to the opulence andinterefts of England;, that flie had not been. 
Iuffia*ed to ihane in the boundea of nature, or the induftry of her daaeoa^. 
mi that fhe was fhut ou^ifrom every fpecies of commerce, and reftrained 
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from fending the produce of her own foil to foreign markets. He alfo 
obferved that it required little philofophy to reconfcile the people of Eng- 
land to a competition which would give them a rich cuftomer inftead of a 
poor onej and that inftead of feeling uneafinefs or jealoufy at the increafe 
of the commerce of Ireland, they Ihould have rerfon to rejoice at the ad- 
dition that would accrue to the common defence of the empire.** 

Under the impulf<^ of juft and liberal fentiments like thefe, but rather 
perhaps under that of fear, the Britifli parliament became difpofed to con- 
cede to the demands of the united people of Ireland. On the 1 3th of 
December 1779, Lord North introduced the following refolutions, which 
were affented to: viz. ift. That it is expedient to repeal fo much of any 
of the laws paiTed in Great Britain as prohibits the exportation from Ire- 
land of all woollen manufaftures ; ad, That it would be expedient to repeal fo 
much of an a£t made in the 19th year of George II. as prohibits the ex- 
portation of glafs from Ireland ; 3d, That it would be expedient to allow 
the trade between Ireland and the Britifli colonies in America and the 
Weft indies, and the Britifh fettlements on the coafts of Africa to be 
carried on in like manner, and fubjeft to the fame regulations and reftric- 
tions as it is now carried on between Great Britain and the faid colonies 
and fettlements, &c. Befides thefe refolutions, his Lordfliip propofed, with 
the approbation of the Houfe, to take off the prohibition to import foreign 
hops into Ireland; to enable His Majefty's Irifh fubjefts to become mem- 
bers of the Turkey company, and to export woollens, in Britifli or Irifli 
fliips, to the Levant; and to repeal the aft that prohibited the expor^tion 
of gold coin from Great Britain to Ireland. The bill brought in by his 
Lordfliip, in purfuance of thefe propofitions, was pafled in January 1780. 

In Ireland, an aft was paiTed, viz. 19 & 20 G. III. c. 11. entitled an 
aft for the advancement of trade, and for granting to His Majefty certain 
duties, &c. This aboliflied all duties, except alnage duties, payable upon 
the exportation of any goods or merchaiidize of the produft or manufac*- 
ture of Ireland to any other place but Great Britain, except thofe on cer- 
tain goods and merchandize therein mentioned ; it granted drawbacks on 
goods imported from other countries when exported to the Britifli colonies 
in America or the Weft Indies, or the Britifli fettlements on the coaft oE 
Africa ; it granted allowances on the exportation of Irifli filks, plain or 
cnixed with other materials, in proportion to the duties on the raw ma- 
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terials thereof; k placed the Irifh trade with America, the Weft Indies, 
and Africa on the fame footing as the Britifli trade therewith ; it.freed 
the importation of cotton wool from all duties ; and gave a premium oa 
the importation of indigo, &c. 

Thefe proceedings were highly gratifying to the people of Ireland ; but 
fer from being completely fatisfaftory. An extenfion of the commercial 
limits of Ireland was, no doubt^ a great advantage, and was confidered as 
iuch. But, a total want of the means of engaging in the carrying-trade, 
for which Ireland is fo happily fituated, and a want of protefUng duties, in 
behalf of its languifhing or infant manufadures rendered this advantage 
of little avail. In fad, the average value of the foreign goods exported 
from Ireland in the years 178 1-2 was only 19,2541., as may be feen in the 
table marked 1 1, in the Appendix ; and at the time of opening the trade 
of Ireland, there was not a fingle manufadure m it, except the linen, in a 
flouriihing ftate, or likely to be fo : which indeed, as Ireland has never 
been fuflfered to thrive, may be faid, with an exception or two, to have 
been nearly the cafe ever fince. Her trade, excluiive of the linen, was 
the trade of a negleded, uncultivated country, the principal exports being 
beef, pork, butter, cattle, hides, tallow and wool. The quantity of 
com exported was trifling, being on average of 8 years, ended in 1780, 
only 106,030 barrels of all forts of grain and meal. But even if Ireland 
had been in a condition to turn this advantage to account, it could not 
have proved completely fatisfadory ; inafmuch as Britain ftill retained 
the ufurped power of retra£Ung it at any future period ; and \^ch there 
was not wanting fufficient reafon to apprehend flie would. 

And here it feems not amifs to obferve, upon the fubjed of popular or 
national difcontent, that, as thofe who feek for a redrefs of grievances are 
dther incapable of difcovering, at firft, all the latent and diftant caufes 
thereof, or arfe reftrained from feeking a comprehendve redrefs at cmce, 
through fear left its magnitude fhoiild induce an unlimited refiftance Uf 
all their wiflies; and as it is the nature of man to experience an equal de^ 
gree of difcontent fo long as any grievance remains unredrefledj fo the 
progrels of thofe who feek the redrefs of grievances is generally gradjial, 
and marked by fucceffive petitions, remonftrances or refolutions, ,eac^^ 
containing new matter for deliberation; and of courfe fumifhing the^f 
cpp6nents with plaufible grounds for charging thgm..wiUi ipCui^ble ojr 
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ttnexdngiilfhable dSfcontent, or with views inimical to the wdlfitre of the 
ftate. It behoves the governing powers of a country, therefbit, to con- 
fider ferioufly, at an early period, whether a redrefs of grievances, to the 
extent likely to be ultimately fought for, may be acceded to, confiftently 
with the fafety and welfare of the ftate ; and, if it cannot, to make that 
firm and effedual refiftance, which muft always be eafier in the firft, than 
any fubfequent ftage ; but if it can, to anticipate the wifhes.of the people, 
and magnanimoufly remove, at once, all juftifiable grounds of difcontent. 
Temporizing or half meafures generally occalion, ih the end, an increafe 
of perplexity ; and feldom, if ever, are produ&ive of permanent good. 
Thefe obfervations feem equally applicable to the peculiar grievances of 
the Iriih Roman Catholics, and to the former political grievances of the 
Irifh people. That the Roman Catholics could not foe contented with 
a mere toleration of their religion, uillefs they were permitted to purchafd 
land ; that they could not, after obtaining this permiffion, be contented, 
unlefs they were allowed to exerdfe the right of voting ; that they could 
hot be contented with this right, unlefs they were permitted to engage in 
thofe profeffions wherein a laudable ambition might be gratified ; that 
they would ultimately extend their views to an equitable participation with 
the Proteftants of all the benefits of the civil conftitution ; that they could 
exped none of thefe advants^es if tiiey fought for iJI at once ; and that re- 
iiibnce to dieir fucceiSve claims would be attended with increafed em- 
barraffment, m every ftage, might certainly have occurred to any man 
capable of due refledion. It may therefore be queftioned whether go- 
vernment would not have aded more prudently by keepmg them, if it 
Were pofiible, and if the intereft of the Proteftants would have admitted, in 
the abjed and powerlefs condition in which they were, than by granting 
the greater part of their fucceffive requelk, thereby increafmg their weight 
ui the trommumity, and afterwards pertmadoxifly oppofing their juft and 
^^rarranted claims. 

That th^ people of Ireland could not be content with perihifHon to 
trade with all the world, unlefs they were ensiled, by proteding duffes 
or other means, to fupply the manufk£tures which were in demand in fo* 
faffi markets, and that they would fliU be equally dHco^tented^ unlefs 
Britain renounced the right Oie had aflumed to reflrain and regulate the 
COiAmerce of ifreland, and to fuperfede &e mieafuMs of her legiilature ; 
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«nd» finiillyy ^t the IHih pe^Ie Mnmld ^xperie&ce dii&ds&dum^ imleft 
placed^ in a commercial point of view, on the fiune footing with thar Bii- 
tifli fellow-fubje£b^ were £gtAs \fiiich could fcarcely ^ to make imp 
prdfions on the minds of enlightened ftatefmen, and which foon became 
obvious to all. 

On the 15th of February, lySa, at a meeting of the rq>rerentaiiTe8 of 
143 corps of volunteers^ at Dungannon, in the province of Ulfter, where 
the Proteftants and Proteftant Diflenters dre moft numerous, it was re- 
folved^ that a claim of any body of men, other than the King, Lords and 
Commons of Irdand,.to make laws to bind that kingdom, was unconft^ 
Mdonai, illegal^ and a grievance ; that the powers ezercifed by the privy- 
councils of both kmgdoms, under colour or pretence of the law of Poya- 
ings, were unconftitutional and a grievance ; that a mutiny-bill, not limked 
in point joE duration, from feflicm to leffion, was unconftitutional and a 
grievance ; that the ports of Ireland were, by right, open to all foreign 
countries not at war with the king ; and that any burden thereupon or 
obftrudbn thereto, lave only by the Parliament of Ireland, was unconfti- 
•tutional, Hlegal, and a grievance. The reprefentatives of thefe volunteers 
alfo declared, that they held the right of private judgment, in matters of 
religion, to be equally facred in odiers as themfelves j and that therefore 
as men, as Irifiunen, as Chriftians and as Proteftants they rejoiced in the 
relaxation of the penal laws againft their Roman Catholic fellow4ubje£)» $ 
and that they conceived the meafure to be fraught with the happieft coo- 
(equences to the union and proiperity of the inhabitants of Ireland. 

This 13)eral and conciliatory declaration was contemporary with a 
further relaxation of the penal laws direded agamft the Roman Cadio* 
lies. The A& 31 and aa Geo. HI. c. 24. fets out with truly obferv- 
ing, that the continuance of the laws formerly ena&ed, and ftiU in 
force againft perfons profeifing the Popiih religion, is injurious to tbi 
real welfare and profperity rf Ireland. The z6t then enables I^jHfts to 
purchafe land ; permits Popiih clergy of all ranks to refide in the king- 
dom ; withdraws penalties on perfons refuilng to appear and teitiiy on 
oath when they heard mais laid, and the names of thofe by whom it was 
celebrated, &c. ; annuls the penalties on Papifl:s having horfes of a cer* 
tain value} difcontinues the levying of money on Papifts to reimbmfe 
perfons robbed by privateers } and alfo the obligation impofed on Papiits 
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to provide Proteftant watchmen ; and it grants permif&oh to PapSds to 
take or purchafe houfes and tenements in Limerick and Galway, from ' 
whence they had been particularly excluded.- 

To deteft and exhibit, in fuitable colours, the raried impolicy, cruelty^ 
inutility and mifchievous tendency of the popery laws which were abro- 
gated before the year 1783, would be equally imneceffary and unfeaibn- 
able. Iriflimen, of both religions, are fufEciently impreffed therewith j 
and it can fearceiy be doubted that the hiftory of their country, ftrikingly 
illuflrative of the ruinous effeds of religious perfecution, will at all times 
eflfedually prevent a recurrence to laws in any refped analogous to them^ 
whatever be the eftablifhed religion of the country. It may, however^ 
•be obferved, with reference ta the inutility and impolicy of them^ 
that although pains were unremittingly taken to drive away the- fu* 
perior and. regular clergy of the Roman Catholic perfuafion, Ireland 
was never, at aay one period, perfedly fre^ from thent* ; that go- 
vernment aded moit unwifety in prohibiting the Roman Catholic biihop^ 
from reiiding, and exercifing their functions in Ireland ; and that by an- 
nulKng that prohibition, they have fumifhed themfelves with a moft de» 
firable and moft favoiu^le opportunity of giving currency to thofe fea- 
timents and principles, the prevalence whereof is requifite to the welfare of 
the country. Elevated, both by their revenues and rank, above the level 
of the other clergy, the Roman Catholic prelates form a neceflary point 
X)f conta£t between the government and them. Their ftations, and the 
talents for which they have been generally confpicuous, give them an un« 

. * According to Captain South^B account> ihtrt were, in Irelaud, in the year 1698, 495 
regular, and 872 fecular dergry of the. church of Rome. According to the fame account, 
the number of regulars fhipped for foreign parts, by a6l of parliament, was 424 : tiz. from 
Dublin 153, from Galway 170, from Cork 75, and from Waterford 26. Phfl. Tranf. 
Tol. iii. p. 667. 

According to the report of the committer on the ftate of popery, in the year 173 1, theie 
were difcovered then in Ireland 254 friars and 9 nuns* According to the £ame report, there 
were 892 mafs-houfes, befides above 100 huts, fheds or moveable altars, 54 private chapels, 
X,445 officiating priefts, and 549 popiHi fchools. Lords Journals, vol. iii. p. 210. 

By the accounts prefented to Parliament, it appears that the average annual amount of 
piemiums for tranfporting priefts and conviding burglary^ for 16 years, to 1745, ^"^^ 
1541* 38. 9d«; and that the fame, for 44 years ended in 1789, was 29]. 6s« 4^d, The 
premium for tranfporting priefts having ceafed after the year 1745, the fum of 124I. 17s. 4 Ji 
may be conlidered as the average annual charge for that fervice. 
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limited* mflaence over their clergy. Their paftoral addrefles have been 
o£ eiTendal fervice in arrefting or delaying the progrefs of dilaflFe£tion. 
Their fcrupubus and indefatigable difcharge of their more appropriate du* 
ties has occafioned a v^ manifeft improvement in the general charaftet 
of their inferiour clergy, and eventually in the morals of the people *. 
And the countenance which they have generally afforded to the inftruc- 
tion of the lower order, has eminently conduced to raife that order, con- 
trary to, the utterly erroneous opinion which feems to prevail in Britain^ 
v^ry far above the level of the fame order there,. i9 point of Uterary at- 
tainments t* Should it ever be refolved on to admit thefe prelates much 
more into the confidence of government, than they have hitherto been, 
auid to make fuch ample additions to their revenues as might enable them 
to aflbciate completely with the higher orders of the community, it might 
reafonably be^expe^ed ths^t thefe falutary effe^ would be produced in a 
fiill greater degree, and that others of at lead an equally benefidal nature 
would enfue. ' 

To return to hiftorical fiaiSs: — ^the flame of patriotifm become ftiU more 
ardent by the fpirited refolutions of the volunteers aflembled. at Dun-^ 
gannon, and as yet,totally unreftrained by unbecoming apprehenfions of the 

♦ It will be fcen by a very accurate return in the Appendix (marked 30), of the perfons 
fentenced to be hanged or tranfported, in the county of Cork, containing near half a millioa . 
of Roman Catholics^ thaty exclufive of the year of the rebelliony there were only 106 fen- 
tenced to be hanged» and 169 to be tranfported, in forty years, ended with 1807 ^ of which 
number, by the way, a certain portion were probably Proteftants ; and of thefe therQ 
'does not appear to have been a fingle individual hanged or tranfported for infanticide, fodo- 
my, or beftiality ; while, in England^ in one year, viz. 1805, there were 27 females committed 
for the murder of their infants, and 15 men for fodomy and beftiality* The populous city of 
Cork, in which the Roxnan Caxholics are to the Proteftants as about 7 to 2, (fee uble, 
marked 18; in the Appendix,) is freer from crimes of every kind than perhaps any city 
of equal magnitude in the world. It has not, and needs not a regular police. Several 
affizes have paiTed, without a fingle capital convi£lion. Waterford, where the Roman 
Catholics are more numerous, is remarkable for fupplying t^e judges with gold-fringe4 
gloves. 

f The Roman Catholic clergy have frequently been accufed of endeavouring to keep their 
laity in ignorance. The very reverfe, however, happens to be the feft. By looking to the 
table hi the Appendix marked 26, the reader will find that, in the diocefes of Cloyne an4 
Rofs alone, there are no fewer than 316 fchoob kept by Rgman Catholics, and containing 
21^892 fcholars^ 
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grateful Roman Catholics^ urged Mr. Grattan, that intrepid and zS&vt 
aflertor of his country's rights, to move an addrefe to His Majefty, declara* 
tive of the legiflative independ^ce of Ireland. Goremment, with ef- 
feft, refifted the addrefs. That celebrated orator^ however> renewed his 
patriotic endeavours; and on the i6th of Apr3, had the enviaUe fatisfac- 
tion to find himfelf at the head of a majority, created by his peculiar do- 
quence, which, on that occaiion, was rendered tmprecedentedly nervous and 
efficacious by the fervour and attachment of his countrymen. TTie ai & 
22 G. III. c. 47. refcued, from undue ^controul^ the conftkutional fupre- 
macy of the parliament of Ireland. 

About this time, a body of volunteers, compofed of Roman Catholic* 
and Ptoteftants indifcriminately, but chiefly of Ae former, was formed in 
Dublin, under the d^iomination of the bifh brigade. At a meeting of 
the lit regiment of this brigade, on the 22d of December 1782, the refb- 
lutions of the Ulfter voltmteer delegates, aflembled at Dungannon, were 

The Roman Catholic clergy have alfo, not unfrequently^ been precipitately, and indeed in- 
difcriminatelyi accufed of being incendianes, in confequence of the rebelUous condu& of about 
a dozen indiyiduab of their order. Such a charge appears to evince a total dereliSion of the 
principles of juftice, and argues an utter want of refle&ion. No body of men, whether clerical 
or lay, fo numerous as the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, was, ever yet/found free from a 
Qumber of individuals whofe condufi did not^ in fome way or other^ afford ampk ground 
for cenfure. The Proteftant clergy can, by no means, boaft of being an exception. But ia 
k not flagrant injuftice to charge the crimes of the few upon the innocent niany ? And maf 
toot thofe be led into fatal errors who admit, and aft upon fuch unjuftifiable charges ? Of 
idl defcription of men, in the Iri(h conununity, there is not, perhaps, one more deeply inte- 
refted in the pfe£ervatioA of peace, and the encouragement of habits of induilry, than the 
Roman Catholic clergy. And whatever may l>e the conduft of individuals, every body of 
men will follow that courfe which its intereft points out. 

The revenues of the Roman Catholic clergy are evidently commenfurate with the nun^ 
licr and wealth of their flocks. Peace and induftry demonftiably tend to an augmentation of 
thefe: diftuibances and idlenels to a diminution of Uiem. The Roman Catholic clergy, though 
ftin inadequately provided for, have five times greater revenues than their predeceffors had, 
before the country began to thrive. They perceive that their condition is impr^ed in 
e«a6Uy the fame ratio as that of their country has been; And does it not betray a want of 
refleftion to affnmc,that a great bodyof men are difpofed to rcjeft thofe means of thriving which 
they have experimentally found to be peculiarly efficacious j and to adopt thofe^onary 
«nes, the efficacy whereof is at beft extremely doubtful j and certainly more limited than 
that of thofe which they aftually enjoyed *? 

* The reader is again refenred to Number XXIX in the Appetidii, which *-n p»«™ accunct andioteieftliig ia« 
aiBitkn vaTfeaiiig die conditioo of die Raman Catfaofic clergy of Ireland 
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adopted; aAd direftions were given to the ftanding comimttee to prepare 
a letter to Colonel Sharman who prefided in that affembly. This letter 
concluded with the following paragraph: ^^ At this great crifis^ when the 
weftern world, while laying the fdundation of a rifing empire, temptingly 
hcdds out a fyftem of equal liberty to mankind, and waitd wkh open ».mis 
to receiTe the emigrants from furrounding nations, we think it a duty we 
owe to our coimtry, to promote, as far as our example can reach, an af« 
fedionate coalition of the inhabitants of Ireland/' Animated by this fenti* 
ment, and convinced diat national unanimity is the bafis of natioxul ftrength, 
dus regiment aSbrds a (hiking inftance how far the divine ffMurit of tole^ 
latbn can unite men of all religious defcriptions in one great objeJEl, tb$ 
fupport Qfafrec conJUtution* 

Many other inftances might be adduced to (hew that the patriotic part 
of the Infli commimtty was, generally fpeaklng, at this time, more than 
ever in^refled with the neceflity of a ftrift union between the Proteftantft 
and Catholics, To the intereft of the lattar it was indifpeiUably nequKite i 
and the objeds which the former had hitherto la view were denned to be 
unattainable without it. 

Within a very (hort period much certainly had been done in the way of 
knproving the political condition of Ireland, and promoting concord and 
amity among its inhabitants. But in purfuit of tfaefe delirable ofajed^ 
mudv, confe(rediy, remained to be peiibrmed: and the approachhig ter« 
mination of the conteft with America feemed likely to (horten the feafon 
for exertions^ The people of Ireland had obtained a free trade and 
l^giflative independence; but their mann&during indufby, wUch alone 
•eould enable them to avail themfelves fully of their commercial freedom^ 
was ftill repreded; and their fyftem of civil polity was not yet reformed 
or purified, in fuch a manner, as to fecure to them the enjoyment of thofe 
various advantages which the people of Britaan derived from thdra, and 
which the people of Ireland, livmg under a fimilar form of government^ 
were therefore unqueflionably jnltdfied in feeking to obtain. 

The Roman Catholics were, in a very great degree, rdieved from the 
preffune of a tyrannical code of laws ; but they were not yet incwporated 
with the Proteftants: they did not yet belong to the body politic: they' 
-coidd not, as yet, exercife any civil rights; and confequenily could not 
tofure the efEcacy of die conftitatianal flemandsof the Protaitants Ixy the 
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fuperaddidon of their numeral wdght. In their then con<£tion, it evto 
feemed not impoffible to employ them in weakening the endeavours of 
their Proteftant countrymen. 

The definitrire treaties of peace with America, France, and Spsun, which 
were figned in September 1783, and which were calcuhited to aflFord the 
Britiih miniftry additional means of refifting, with fafety, fuch demands 
on the part of the Irifh people, as the former might deem it inexpedient 
to comply with, impofed on the latter the neceflity of profecudng the 
work of national elevation expeditioufly, and before Britain could be re^^ 
covered from the effe£is of her late arduous ftruggle ; and the further ne- 
reffity of augmenting the national ftrength of Ireland by fuch a union of 
its inhabitants as an equitable participation of civil rights could alone 
lecure. 

The colicluiion of a general peace, feems, on the other hand, to have 
infpired the government of Ireland^ ftill acting in fubfervience to the 
views of that of Britain, with a degree of boldnefs which it had not mani« 
fefted fmce the inAitution of the volunteers. Six fencible regiments, paid 
by Great Britain, and officered chiefly by gentlemen enticed firom the 
volunteers, were raifed in Ireland, evidently with the intention of occa- 
fioning an abandonment of the volunteer caufe on the part of thofe who 
were difmclined to pufli to extremity the conteft with government ;^-^for if 
Ireland could fafely fpare one half of her troops, during the heat of the 
war, fhe certainly ftood not in need of an additional force after that war 
had been terminated : — and of thofe who were difmclined to engage in 
tiownright hoflility with govenunent, notwithflanding its lamentable lack 
of patriotifm, the proportion was very confiderable. This meafure was 
Jhortly afterwards fucceeded by an attempt to reflrain the liberty of the 
prefs, an infringement of the trial by jury, and feveral other afts indicative 
of incresdfed courage on the part oif government. The volunteers, how^- 
ever, continued undifhiayed:; and though n&my withdrew when the war 
was at at end, the national force, by the acceffion of Roman Catholics, 
was rather augmented than diminifhed. 

Under thefe drcumflances, govermnent did not feem to think it prudent 
to rely folely on the aid of a military force : in fad, Britain was then too 
much debilitated, by the recent conteft with her fubjeds in America, to ad- 
nit of ber engaging hafUly in another with the people of Ireland. Re^ 

couxie 
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courfe was therefore had to other expedients alfo, for the purpofe of checking 
the profecution of the different meafures which the patriotifm of the Iriih 
might fuggeft : expedients which, upon the whole, were perhaps as well 
fuited to the end in view as an intimidating fyftem of dragooning. Befides, 
the conditioa of the empire rendered it almoft impoflible to intro- 
duce, an army fufficiently numerous to difarm^ coerce or intimidate the 
volunteers. 

In fome inftances, national pride was gratified: in a variety of others, 
dither the pride, the ambition, or the avarice of individuals. Inftitutions, 
pregnant in feveral cafes with much public benefit, and more or lefs cal- 
culated to extend the patronage of government, were fucceffively devifed 
or fupported ; and a fpirit of induftry and enterprife was liberally encou- 
rs^ed. The order of St. Patrick was inftituted, in 1783, with much pomp 
and ceremony. ITie national bank of Ireland was opened, in the fame 
year, with a capital of one million and a half*. The general poft-office was 
eftabliihed in the following year. New places were created. The penfion- 
fift was fweUed. Many were gratified by titles. The Duke of Rutland's 
conviviality and conciliatory manners were produftive of no inconfiderable 
effed in diverting the higher orders from political fpeculations. Dublin 
was improved and embeilifhed : feveral magnificent public flrudures 
being undertaken, or carried on with increafed fpirit. The cuflom-houfe, 
the building whereof was begun in 1781, and* which was opened in 
1 79 1, had coft no lefs than 262,381 L 19s. yid. in 13 years ended in 
1794!. The fifheries were promoted by liberal aid and bounties. The 
premiums on fiihing bufles granted in 6 years ended in 1786, amounted to 
116,2891. 3s. 4d. Inland navigation, that eminently valuable nation- 
al improvement, was profecuted with unufual ardour and fkill, private 
interefts being prudently combined much more clofely with public intereft 
than before ; not, indeed, with that degree of (kill, that degree of aftivity, 

^ The bank of Ireland notes in drculatioo, in Jan. 1804^ amounted to 2, 986»999l. 6s. fid. 
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and that degree of honefty which are requifite to render the escpenditure 
of money on works of this nature produdive of the utmoft beneficial ef« 
feGts ezpeded to refult therefrom ; but with fo much of thefe requifites 
as afforded the Irifh people a pradical knowledge of the advantages 
of inland navigation; and as preferved, if not ftrengthened the difpofition 
of government, and of wealthy individuals to perfevere in this moft 
defirable improvement. The grand canal, which opens a communica* 
tion between the Irifh fea, or St. George's channel, and the Atlantic 
ocean, and which extends near 80 miles from the port of Dublin to 
the river Shaimon, and 123 in all dire£tions, the tardy and jobbing 
mode of carrying on which had, for fo many years, afforded a fit fubjed 
for deep regret and fevere reprehenfion, was at length, owing to 
the ftimulus then given, and the proper precautions then taken, completed. 
In the year 1800, it had coft, with its auxiliary branches, upwards of 
1,281,1911., vi^ch, by the way, was above 300,0001. more than the coft 
of the ftupendous canal of Languedoc, in France, and infinitely more than 
it ought to have coil ; much of that fum having been moil iojudicioufly^ 
applied, and jobbingly fquandered. The public benefit, however, rem 
fulting from it, has already been fuch as to compeniate, in a great de^ 
gree, and will, it is to be hoped, foon oompen&te fully for the extrava« 
gant expenditure of money which accompanied its progreiis. Its revenues 
have rifen fince that time, in the following manner : viz. 
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* The accounts of the revenues of this Company, from the year 1787 to 2799 indufive, 
aie takflA from the return made to parliament. From that year to 1802, incluiiTe, they 
are taken from the Sutiftical Surrey of the county of Dublin. The account of the re- 
venue in 1807 is taken from one of the newfpapera. The writer, with fufficient encourage- 
ment, applied to the directors for information refpe^ng the rerenues of the company, in 
the yeaif 1800-1-2-3-4-5-6 and 7 } but was given to undexftand^ by their fecitlary, Mr. 

Bagot, 
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The royal canal, intended to terminate at Tarmonbury, on the Shannon, 
diftant from Dublin about 87 miles, and thus open a valuable communica- 
tion 

Bagot, that they did not think it proper to difclofe them. This was the only difiippoint- 
ment which the writer cxperieaced when coUeding materials for this work ; every individnaly 
exerciiing a public fun^on, and to whom he had oocafion to addrefs himfelf, having readily 
and cheerfuUy fumiihed him with abundant information. In the Statiftical Survey juft 
mentioned, the following quantities of coal and turf arc ftated to have been brought by the 
grand canal: 
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The company were entitled by law to require tUfrfg-penct toll per ton per mile. But by 
arefolution of the Hpufe of Commons on the 13 th of December^ 'T^Jf the toll was to 
be reduced to i {d. per mile, as foon as the canal fhould be completed, and the money bor- 
rowed repaid. By 29 G. III. c. 33. the fum of 57,100 1. was granted to the company, on 
condition of lowering the tolls on com, meal, malt and flour brought to Dublin, by ther 
canal, from- any place ten miles below Athy, on the river Barrow, and ten miles below Ba- 
nagher, on the Shannon : but the tolls on thefe and other articles, brought from other places, 
were fuffered to remain as before. 7%r^^-pence confequently is Hill charged in many inftances, 
two-pence in moft ; and, in no inftance, as far as the writer's knowledge reaches, is the toU 
fo low as I {d. except on goods brought from the river Shannon to, or towards Dublin. 
Even in this cafe, the Directors referve to themfelves a power of railing the tolls when they 
may think fit. Their refolution^ of the 4th of Oftober, runs thus, " Refolved that for 
two years from the loth day of Oftoberinftant, and until further order 9 the toll on all goods, 
&c. brought from any part of the river Shannon, at or below the bridge of Portumna, on 
the river Shannon, to or towards Dublin, be no more than one penny half-penny per mile." 

The DireAors General of inland navigation offered 130,000 for a reduftion of the toUs 
on com, meal, malt, flour, and potatoes, to one penny; but the company refiifed. The 
company, on their part, offered to reduce the toll to ijd. on condition of receiving 
175^)00$ which the Diredors General did not deem it expedient to grant. 

The magnitude of the tolls charged by this company is manifeftly difadfantageous to 
the public, as well as to the proprietors and tenants of the land in the neighbourhood of the 
canal ; and it might, by means of a fimple diagram, be demonilratively proved to be almoft 
equally fo to the company themfelves. Whether the repugnance of the direAors to lower 
the tolls originate in timidity, occafioned by the confideration of the aflual receipts of th^ 
company being fcarcely equid to their neceffary expcnfes and juft cxpeftations, in eonfequenie 
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tion between Lough Allen and the latter, a line of about 132 miles^ was 
begun in 1789, with a fubfcription on the part of individuals (wealth then 
beginning to increafe in Ireland) amounting to 134,0001. and a parliamen- 
tary grant of 66,oooL It was to be completed for a million fterling. But 
the expenfive line taken, in fubfervience, as it is faid, to private interefts, 
which have always notorioufly been preferred to public good, in Ireland, 
has rendered that impoflible. It extended in the year 1800, to Newcaftle; 
28 miles from Dublin ; and had then coft 300,0001. It is adually navi- 
gable to Coolnahay, 5 Irilh miles beyond Mullingar ; or about 58 Englifh 
miles from Dublin. The trade on this canal now begins 'to increafe rapid- 
ly. And the moderate tolls and charges for freight, which evince both 
wifdom and liberality on the part of the company, will, no doubt, in a few 
years, when the people, in the neighbourhood, of the canal, become 
fo imprefled with the vaft advantage it affords as to engage aftively in thofe 
purfuits to which it is obvioully calculated to give a tenfold advantage, 
have the ultimate effeft of prodigioufly increafing the revenues of the com- 
pany, and equally enriching the* proprietors of the trade boats*. The 

Baviga- 



of extravagance, mifmanagement» and negligence, the writer cannot take upon him to iay. If 
fuch be the cafe, he has only to obferve» that fear, in this inftance, as in others, makes 
the dreaded evil greater th^n it really is. But be this as it may, it feems highly neceffary 
that the legiflature (hould interfere in behalf both of the company and the public. The 
grand canal is a public work of fuch vaft importance ai» to be juftly entitled to perpetual 
folicitude on the part of the legiflature. The appointment of a committee of inveftigation, 
unlefs followed by fuitabk meafures, is mere trifling. The tolls, fifeight and fare of the 
Paddington canal are not, upon the whole, one^half, nor indeed one-third fo high as thofe of 
the grand canal ; and yet the former company have thriven exceedingly, already ; and will^ 
no doubt, become as rich a company of the kind as any in Europe. 

The writer muft likewife take this opportunity of prefiing upon the confideration of the 
diredors, the neceffity of putting a ftop to the fraudulent pra£lices of the perfons employed* 
in narigating the, trade-boats. Thefe prafdces, the writer has been informed, have pre- 
vented many perfons, living in the neighbourhood of the canal, from receiving their goods 
by it from Dublin. 

* The tolls of this canal, which were always more moderate, as were alfo the fares, than 
tlu^e of the grand canal, were lowered in confequence of a large fum of money, 95,8^6!., 
advanced to the company by the Diredors General of inland navigation, to whom the ap- 
plication of 5CX>yOOo was intruiled at the time of the union. Thefe tolls are at prefent as fol- 
lows : viz. id. per ton per mile, on com^ meal, malt, flour, iron wrought and un wrought, ftc. 
(which, by lie way, is one-balf more than the toll on iron brovghtliy the Paddington canal; ) 

id. on 
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*tiav%adon of the river Boyne was, at pubfic and private expenfe, at lenffh 
completed in 1800 to Navan, 23 miles; and will probably be carried on to 
Trim^ 1 2 miles further. The extenfive navigation of the river Barrow 
was alfo profecutedf and is now nearly perfed. A hundred weight of 
merchandize may be brought from Dublin to Clonmel, by means of that 
river and the Suir, for 6d. which would coft by land carriage eight (hillings. 
The bounties and aid to manu&dures were liberal b'byond precedent* 
In 1783, 4000 L was granted for cotton machinery ; and by 23 and 24 
Q. III. c 1 2. the vice-treafurer was direSed to iffue bills to the amount of 
25,000 1. to Mr. 'Brooke^ for carrying on the cotton manufkfture in the 
county of Kildare. The boimties on manufaftures from the year 1783 
to i789inclufive, amounted to 115,0001. The fums granted in aid of 
manufa&ures, charities, and public works, in four years ended in 1788, 
amoimted to 290,0571., befides the annual grants to the truftees of the linen 

{d« OQ poUtoet» and 2d on other goods aad merchandize. The company likewife, by enter- 
ing into competition with the traders,, compelled them to reduce their charge for freight 
which now, in no cafe, exceeds ad. per ton per mile. Even at this rate, if there werea briik 
trade on the c^n^l, which there is ample reafon to expedl foon, in confequence partly of thefe 
ivdudions, every boat owner, attentive to his bufmefs, might clear 500I. a year, at leaft. A 
ton of core, conMing of 9 J average barrels of the feveral fqrts of grain, may now be tranf- 
ported, on this can^l> to a diflance of 50 miles, at the rate of is. 4|d. the barrel. The ef- 
fe£i of which in augmenting the value of land in the neighbourhood of Coolnahay, which is 
nearly midway between fea and fea, is fufficicntly obvious ; and its remote effect on home- 
manufaAures, by increaiing the rental of the country, may eaAly be perceived. 

That much greater attention may be paid by the Imperial Legiflature, to thebufinefs 
of internal navigation,.in Ireland, than has hitherto been the cafe, is eameflly wifhed by every 
refleding Iriihman who has the welfare of his country, and that of the empire at hearts 
Whether the following extra£k from the 31(1 report of the Commiffioners of account afford 
any proof of the neceflity of this increafed attention^ the writer leaves to the coniideFation 
of others : 

Account of the Dire&ors General of inland navigation for one year ended 5th January 
1805, , 

Eftablifliment ^. 6,494 17 4 

Dublin harbour, Newry navigation, Tyrone ditto, Maghery ditto. 
Limerick and Shannon ditto ...---.- I4>''4 ^ 4 

** Exclufive of the annual expenditure of the Diredors, they have granted large fums of 
noney to different canal cQmpaoies out of the 5oo,ocx>l. appropriated by Parliament : of thii 
only 42jC<x>l- has hitherto been accounted for before us ; and this only as to the expenditure 
of the money, not as to the progrefs or propriety of the works, the Dire£lors being the 
proper perfonci to decide on that, which they fay they intend to do in due £eafoa." 

. inanu- 
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nuamfaftorey whkh were greater than before, and to die Dublin fodietf^ 
&c. In three years, ended in 1786, there pafled 185 a£t$; which was 
4 more than had paifed in 22 years ended in 1725 ; and, in the former 
period, the proportion of thofe which tended to tha advancement or re- 
gulation of trade, or to the general improvement of the country was, be« 
yond all comparifon, greater than in the latter. In ia£k, there were but 
very few, if any ads pafled in the reigns of Queen Anne or King George 
the Pirft, which were really advantageous to Ireland: nor was the number 
much augmented in that of King George the Second, nor any ways confi« 
derable before the legiflative independence of Ireland was eftabliflied. 

The money profufely granted, at this period, was certainly not then mif« 
applied and jobbed away in fo fcandalous a manner as was the cafe about 
1755, when there happened to be a credit to the nation of upwards of 
4oo,oooL But notwithftanding the powers with which the commiflioneFS 
ef imjureft accounts weife feafonably veiled by the 23 and 24 G. IIL c 26. 
there was, in moft inftances of expenditure, a Ihameful want of due econo- 
my: in many, an evident want of honefty. Incapable perfons appear to 
have been frequently employed, through the influence of thofe whom go« 
vemment felt a difpofition to gratify. And the practices of defaulters and 
peculators feem to have been, for the mofl part, defignedly overlooked. 
That the policy of government, preparatory to the union, and even fubfe- 
quently to that event, has tended to theincreafe of individual wealth at the 
expenfe of the public ; or that, to fpeak more freely, to the fhame of go- 
vernment, Ireland is s^ain fuffiered to be as notorious as ever for infamous 
and outrageous jobbing, the writer apprehends there would be found 
ample ground for believing, if the expenditure of public money, in every 
department, were narrowly invefUgated. 

On the 28th of Oftober 1784, Sir Henry Cavendiffi, who was rarely 
fecn in oppofition to government, moved the following refolution: viz. 
** that the condition of the country rendered it abfolutely neceflary that all 
prafHcable retrenchments fhould be made confiftently with the true intereft 
of the kingdom, and the honourable fupport of His Majefty's revenue." 
This refolution was grounded on the fad that the debt of Ireland was then 
little fhort of two millions; upon which alfo, and upon the pradices of 
Ifoveniment, Mr. Flood, in moving his amendment to Sir Henry Caven- 
difli^s rnQtion^ on the third of November, bottomed his obf«rvation, ** that 

the 
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the country was in imHiinent d^ger of being pkmged into anabyis 
of poverty and wretchednefs." The obferv^on vas not akogether un-^ 
^warrantable when made: a fimilar one^ ^mth refped to the a£biai debt 
of Ireland, ought certainly to efcape contradi&Ton; that debt, annual* 
ly augmented by additions hx beyond the whole amount of the exifting 
debt, in 1 7&4^ exceeding the ^ornious fom of 70 millions ; furpaffing, by 
feveral millions, the cumberfome debt of Britain, at the acceffion a{ George 
the Second y and fsdling but 2 millions fhort of the whole debt which fhe in- 
curred during the brilliant war of 1 756 : a d^ which fereral intell%ent per« 
fons confidered as utterly inccmipatible with the profperity of the country. 

The coniideration of Sir Henry Cavendiih's reiblution being fubfe<* 
quently refumed with the countenance of government, the refolntkm paff* 
ed. But, as it aimed at no fpecific retrenchment, it was of little avail. The 
amendment of Mr. Flood, having for its db^eSt a redudion of the army, 
which the feacs of the f ubfervient government of Ireland would not admit 
of, but which was evidently confiftent with national fafety, was re* 
je&ed by one of thofe great majorities, which, as the kxde of the peo- 
ple could have Utile influence on the guardians of the pubHc purfe, 
returned as they were, any bungling miniiler could eafily obtain, on any 
queiUaiu 

But however injudicious aad reprehei^ble the manner in virfaich 
the public money, appropriated to differ^u fpecies of national improve* 
ment, was difpofed o^ the bounties on mannfa&ures and the liberal aid 
granted to enterprifing individuals, and likewife the boimlies on the ex-^ 
portalion of com, of which more hereaftm*, feconded by die various 
ads for the advancement, protedion and reguladon of trade, which 
were pafled during that period, and by the thei habitual and prevail* 
ing confumption of the prodi^ce of Irifli iaduibry, and aUb by the return 
of peace, operated powerfully in refculing Ireland from the ftate of poverty 
into which fhe hadfallen. The exportation of wool and yam declined: 
that of woollen manufaftures increafed. The exportation of raw hides alfo 
declined; and the importation of cottonwool, and yam increafed mofl ra- 
pidly, and has contmued to increafe ; fo that from 822,7881bs. which was 
the annual average importation of three years ended in 1787, it has rifen to 
4,249,6681bs. in the year ended 5th January i8o8*, mcrading the wealth 



• See Table marked IX. in the Appendix. 
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of the country by upwards of i,ooo,oool. a year, and giving employment to 
near 100,000 perfons: an .employment which, it is hoped, may not be 
narrowed by that diminution of protedion, which, conformable to the ad of 
union, mufl take place in this year, 1 8o8. The general commercial dealings 
of Ireland were foon greatly extended ; and the annual balance of trade in 
her fevour foon greatly augmented *. The hat manufadures began to 
flourifli^ according to the evidence of Mr. Batty, given before the com- 
mittee on Irifh manufactures in 1784. The blanket and carpet manufac^- 
tures were likely to thrive exceedingly in the event of their bdhg fairly 
proteded, according to the evidence of Meflrs. 'Norton and Wilfon, the 
latter of whom ftated that the fpecies of carpet, next to Wiltcm, was better 
made in Ireland than in England* Cotton printing was faid, by Mr. 
Harper, to be as good, if not better, than in England. He alfo informed 
the committee that Iriih printed cottons had been fmuggled into that coun- 
try t* That beautiful and unrivalled manufadure, the tabbinet, was greatly 
extended, fo long as a patriotic prediledion for Irifh fabrics continued. 
And the Irifh glafs, in feveral of its branches, vied with, and was even 
thought to excel the Britiih. ^fhe linen manufafture, which affords 
employment to fo many thoufands of the bold and intelligent in- 
habitants of the north, and which, for the firft time fmce the commence- 
ment of the century, had experienced a depreflion towards the clofe of the 
American war, quickly recovered; and foon flourifhed infinitely more than 
ever, or perhaps than any other extenfive manufacture in Europe : fo much 
fo that the exportation thereof was nearly doubled in about ten years |. 
And with the rife 6f thefe manufa^ures, but particularly with die in- 
creafe of tillage, at length effe&ually encouraged, the augmentation of the 
i^nt of land kept pace, allaying, by its increafe, that diflatisfa^on which 
the landed interefl had begun to experience. 



• See Table marked XII. in the Appendix. + Com. Journali. 
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SECTION ni. 



Degrejfton concerning the Bounties on the Exportation ofCom^ granted in 
theSeJ/ton ijSy^^ and their Effeds. 

BUT there was no fpecies of encouragement, held forth to Irifh induftry, 
which produced) is aftually producing, and is likely to produce fuch 
beneficial, extenfive, arid important eflfeas, as the liberal bounties on the 
exportation of com, and the wife regulations, with refpeft to that trade, 
which diftingui(hed the year 17^4: eflPeds which, in a peculiar manner, 
demand the attention of the ftatefman, the landed proprietor, and indeed 
ef every reflecting individual of the Irifli and Britifli nations. On thefe 
bounties, and their eflFefts, it will therefore be requifite to dwell for a 
confiderabletime} and thus to interrupt the narrative of the political affairs 
ef Ireland* 

The celebrated Adam Smith, wh<J defervedly holds a pre-eminent place 
among the more diftinguifhed political economifts of Europe, appears to 
entertain a very unfavourable opinion of bounties on the exportation of 
com; and, as ufual, fortifies his opinion with much ingenious feafoning. 
His reafoning is, however, in part, utterly inapplicable to the peculiar cafe 
of Ireland ; in part, inconfiftent with his occafional obfervations on the fub- 
jeft of agriculture^ and, in the cafe of Ireland, fecms to be completely re- 
luted by fads. 

He fets out with admitting, that bounties otight to be given to thofe 
branches of trade which cannot be carried on without them *• It is 
not infifted on, that tillage could not have been extended in Ireland with* 
out the aid of bounties, though reafons are not wanting to give, perhaps,' 
fufficient ftrength to the affertion; but it is infifted on as faft, that the til- 
lage of Ireland was not uniformly adequate to fupply the demands of the 
Irifh people, until after the bounties on the inland carriage of com to Dub- 
lin were granted; and that it was infufficient to preclude the neceflity of 
yitroducing foreign com into the Iriih market, until after the efficacious 

* Wealth of Kations, vol. ii. p. a. 
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export bounties of the year 1784: and moreover that thefe bounties had 
the effect of occafioning an unprecedented foreign fale of the furplus pro- 
duce of Irifh tillage, to the annual amount of near half a million of money *j| 
while the people of Ireland were eating bread at as cheap, or indeed at a 
cheaper rate than before t- 

But a curfory view of the tables in the Appendix, marked I. II. III. IV. 
will be fufEcient to put the extremely beneficial tendency of com bounties, 
nay their urgent neceffity, in Ireland, wholly out of difpute. 

It is further to be obferved, with regard to Ireland, that potatoes are the 
prevailing food of the inferiour orders; and confequently that fuch part of 
Adam Smith's reafoning as is direded to evince the expediency of avoid- 
ing fuch meafures as feem calculated to raife the price of the neceflaries of 
life, does not militate, in the lead degree, againft encouraging the exporta- 
tion of com from Ireland. In truth, it might, without fophiftry, be em- 
ployed in behalf of the meafure. 

,The corn bounties have certainly extended the tillage of Ireland. The ex- 
tenfion of its tillage has necefiarily been accompanied by an increafed de- 
mand for labour. This increafed demand has occafioned an enhancement 
of the wages thereof. And this enhancement has enabled the peafaat ta 
pay more fo^the land he employs in fup^lying his family with potatoes ; 
and to pay that augmented fum with much greater eafe than he could pay 
the fmaller fum demanded before the rife of his wages originating in the 
extenfion of tillage. In fome parts of Ireland, whare, thirty years ago, the 
daily hire of a common labourer was fixpence, the rent charged for an 
acre of land, to plant potatoes in, was about four guineas. In theiame parts, 
the hire is now eleven pence I at leaft, or one flniling; and confequently, 
ij 

* The annual average value of the coro exported, during five years ended in 1 7909 was 
440^32!. I3t. ad. • That of the com importedy only 7445L is. jd. : a fum which feems 
Uttle more than fufficient to purcfaafe Heed of fuperiour quality. 

f It appeared before, by the evidence of Meflrs. Strettle and Colville, that the average 
price of wheat was ;o fliiUings per quarter for 15 years ended in 1773. In the month of 
July in the year 1785, after the export bounties were granted, the middle price, in the Dub- 
tm market, was 49 ihillings, in other parts of Ireland it was lower ; and in the year 17931 
which immediately fucceeded two years of the greateit exportation, before the year juft coiu 
dnded, the averse price was as low as it had been twenty years before. 

% Sec Tables marked XIX. XX. XXL XXII. in the Appendix, 

though 
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though the rent of the potatoe land were doubled, the labourer is m a 
better condition. In the former cafe, he earned (dedudHng fundays andfioli- 
days) 7L IDS. a year; and had confequently but al. 19s. over the rent of 
his potatoe garden: but in the latter, he earns 13L 15s. a year; tod confe- 
quently has 4I. 1 3s. over the rent, even fuppofing it to be now 9L as.* Be- 
fides, in the former period he was not always employed, in the latter he is. 

In confequence of the inferiour orders of the Irifli people fubfifting chiefly 
on potatoes, the com of Ireland cannot with propriety be viewed in the 
lame light with that of other countries. There, it is a mere neceflary of 
life : here, it is rather an exportable manufadure, by the foreign vent where- 
of, thofe who labour in preparing it for market are oiabled.to purchafe 
that article of food which they have been in the habit of ufing. Some 
part of the Iriih community may, no doubt, experience diflrefs in the event 
of any great rife in the price of bread<om; but by far the greater part 
would be nowife affe&ed thereby, and many might be thereby benefited. 
The increafed demands of the diftillers, the brewers, the augmented army, 
and the merchants who export com to Britain have, of late years^ raifed 
its price enormoufly high ; but the dearaefe of that article is fcarcely, if at 
all, felt by the labourii^ poor of Irdand; and the little farmers, who are 
becoming every day more numerous, have derived the greateft advantage 
from it. 

The fame admirable author, whde reafonings have unavoidably been 
brought under confideration, fay% in fome odier part of his valuable work, 
that capita] (hould be allowed to take its own couife, and not forced nor al- 
lured into any particular, branch of trade. In feveral other parts of his work, 
already cited, he dwells ujxm agriculture as the greateft an4 moft perma- 
nent fource of national wealth, and as thenaturalfoundationformanufadures, 
^and ultimately for foreign trade. And, on one occafion, he faya, that " when 
the capital of any country is not fuffident for all thofe three purpofes (viz. 
agriculture, manufadores, and foreign trade,) in proportion as a greater (hare 
of it is employed in agriculture the greater will be the quantity of produ&ive 
labour which it puts in motion within the country; as will Ukewife be the 
value which its employment adds to the annual produce of the land and 

labour of the ibciety f." If his encomiums on agriculture be well founded, 

* Eight guineas, 9L at. Irifh. f Vol. i* p. 364. 
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and unqueftionably they are, they feem to juftify the praftice which he 
condemns, that of forcing or alluring capital to thofe branches of bufinefs 
to which it would not have gone, or, which is almoft the fame thing, to 
which it did not go of its own accord. It is true he looks upon agricul- 
ture as the firft way in which the capital of a country will be naturally em^ 
ployed; and may therefore be faid to have put that out of the quellion. 
But it is equally true, in point of faft, that the capital of a country is not 
uniformly firft employed in agriculture ; and indeed he incidentally ad- 
duces feveral inftances in proof of the faQ:. • 

About the time when it was refolved on to encourage tillage in Ireland, 
by means, of liberal bounties on the exportation of its produ^s, there was 
but very little capital in the country, and the depreffed condition of all its 
manufeaures, except the Imen, together with the reftrffted ftate of its com- 
merce, rendered the accumulation of capital almoft impoffible by any other 
means than pafturage and the linen manufadure. But three-fourths of 
the linen were, and. are at this day, exported on Eil^lifli accoimt; and the 
little capitals, acquired by the purfuk of pafturage, were either expended in 
afts of hofpitaJity, or employed in the purchafe of land. Under thefe 
drcumftances, the bounties on the expwtation of grain had the effed of in- 
ducing the occupiers of land to embark their pecuniary acquifitions in 
tillage: or in other words, that of turning the capital of the country into 
its firft, natural and moft produftive courfe ; into which it would not other- 
wife have gone; or at leaft into which it had not gone before: and this 
eSe& foon became produftive of other T>eneficial ones, thofe of increafmg 
the number and wealth of the confumers, and enabling individuals, in dif^ 
ferent branches of trade, to accumulate capital by fupplying them with 
feveral of thofe articles which had before been imported; and of thefe in- 
dividuals fome, the diftillersand brewers for inftance, gave, in their turns, 
that eflfeftive encouragement to agriculturifts which the increafed number 
and wealth of thefe had given to them. But of this'more hereafter. The 
iingle circumftance of throwing about 60 or 70,0001. a year into the hands 
of enterprifing corn-merchants, whofe intereft feems to prompt them to 
proteft, encourage and improve- the agriculture of the country, and whof6 
increafing capitals are, for the moft part, dfeftined to advance its trade iii 
fome line or other, was a circumftance of by no means fecondary impor* 
lance. The bounty granted in the year ended in March 1786, was. 
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57,1421. IS. ojd. and the value ofthe com exported was 406,893!. los. 8}d. 
which was about 14 per cent, to the merchants, befides their other profits 
on the fale. In other words, Ireland gained in that year, which was only the 
fecond after the bounty was granted, 406,893!. by paying 57,142!. to her 
own com merchants; in whofe hands there was every reafon to expeft that 
that fum would be turned to the beft national account. From the a 5 th of 
March 1785 to the fame day in 1795, the value of the com exported from 
Ireland was 4,256,360!. 12s. 7Jd., that of the com imported, 213,546!. 
4S. 8 id., leaving a balance in favour of the country amounting to 
4,042,81 il. 7s. 9:^d., or about 404,2811. 2s. 9d. per annum^. 

The aft which held forth the efficacious bounties on the exportation of com 
from Ireland, paiTed in the feffion of 1783-4, and (lands as the 19th among 
the afts of that feffion. It granted 35. 4d. for every barrel of wheat ex- 
ported, IS. 4d. for every hundred weight of wheatmeal, or malt of wheat, 
and IS. I id. for every hundred weight of flour or wheaten bread or bifcuit, 
.when the price of wheit was not above 27s. the barrel; is. 7d. for every 
barrel of barley, here or big; 2s. for every barrel of malt; and is. for every 
liundred weight of flour or meal made of barley, here, or big, when the 
price of barley did not exceed 1 3s. 6d. the barrel; 2s. 2d. for every barrel 
of rye and for every hundred weight of ryemeal or flour when the price of 
rye did not exceed 23s. the bari'el ; is. 5d. for every barrel of oats or 
hundred weight of oatmeal when the price of oats did not exceed los. the 
barrel y 3s. 4d. for every barrel of white peafe, when the price did not exceed 
zysry and as. for every barrel of grey peafe when the price did not exceed 
16s. 3d. This aft moreover prohibited the exportation of wheat when its 
price was at 3ps., rye when at 25s., barley when at 14s. 6d., oats and oat- 
meal when at iis., white peafe when at 30s., and grey peafe when at 
18s. 3d. the barrel. Befides this prudent prohibition, it impofed a duty 
• of I OS. on every barrel of wheat imported, when the price at the place of 
importation was under 30s.; a fimilar duty on rye when under 26s.; a 
fimilar one on barley, and is. on every ftone of malt vdiea barley was 
under i4SV 6d.; 5s. on oats when under i is.; los.'on white peafe when 
under 30s.; and the. fame on grey peafe, when under i8s. 3dj and when 
the prices were above the aforefaid, a duty of 2d. for every barrel of grain, 
and 2d. for every hundred weight of malt imported in lieu of all former 
duties.. But when the price of wheatg^in Dublin, was under 30s. and. not 

lefe 
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lefs than ajn.^ that of rye und^ 268. and not lefis than 136., that of barley 
under 14s* 6d., and not lefs than 13s. 6d., that of oats under i is. and not 
lefs than ips., white peafe under 30s., and not lefs than 27s., grey peafe 
and beans under i8s. 6d., and not lefs than i6s. 3d. the barrel^ the duty 
on importation from Great Britain was only 2d. the barrel of grain, and 
2d. the hundred wdght of meal. This aft likewife granted bounties on 
the importation of Irifh oats and oatmeal into the province of Ulfter, whfen- 
ever the exportation of thefe from that province fhould be prdhibited. The 
25 G. ni« c« 10, was merely fupplementary to this ad, and was rendered 
neceffary by an omiflion in the latter. It provided that whoi rye or meflin 
fiiould be fubjed to a duty of los. on importation, there fhould be paid^ 
for every ftone of rye or meflin meal 6d. ; that when barley, here, or big 
ihould befubjed to the fame duty there fliould be paid y^d. for every ftone 
of meaf thereof imported; that when wheat fhould be fubjed to a duty 
of 10& there fhould be paid 6d* for every ftone of wheatmeal, and pd. for 
every ftone of flour or bifcuit imported; that when oats fhould be fub- 
jed to a duty of 58. there fhould be paid 5s. for every hundred weight 
of oatmeal imported; and that when peafe or beans fhould be fubjed to 
a duty of I OS., there fhould be paid 6d% for every. ftone of the meal thereof 
imported. The effe£b of the ad 23 & 24 G. III. c. 19. with reference to the 
com export trade of Ireland, are vifible in the tables in the Appendix. The 
firftof thefetables fhews the quantity of com exported fromlreland, in fuccef- 
five periods of four years fince the commencement of the laft century, as en«- ^ 
tered in the cuftom-houfe books. The fecond fhews the import. The third 
the average annual excefs of export and import. And the fourth, grounded 
on the former ones, will ferve to keep the reader dear of thofe errors 
which, in confequence of frequent variations in the weights of com during 
the laft century, he would, without the aid thereof, inevitably fall into. 

Before the year 1733, the com exported and imported was computed by 
the bufhel, or by the quarter containing eight bulhels, without noticing the 
waghtof eithen By the 7 G. 11. c. 15. it was enaded that from September 
* 734* every quarter of wheat,barley, here, oats, &c. fhould weiglT 40 ftones. 
By the 25 G. II. c. 15. it was enaded that from the ift day of Auguft 
1752, 40 ftones of wheat, rye, meflin, peafe and beans fhould be deemed 
equal to oae quarter, 24 ftones of barley or here, 22 ftones of oats, and 21 
ftones of malt^ to one quarter alfo. By the 13 & 14 G. III. c. ii. the 

half 
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half quarter, or 4 bufhels of wheat, ryd, peafe, beans, meal and flour made 
of wheat, was made equivalent to 224lbs. from the 24th of June 1774. 
This brought the quarter of wheat to within half a ftone of the medium 
weight. By the 19 & aaG. III. c. 17. the Englifh exportation meafures 
of all forts of grain and meal, except oatmeal, were adopted. And by 
the ad under conflderation, it was ordered that all forts of grain ibould be 
computed, on exportation and importation, by the barrel, and meal and 
flour by the hundred weight; and that the barrel of wheat fliould weigh 
20 ftones, thofe of barley and here 16, that of oats 14, that of malt 12^ 
&c. and fo it has continued. Thefe variations have an evident tendency 
to miflead the inquirer. Thus in the 4th period of the firft table, which 
contained the greateft exportation that took place near the comniencement 
of the laft century, the quantity of oats, wheat, and barley exported was 
334,324 quarters, which, according to the average weights of the feveral 
forts of grain was equal to 563,144 barrels, each refpe£Uvely weighing 
the number of (tones prefcribed by the exifting law: in which ftate alone 
it can be fairjy compared with the quantity exported in the period ended 
in 1792, which was 2,953,859 barrels of unground com. Again, the 
importation of the period ended in the year 1748, was 453,270 quarters of 
40 ftones each, making 1,059,221 barreb. This was the greatefl: im- 
portation during the century; but it would appear confiderably left than 
the unpcMTtadop of the period ended in 1756, unlefs both ware reduced to 
a uniform ftandsffd* Nor would it exhibit fo great a contraft as it reallf 
(^oes with the exportation of the period ended in 1792. In order then to 
preclude erroneous concludfions, it became neceflary to fuperadd the lafl 
of thefe tables, in which the smnual average quantity of all the com ex* 
ported and imported is reduced' to the different barrels appointed by the 
aft under confideration *. 

It will be feen by thde tables, that the quantity of com, meal and flour 
exported in twelve years after the paflling of the aS, exceeded that which 
was exported in the eighty-four years which preceded it: but that the quan- 
tity imported, during the eight years which immediately preceded the aft, 

♦ The quantity of malt exported or imported was fo tnfling compared with barley, that 
the barrel of the latter only has been employed, Befide^ with reference to produce they are 
equivalcDt to each other. 

was 
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was nearly equal to that which was imported in the twenty years which 
followed it; although there occurred two years of uncommon fcarcity dur^ 
ing the latter period. It will alfo be feen that the annual average excefs 
of the com ground and unground exported, beyond that which was import- 
ed, in the period which fucceeded the ad, was, to a fimilar arerage excefs 
in the period which preceded it, as nearly nine to one. 

By the returns which were prefented to parlianient, on different occa- 
sions, it appears that the value of the com exported from, and imported 
into Ireland, during ten years fubfequent to 1785, was as follows: viz. 



Year ended 
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So that, contrary to what had ever beforp been the cafe, Ireland gained by 
her corn trade, in ten years, a balance of 4,042,81 il. 7s. pid., or about 
404,2811. 2S. 9d. a year, and, contrary alfo to what had been the cafe be- 
fore, plenty uniformly prevailed in the country. 

. The value of the com and meal exported, in the year ended 5th January 
1804, was 546,4951. 19s.; that of the com and meal exported in the year 
ended in 1807, though valued below the medium prices current in Dublin 
in the beginning of that year, appears to have been|787,274l.j that of the com 
tnd meal exported laft year, will be found to amount to a million flerling; 
which is equal to the value of the com exported from England, during 
the mod profperous period of her corn-trade: and this great export, 
though not direftly occafioned by the bounties, was evidently the effe£k 
thereof*. To this gain fliould be added the increafed gain arifmg from 

• There were exported from Ireland to Britain, laft year, 837,122 barrels of wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats. Thus, with a greatly increafed population, has Ireland been rendered com- 
petent to contribute largely to the fupport of the inhabitants of a country, on which (he 
&imerly depended, in a very conilderable degree, for her requiiite fupply of com. 

die 
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thfe exportation of pork; the pigs beiiig reared chiefly by the Idwer 
claffes of people, engaged in agriculture, whofe number rauft necef- 
farily have been increafed with the increafe thereof: and accorcUng- 
ly it will be found by the Table marked V. in the Appendix, that 
the exportation of pork has, for the moft part, been commenfurate 
with the increafe of tillage. The diflference between the quantity 
exported in four years ended in March 1788, and in four years ended in 
March 1796, was 200,231 barrels; the value of which, at the then price 
current, viz, 3I. 4s. 7|d- per barrel, was 646^9921. 5s. oid-^or 161,7481. 
IS. 3d. on an average yearly. And the difference between the number of 
flitches of bacon exported in three years ended in 1785, and three 
years ended 1795, ^^i^ 109,809, worth 131,7691., or 43*9231. on an 
average each year; which, with the pork and com, making together 
609,9521., may be confidered as the annualjnational gain accruing from the 
com aft in about ten years after the commencement of its operation. The 
value of the produce of the pig-fty alone, exported laft year, amounted to 
nearly twice this fum • ; which, yielding annually to .the exporting mer- 
chants a profit of 10 per cent, at the loweft, may be faid to have fumifli- 
ed 6o,oool. a year for the encouragement of the trade of Ireland; and that 
fum, fo fiuTuflied and fo diftributed, muft have had much greater and 
more varied efEcacy than twice its amount annually applied to the fame 
purpofe, and with the utmoft fcrapuloufnefs, under the direftions of the 
legiflature. 

It is to be obferved alfo, that the increafe of tillage, confequent on the 
boimties of this aft, prevented an immenfe eflHux of money during the 
late years of fcarcity: an efliux which might not have been compenfated 
by a favourable balance of trade for two or three years. The barley, 
malt, wheat and oats imported in three years, ended in January 1802, 
amounted to no more than 126,414 barrels; the flour and meal to no 
more than 121,1 484 cwts ; the value of both of which did not much exceed 
300,0001. ; whereas in the period of four years ended in March 1748, the 
average excefs of com, meal and flour imported, over that which was ex- 
ported, amounted to 2^5,5^71 annually. What the excefs of the quantity 
of com imported, would have been beyond that of the com exported, in 

* Exported from Ireland in the year ended 5th January 1808, hogs I7>345i barrels of 
pork 283,665, flitches 29i,oi9> hams 5^834 cwts., lard 19,885 cwU, 
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the three years ended in 1802, had the tillage of Ireland remained in th* 
ftate in which it was in the year 1748, it is hard to conjefture: it probably^ 
however, woul4 have exceeded one million of, barrels; allowance being 
made for an increafe of pepple much more tardy than that which marked 
any conliderable period of the century : and this million of barrels would 
probably have coft the country one million of money more than it paid for 
the corn which it was under the neceflity of purchafing for the fupply of a 
population which has increafed more rapidly than that of any other coun« 
try in Europe. The wheat and flour imported into England, in a fingle 
year, from September 1799 to September i8oo, is dated to have been to 
the amount of 6,500,000!. The value of corn of all forts imported in the 
year 1806, was ftated to be 1,937,6081. * 

But though the tillage of Ireland appears to have been wonderfully ex* 
tended by the operation of this aft ; its pafture land has not experienced 
the leall diminution. On the contrary, its quantity has been evidently aug- 
mented. Had the effeds of the ad been limited merely to tranfmuting the 
pafturage into tillage, it would demonftrably have been a fignal national 
benefit. But while it fecured the vaft and various advantages arifmg from 
the exteniion of the latter, it does not appear to have trenched in the leaft 
on the former. The average annual quantity of beef exported during the 
period which immediately preceded that in which the a£k pafTed, was 
171 ,486 barrels, the average annual quantity exported in the period which 
immediately followed that which is diflinguifhed by the aft, was 144,886 
barrels, or 26,600 lefs than in the former period f. I'hefe 26,600 would 
require 13,300 beafls; and the fattening of thefe would require about 
39,900 Englifh acres of middling land J. Thus far there feems to have 
been a diminution of pafturage. But, in the former period, the average 
annual quantity of butter exported was 248,586 cwts., and in the latter 
299,569 cwts., which exceeded that of the former by 50,983 cwts., for 

• Oats, 510,242 qrs. 3 lbs. at 258. 8d. 654,81 1 1.} wheat 3l8,9i7qrB. at 798. i>259,722l.; 
an grain together, 840,295 qrs. 4lb8. 

f See Table marked V. in the Appendix. 

J Some of the rich land in the counties of Limerick, Clare, 6cc. will, as Mr. Young was 
informed, fatten a bullock per Irifh acre ( la. 2r. ipiVrP* ) hefidcs affording pafture for fheep 
in the fame year. The produce of butter from each cow on an average in many parU of the 
South is jjcwt. 

the 
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the produftion of which 40,782 cows were requifite, each yielding on ail 
average i^cwt. of butter ; and their maintenance required 122,346 
acres of middling land ; fropi which the number of acres faved by the di- 
miniflied export of beef (395900) being detduded, there will be found to 
be 83,446 acres more in pafture, during the period fubfequent, than during 
the period antecedent to that in which the corn bounties were held forth ; 
without taking to account the vaft increafe of the home demand; or the 
land employed in rearing th^ cattle. Again, during the period in which , 
the aft paffed, viz. that ended in March 1784, the average annual quantity 
of beef exported was 17 1,158 barrels, and the average quantity of the laft 
period of the century, fixteen years from the former, was 130,480 barrels, 
or 40,678 lefs, requiring 61,017 acres lefs; but the average quantity of 
butter exported in the former period being only 251,542 cwts. and that 
exported in the latter being 291,041, the dairy land in this cafe contained 
94,797 acres more than in that; from which if the defalcation from the 
land employed in fattening, viz. 61,017 acres, be dedufted, the land ap* 
propriated to cattle will be found to contain 33,780 acres, more in the laf* 
ter period than in the former. But in truth it muft have contained a vaft 
deal more. For firft, the trade of Ireland, and confequently the fliips em- 
ployed therein, had greatly increafed in thefe fixteen years, (indeed it was 
the period of its greateft increafe) and the quantity of frelh provifions 
taken on board thefe (hips, and of which no return is made at the Cuftom- 
houfe, muft have increafed in' an equal ratio *. Secondly, the quantity of 
beef fhipped by the navy agents, for the ufe of His Majefty's fleets, and 
the frefli beef taken by the men of war when in Irilh ports, of neither of 
which any return is made, muft have been infinitely greater during the 
latter than during the former period; the latter being a period of war, the 
former a period of peace. Thirdly, the quantity of beef confumed by 
the army in Ireland was beyond all comparifon greater in the latter 
than in the former period. In the year 1785, there were only 638 horfe, 
1,318 dragoons, 8,185 foot, 520 invalids, 333 artillery, and 55 invalid 
artillerymen: in all 11, 047. But in the year ended in March 1800, there 

♦ The Infpe£kor General of exports and importSy Mr. Marfhal^ ftated bcfoie the Et» 
change committee in i8o4> that the fhipa employed then ia the Uade of Ii^land performed 
upwards of 7,000 voyages, annually, from it. 
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were 10,364 cavalry, 72,667 infantry, including invalids, and 1^500 ar- 
tillery; befides the men belonging to the commiffariat department, light 
artillery, &c.. making altogether upwards of 84,531, which was, by the 
way, within 29 of the whole number of effedives, in the Britifh army, on 
an average of the years 1779, 1780, during the height of the American 
war: a number which, with 37,539 yeomen, augmented afterwards to 
84,941, was deemed neceffary to keep down 279,896 armed rebels; fuch 
being the number difcovered by the papers Jound on Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald : or it might have been for fome other purpofe. The difference in 
point of number between this army,exclufive of the yeomen, and the army of 
Ireland in 1 785, was 73,484, at leaft, who probably confumed half a pound 
of beef per day per man, together with other provifions, making the an- 
nual confumption equivalent to 55,405 barrels; which alone was 14,727 
barrels more than the deficiency in the export before alluded to; and re- 
quired 90,106 acres; which being added to the increafed quantity of land 
devoted to the dairy, viz. 33,780 acres, make 123,886 acres, under cattle, 
more in the latter period, when tillage had become unprecedentedly exten- 
five, than in the former, when its extenfion was meditated. There are 
other confiderations alfo, which might be brought to prove that the paf- 
turage of Ireland was greatly increafed, during the lad fixteen years of 
the pad century, notwithftanding the immenfely augmented and increafing 
ftate of its tillage; it feems, however, imneceffary to introduce them. The 
additional number of live cattle annually exported in the laft period, viz. 
17,285 *, may be adduced as an evidence of the amelioration of moun-» 
tain land, and the increafe of pafturage. 

But the greatly increafed quantity of com exported, and the greatly di- 
minifhed quantity imported, under the operation of this aft, as feen in the 
tables, will give no other than a very faint and imperfed idea of the great 
extenfion of tillage in Ireland. To difcover this, recourfe muft be had 
to other confiderations and other documents. If the population of Ire- 
land amounted, in 1787, according to Mr. Bufhe, to about 4 millions, and 
there feems no reafon to fufpeft it did not, for it amounted to 4,206,612, 
in 1 79 1, it either muft a&ually amount to upwards of 5 millions, (it will 
probably be found to be 54^ millions,) or it muft have increafed much flower 



• See Table marked V. in the Appendix. 
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than at any former period of the laft century; which feems utterly in- 
credible, as the circumftances of the country were, upon the whole, infi- 
nitely more favourable to an increafe of people, during the laft twenty 
years, than during any former period, of equal extent. And if the popu- 
lation of Ireland has experienced an accefSon of one million, then there 
muft be, at leaft, one million and a half more of acres in a ftate of cultiva- 
tion than there were in the year 1787; for if fo fmall a quantity of land as 
. one acre and a half fufficed for the maintenance of each individual, on an 
average, then the cultivated land alone of Ireland, amounting to 13A54937S 
acres *, would fupport 8,969,583 people; or nearly as many as England 
actually contains. It would be going too hr out of the way to enter into an 
examination of the fefts which conduce to prove that the population of 
Ireland has experienced an acceflion of the magnitude before mentioned f. 
Any perfon who will refleft on the increafe of the linai and cotton manu- 
faftures, the increafed confumption of fpirits, malt-liquor, &c. the encreafed 
quantity of com exported, keeping in mind this obvious truth, that no portion 
of the people of Ireland has been drawn from one occupation to another, 
will find himfelf fufficiently aided in believing the faft. The number of yards 
of plain linen exported, on an average of three years, ended 5th January 
J 807, was 41 ,1 612,046, the number exported, on an average of three years, 
ended 25th March 1782, was only 19,619,168. The average quantity 
of cotton- wool and yarn imported in three years ended in 1786, was 
476,1 i2lbs. the quantity imported in three years ended in 1808, was 
4,249,668 lbs. To fupport the increafmg number of people employed in 
thefe maxiufaftures alone fince 1784, without taking to account the other 
additional confumers, whofe increafe kept pace with theirs, muft have re- 
quired the appropriation of a very confiderable additional number of acres 
to tillage. 

The increafed confumption of certain articles has been objefted to as 
an evidence of the increafe of people, and confidered merely as a proof of 
increafed wealth. But if it be fo of the latter, it muft, at leaft to a confi- 
derable degree, be fo likewife of the former: for the people of a country 
have feldom been found to increafe in wealth without at the fame time in- 
creafing m number; efpecially where there is but one or twp valual>le 

• Sec Part I. fea, 4. 

f See an Inquiry into the progreh ai^ magnitude of the population ef Ireland. 
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iiiaaufadures, as Is the cafe with Ireland; and the increafe of wealth arifcs 
from an augmented fale partly of thefe and partly of the produce of the land. 
But the increafed confumption of certain articles proves, beyond difpute, a 
, proportionate increafe of people. Thus, for inftance,in a period of four years, 
ended 25th March 1780, the average- quantity of fpirits which paid duty 
annually, when the duty thereon was is. ad. the gallon, and no duty on malt 
exifted, was 1,768,042 gallons; but the quantity returned laft year, under 
a duty of los. lod. the barrel on malt, and 4s. 5d. the gallon on fpirits, 
and when confequently the temptation to fmuggling was greatly increafed, 
was 5,704,158 gallons. Now after dedufling from this number 648,706 
gallons, bang the quantity exported, there will remain, without taking to, 
account the vaft number of gallons which efcape the payment of duty, 
5,055,452 gallons, which after making a dedu£Uon from the inhabitants 
amounting to 1,800,000, for children under the age of 12 years, andfuch 
deduftion from 5,500,000 people is well warranted by fads, there will re- 
main, for each confuming individual of a population of 5,500,000, upwards 
of 1 1 gallon, or about 1 1 pints each, which may fairly be confidered as near* 
!y equal to their aftual confumption, if there be added to it the quantity of 
foreign wine and fpirits annually confumed, and alfo the quantity of porter, 
the ufe of which, in preference to fpirits, is known to prevail more and 
more every year in every county in Ireland, except four or five. 

l*he quantity of tobacco retained for home confumption in England, on 
an average of fix years ended 5th January 1806, was 11,988,871 lbs. the 
quantity imported into Ireland, from whence the export was too trivial to 
be noticed, during the fame period, and on the fame average, was 
•6,390,085 lbs. This, if the ufe of tobacco be equally prevalent in both 
countries, but it feems to be more fo in England than in Ireland, would im* 
ply the exiftence of upwards of 4,982,272 people in the latter. 

The increafed confumption of fugar may be confidered, perhaps, with 
better reafon, as an evidence of increafed wealth than either of the fore- 
going articles. Yet a comparifon between England and Ireland at dif- 
ferent periods feems to authcwrife the employing the increafed confumption 
of this article alfo as a proof of a proportionate increafe of people. The 
^quantity retained for home confumption in England, in the year 1700, waa 

306,09a 
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306,092 cwts. The quantity imported into Ireland ♦, in the year ended 
5th January 1808, was 324,477 cwts. The population of the former 
amounted, according to Gregory King in 1696, to 5,500,000; but was 
generally confidered by the bed informed perfons to amount to 7 millions. 
From whence it may reafonably be inferred, that the exifting population 
of Ireland amounts to 5,500,000, unlefs it can be fatisfadorily fhewn that 
the more numerous claffes of the Irifli community are aftually a vaft deal 
more wealthy than thofe of the Engliih community were in 1700, which I 
apprehend is not the cafe. 

—But the documents which fumifh evidence of an increafed internal 
confumpdon of grain will fuffidently demon ftrate the great extenfion of 
tillage fince 1784. The average annual quantity of fpirits made in the pe- 
riod ended in that year, was 1,768,042 gallons; the quantity made irt 
the year ended 5th January 1808, was 5,704,158 ; being an increafe of 
3,936,116 gallons; which, ifextrafted wholly from barley, would re- 
qwre the produce of 75,694 additional acres t, according to the average 
produce in Ireland, as ftated by Mr. Young. To this fhould be added the 
increafed quantity of fpirits, made in the latter period, which evaded the 
payment of duty. Refpecking this quantity, a conjefhire may be made 
which will approximate the truth fufficiently for the prefent purpofe. The 
duty on fpirits in 1785, was is. 2d. per gallon^* the duty on malt in the year 
eaded m 1786 (being the firft of the mak duty) was 28. 6d.; but in the year 
ended in 1 808, the former was 4s. 5d., and the latter los. lod., fo that the - 
temptation to fmuggling was nearly quadrupled. It appeared by the evi- 
dences of Meffrs. Kdwards and Forbes, before the committee appointed to 
inquire into the late fcarcity of provifions, that whifkey illegally made could 
be fold for half the price of legal whilkey ; " that not half the fpirit or malt 
' _ - 

• Tlie quantity of all colon isdcr American prpduce exported from Ii-elandis very trifl- 
ing. The total quantity of fugar exported during three years, ended 25th March I799> watf 
only 29,434 cwts. The total quantity exported during three years ended 5th January 1806 
was but 19398. 

f The average produce per acre is 65 baweb, 16 ftones each. Tht barrel of barley is 
confidered as equivalent to 12 ftones of malt, which will make 6 gallons of whiflcey. From 
II ftones of oats 5 gallons ai-e extratiled. ^ 
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duties were coUefted ; and that public JiiUs did more illicit work than 
private clandejline Jiills.^^ 

That the number of gallons of fpirits made does greatly exceed the 
number returned, although, in the laft year, this was unprecedently great^ 
the writer does not entertain a doubt. 

In feveral of the ftatiftical furveys, it is ftated, that the ufe of malt liquor 
increafes greatly. In the province of Munfter, to which thefe furveys 
have not as yet extended^ there is an almoft univerfal and decided pre^ 
fer^ce given to it. 

By the 5th report of the Commiflioners, appointed to inqvure into the 
fees, gratuities, &c. of public oiEces in Ireland, it appears that 4,131 
private flills, 3, J 90 heads, and 2,809 worms were feizedin the year 1 802*. 
Thefe commiiSoners grounded an opinion, on the deteftion of illicit diftille-* 
ries, that one-thisd of the fpirits annually confumed paid no duty. And 
this opinion, concurrent with an opinion held by the writer, on a former 
occafion t» has fince been fully confirmed by the aftivity of the commif- 
of the Revenue J. If the illicit work done by public ftills, according to the 
evidence of Mr. Edwards, be taken to account, it may fafely be comput- 
ed, that, notwithftanding the laudable and effectual exertions of the Com* 
miffioners of the Revenue, one-fifth, at lead, of the fpirits made does (till 
evade the payment of duty; as that duty is at prefent 4s. 5d. per gallon^ 

* The number of legal ftills m Ireland in the year ended 5th Janiiary 1805, as returned 
to parliament^ was 117 $ and their contents 88,960 gallons. The number of illegal ftilk 
fdzedy as above, in 1802, was 4>i3i- If thefe contained only 22 gallons, on an averagei 
each^ their contents would amount to 90,882 gallons ; or I1922 gallons more than the con« 
tents of all the legal ftills in Ireland in the year 1802, when 4,805,196 gallons paid duty. 
The number of licences granted to retailers of fpirits in the year ended 29th September 
1803, was io,i8q. The quantity of fpints that paid duty in the year ended 5th January 
1803, ^^^ 49^05,196 gallons. Each reuiler, therefore, one with another, appears to have 
fold 472 gallons, befides a large proportion of illegal fpints, and alfo foreign fpirits. But 
to thofe who are acquainted with the circumftances of the country publicans, in Ireland, 
this is not credible. That a vaft number retailed fpirits without licences is the fa£t. An 
advertifement from the Mayor of Cork in 1805* announces his having received information 
that 200 perfoDS, in that city, did fo. 

f Inquiry into the population of Ireland printed in 1804. The Report of the Com- 
miffioners was ordered to be printed in 1806. 

X See Table in the Appendix, marked XIII. 
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irftead of 2S. 6d. as in the year 1800, when he gave his evidence, and the 
excife duty on malt i os, i od., inftead of 6s., as then ; and confequently the 
temptation to illicit praftices almoft doubled. 

If it be affumed then, that 750,000 gallons efcape the payment of duty 
more than did in 1785, the number of acres added to the tillage land, by 
the increafed confumption of fpirits, will appear to be 90,109. 

The average quantity of home-made ale which annually paid duty in 
the period ended in 1784, before the malt tax was impofed, was 459,860 
barrels. The quantity computed to be annually made, on an average of 
the years 1807, 1808, is 750,726 barrels*, being 290,866 more than 
in the former period. But that the difference was infinitely greater, the 
writer has abundant reafon for believing. 

The refult of feveral incidental inquiries which he made, in different 
places in the province of Munfter, remote from each other, is, that 20 gallons 
of porter, at leaft, are confumed for one gallon of whifkey. By a return, 
made to the writer, of the quantity of fpirits and porter confumed in the town 
of Cove, it appears that there were 10,000 gallons of the former, in 1806, 
and 6,000 tierces, or 252,000 gallons of the latter j which is upwards of 
25 to I. According to the information of the writer's much efteemed and 
truly amiable friend, the intelligent and fcrupuloufly accurate Lord Car- 
berry, the quantity of malt-liquor aftually confumed in the diftrift of Rofs- 
carberry, upwards of 40 miles diftant from Cove, is about 2co tierces, or 
8,400 gallons, per month; and the quantity of fpirits lefs than 5 puncheons, 
or 420 gallons. So that the confumption of porter there is as 20 gallons 
for I of fpirits. In all the public houfes in the parifh of Carrigoline, and 
the neighbouring ones, the confumption of porter is, to that of fpirits, as 
40 to 1. Now if we fuppofe that the confumption, through Ireland, is as 
only 8 to i, then there are made 1,422,914 barrels of ftrong beer, or por- 
ter"; or near twice the quantity computed. 

And if fuch be the cafe, as no doubt it is, either the porter brewers muft 
ufe an infinitely fmaller proportion of malt than the public are in the habit 
of giving them credit for ufing; or, which is by far the more likely of the 
two, the inferiour officers of the revenue are guilty of criminal connivance 



* See Tabic, in the Appendix, marked XIII. 
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and a flagrant departure from their duty. In truth, the domeftic eftabliih- 
mentsof feveral of thefe officers, and the various other evidences of wealth 
which they exhibit, together with a knowledge of the inveterate and com- 
plicated fyltem of fraud, collufion, jobbing, and peculation which has aU 
ways diflinguiihed Ireland, and pervaded every department in it, afford 
ample ground for a fufpicion of this nature. 

The number of barrels of malt annually made, on an average, during a 
period of 4 years ended in March 1792, was 1^078,727. The quantity df 
fpirits annually made, during the fame period, was 391895133 gallons: the 
quantity of ftrong-beer 455,699 barrels: and the quantity of fmall-beer 
2 1 5,902 barrels. But the number of barrels of malt made, on an average 
of the two years ended 5th January 1808, was only 660,896 barrek; al- 
though the quantity of fpirits annually made, during the fame time, was 
4,817,993 gallons: the quantity of ftrong-beer 750,726 barrels: and the 
quantity of fmall-beer, 283,201 barrels. So that with 417,831 barrels of 
malt /^/j than in the former period, there have been made 1,628,860 more 
gallons of fpirits, 295,027 more barrels of ftrong, and 67,299 of finall beer*^ 
The ufe of oats inftead of barley-malt , in the diftilleries, has no doubt be- 
come greatly more prevalent than formerly, on account of the increafed 
duty on the latter : but ftill there will be left fuffident reafon for fufped- 
ing, that, as Mr. Edwards affirmed, not more than one half the duty on 
malt is coUefted ; and that there is aftually about twice as much ftrong 
beer made as computed. 

Prefuming then, upon fair grounds, that there are annually made, at 
leaft, 800,000 barrels of ftrong beer, more than in the period ended in 
1784, there muft now be employed in the cuhure of barley, for the brew- 
eries, near 50,000 acres more than then ; including the additional number 
neceflary for the produce of the malt ufed in making fmall beer. 

The quantity of beer and ale imported, fince the year 1748, was as foU 
lows: viz. 



In four yean ended in lyya 


59,843 barrelt. 


1756 


70.945 


1760 


S6.»37 


1764 


87.878 


1768 


130,256 


1772 


175*730 


1776 


a3i»5a9 


1780 


131,898. 
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1784 226,567 
1788 246,880 
1792 426,771 

179^ 332*448 

1800 162,981 

3 J 5th January 1804 38,016 

2 yearj 1806 5 1303 

By this account k appears, that the quantity of ale imported had nearly 
doubled in twelve years ended in 179a; about \Yhich year the porter 
breweries began to be eftabliflied. Now it is reafonable to fuppofe, that 
had it not been for the home fupply^ the quantity imported^ in the lad 14 
years, would, at the end of the period, have been much more than double 
the quantity imported during the period ended in 1792; or, in fhort, that 
the annual average quantity imported would have been about 220,000 bar* 
rels. The home fupply therefore^ if the average quantity made in 1 807-8 be 
m reality but 295,027 barrel89 as before mentioned, more than the ave- 
rage quantity made in the period ended in 1784, has gone liule further 
than merely to fuperfede the^eceffary importation^ But it is obvious to 
every one, that the number of breweries in Ireland has been augment* 
ed fmce the year 1792 ; that the additional ones are on a much more 
extenfive fcale than the former ones; and that the proprietors refort to 
every expedient (the writer hopes with increafed fuccefs) to induce the 
people to prefer their liquor to whiftey. And it is not to be believed that 
all thefe additional and greatly enlarged breweries manufadure no more 
than 295^027 additional barrels of porter or (trong beer. The porter 
breweries of the city of Cork alone, which may almoft vie in extent 
\9kh fome of the principal ones in London, will probably be found to 
produce near that quantity. Nor is it to be believed, that, in the city of 
Loidon * alone, there are brewed 189,174 barrels of porter more than 
in all Ireland. But to proceed to other matters. 

The number of tlie forces in Ireland has annually varied of late years. 
On the ift of March 1806, the regulars were ftated to amount to 28,890% 
The maiida being added thereto, the number of the whole was probably 
Xkot lefs than 50,000. The proportion of cavalry in this army, the writer 
has not afcertained. In the year ended in 1 800, the cavahy amounted to 
*05364>the waggon department employed 1773 horfes: thefe, together 

• The number of barrels of porter brevred io London, ia the year ended 5th July 1805, 
was 939,900, of which MeflW. Barclay, Meux, Trueman^ and Wbitbread brewed 519^00. 
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with the horfes belonging to the light artillery, general officers, in- 
fantry officers, &c. fell probably but little fhojft of 13,000 in all. If it be 
true that this number has of late experienced a diminution of 2,000, there 
will fUU be about 9,000 horfes, belonging to the army of Ireland, more than 
in 1785; the number then, in the cavalry regiments, being 1,956; and 
thefe being the only horfes belonging to the army, in that year, except 
fuch as were kept by the general and infantry officers ; the proportion 
whereof was fmaller than at prefent. To fupply with bread 40,000 ad- 
ditional foldiers, which, in round numbers, is the diflference between the 
army in 1785 and 1806, would require at leafl 20,000 quarters of wheat*, 
or the produce of 8,533 ^cres, to which may be added about 1,500 acres 
for potatoes: in all about 10,000 acres. To fupply the ufual ration of 
oats, viz. lolbs to each horfe per day, would require 144,000 barrels of 
oats a year; or the produce of 22,152 acres: befides which they would 
require at 1 81bs. each per day 26,100 tons of hay, or the produce of 13,050 
acres of good meadow land. ^ 

Thefe diflFerent increafed demands then, if a due allowance be made for 
the tillage requifite to fupport the additional horfes employed in hufbandry,. 
would require about 200,000 more acres of tillage than the demands, from 
the fame quarters, did about the year 1784. And that number of acres 
under barley, wheat and oats would produce about 1,200,000 average 
barrels; which being added to the furplus produce exported in the year 
ended 5th January 1808, after dedufting for the quantity imported, viz* 
875,096 barrels, will make a total of 2,075,090 barrels ; which exceeds the 
annual average excefs of exported, beyond imported com, meal and flour^ 
in the period ended in 1784, viz. 41,9x2 barrels, by 2,033,178 barrels, 
which, taking an average of the prices of the feveral forts of grain, and of 
the meal and flour, confiderably below their adual prices, appears to be 
worth little fliort of three millions flerling. When the whole HovSe of 
Commons, therefore, on the 5th December 1783, complimented the pre- 
fent Chancellor of the Irilh Exchequer for having introduced a meafure 
(the com bounty and regulation bill) which promifed to he of materiaidnd 

,• 

* The army in Ireland make much ufe of poUtoesr the allowance^ therefore, of wheat 
is far below the ufual allowance in other cafes. The feamen are allowed one pound of bread 
per man per day> which is nearly equivalent to a quarter of wheat per year. One pound and 
a half of bread was the daily ratioa of afoldier in France before the Revolution. 
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permanent advantage to Ireland, that aiTembly paid a compliment which 
fubfequent fads appear to have moil amply juilified/ 

But thefe increafed demands of the diftillers, the brewers, and the army 
were as nothing, in comparifon of thofe which muft have enfued from that 
great augmentation which the population of Irelandhas experienced fince the 
year 1784. Refpefting thefe demands, however, no fully fatisfaftory com- 
putation can be made, until the extent of that augmentation ihall be afcer- 
tained; and of courfe no adequate idea can yet be given of the extonHon 
of tillage in Ireland fince the era of the liberal bounties on the exportation 
of com. Thus much we feem fufficiently authorifed to fay, that with a 
home demand, one-fourth greater than in the period laft mentioned, the 
furplus quantity of com exported, after a dedufkion made for the com im- 
ported, is actually upwards of 20 times greater than it then was: and that 
there are at prefent a much greater number of acres appropriated to cattle 
than there were. It may alfo be obferved, that the average annual excefs 
of exported, beyond imported com, in the two laft years, was upwards of 
5 times greater than during any period throughout the laft century, ante- 
rior to the boimties. And that, with a population probably exceeding 5 
millions, Ireland exports 44 times more com^ almoft twice as much beef, 
near 4 times more butter, 54 times more live cattle, and upwards of 1 1 
times more pork, befides a prodigioufly augmented quantity of bacon, &c. 
than (he exported in the firft period of the laft century, when, if the com- 
putation of Captain South be admitted as near the truth, her population 
did not exceed one-fifth of its prefent amount. 

France, with a foil whereof one fourth part, at leaft, may vie, in fertility, 
with any other in Europe, exported, in 1784, various forts of provifions 
to the amoimt of upwards of 400,0001. * But, in the fame year, the value 
of the fame articles, imported into that country, was upwards of 8oo,oooI. 
In the year 1787, her exports of the fame nature amounted to about 
700,000: but her imports to near one million. The value of the furplus 
produce of land exported in a year, from Ireland, has frequently amounted 
to 4 millions ; while the value of articles, for the fuftenance of man, im- 
ported in the fame year, has fallen fliort of ioo,oool. Poland may export 
a greater quantity of grain than Ireland : but in the exportation of all forts 
of provifions, the latter furpaifes the former. If that part of the land of 

♦ From Mr. Young's Tour in France. 
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Ireland which is adually employed in fumifhing the beef and butter annu* 
ally exported, were employed in the produ&ion of grain; and if that 
which is under tillage were cultivated as it ought, Ireland, notwithftanding 
the deiifity of its population, would affuredly be competent to export zxi 
infinitely greater fupply of grain to other tountries than Poland ever fent 
forth. 

The yaft aftual or potential exportation of food from Ireland is not, how^ 
ever, to be afcribed to the fuperiour fertility of its foil: for though, in thij 
refpeft, it unqueftionably excels England ; in refpefl: of produce, it certain* 
iy does not. It is to be afcribed partly to the nature of the food (potatoes) 
on which the inferiour orders chiefly fubfift ; and partly, but in a very 
^reat degree, to the general facility of exporting local redundancies of 
grain. Potatoes (the ordinary food of the agricultural labomvrs of Ireland) 
require a much lefs quantity of land for the produ&ion of a fufficient fup^ 
ply for a given number of perfons than wheat, rye or maize: and fo 
numerous are the ports of Ireland^ fo great its extent of fea coaft, in pro» 
portion to its area, fo convenient its rivers, and fo good in general its crofe 
roads, that in two-third parts of it, no farmer can be deterred from the pur- 
fuit of tillage by an inability to get rid of occafional redundancies of grain 
at a faving price. And thefe circumftances, if duly attended to, and macfe 
the mofl: of, may render Ireland, under an improved mode of culture, the 
greateft food-fupplying country that ever exifted. 

This reafonable, well devifed and eflFeftual ad, the confideration whereof 
has perhaps, become irkfome to the reader, muft not, however, be as yet 
difmifled. Its various beneficial and important effects have not yet been 
fully exhibited; and without an exhibition of thefe, the condition of Ire- 
land cannot be fufEciently illuftrated. 

About 30 years ago, when Mr. Young travelled through Ireland, the 
average price of day labour was 6 id *. It now appears, by the ftatiftical fur- 
veys of 1 6 counties, by parochial returns from 3 others t> and by information 
from diiFerent parts of the reft, to be 10^. So that in 30 years it has rifen 
about two-thirds: which is infinitely more than it had rifen in any former 
period of equal extent; and a greater rife than took place in England in the 



* About 25 years ago labourers were known to work from before fun-rife till after fun- 
fct for 4d, in the county of Sligo, where the price of day labour is adually one fhilling. ~ 
1 5cf Tables marked XIX. XX. XXI. XXII. in the Appendix. 
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fame fpace of dme^fince the middle of the 1 7th century. That this rife, which 
has greatly improved the condition of the labourers, who form fo vaft a por* 
tion of the community, and thereby tended, in an eminent manner, to the 
mcreafe of population, mufl be wholly afcribed to the great extenfion of tiU 
lage, occafioned by this a&, is fufficiently evident. The number of people en- 
gaged in the linen and cotton manuiadures, the only extenfive ones which 
have as yet flouriflied in Ireland, is inconfiderable in proportion to the num- 
ber empioyed,either diredly or indireAly,in agriculture *: and no increafe of 
demand, that has ever yet happened, for the produce of the loom, could occa- 
fion fo great a rife in the price of labour, throughout a country contain- 
ing fo large a population as Ireland. Three hundred thoufand weavers 
and fpinners are as many as the Imen manufadure can at prefent employ, 
if the whole of their time were devoted thereto; and probably little more 
than about 60,000 perfons are engaged in the cotton manufeidture. But 
360,000 people form fo very fmall a portion of the clafs of labourers, in 
Ireland, that although they earned twice, or even three times, as much as 
formerly, fuch event could evidently have but little effeft in raifing the 
wages of the remainder. This aft, therefore, may fairly be confidered 
as the great primary caufe of the unprecedented increafe of wages which 
has taken place in Ireland fince the year 1778. 

To this aft, we mud alfo almoft wholly afcribe that great augmentation 
which the rental of Ireland has experienced within the lalt twenty-fix 
years. From the flatiftical furveys, no fatisfaftory information can be col- 
lefted on this fubjeft ; but the information obtained from a variety of quar- 
ters, in addition to that which is to be found in the Tables marked 
XIX. XX. XXI. XXII., in the Appendix, enables the writer to ftate, 
with confidence, that fince the year 1782, the rent of land, which a fhort 
time before that year had begun to fall, in many places, has been much 
more than doubled in all parts of Ireland, one with another, more than 
trebled in many; and that the greatefl rife has been in thofe counties- 
where tillage has been mofl purfued. 

If Mr. Young, who appears to have taken much pains to inforn^ himfelf 
on the fubjeft, was grounded in computing the rental of Ireland at 6 miU 

• The number of people employed in agriculture, in an extenfive country, has never been 
computed at lefs than one-fifth of the whole population^ but generally more. See Smith'8 
Wealth of Nations, v. ii. p. 198. 

Hons 
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lions in 1778, there can be no hefitation in dating it at upwards of 15 mil* 
lions at prefent, exclufive of the ground rent of the houfes in the different 
towns. In a former feftion *, it was computed, that there were i 3,454j37S 
acres of fertile land in Ireland ; and it was Ihewn that the wade land in 
general afforded fuftenance to vaft herds of cattle. That each acre of the 
former, one with another, or on an average, yields to the landlord at leaft 
one guinea; or^ which is the fame thing, would yield to Jiim at leaft that 
Turn in the event of being re-let, will doubtlefs be univerfally affented to by 
^hofe who have inquired into the fed. Few acres of fuch land yield lefs 
than half a guinea, vaft tracts of it yield two guineas, feveral yield from three 
to five, and fome yield even eight and ten. At one guinea on an average 
jeach acre, the rental would be 15,304,3511., exclufive of the rent arifing 
from the wafte land, containing 4,800,000 acres, and from the ground on 
which the town.houfes are built. 

In 1676, Sir W. Petty computed the rental of Ireland at 900,000!., ex- 
cluding quit-rents, tithes, &c. In 1727, Mr. Brown computed it at 
2,025,0001., with the fame exclufion, and without fuch exclufion, at 
2,824,870!. Mr. Young, as juft noticed, cotoputed it at 6 millions in 
2 778. In about fifty 'years therefore, from 1 676, the rental of Ireland ap- 
pears to have doubled. In the next 50 years, it appears to have alfe 
doubled. But in the'laft 30 years, it appears to have increafed fo as to 
double in about 19 yearsf. And to the extention of tillage confequent 

• on 

. I ■ II I I ■ ■ ■ 1 , 11 I ■ ■ 11. . .. - 

* Sedion 4th, part i ft. 

f The following fa^s feems more worthy of notice than moft others which have come 
within the writer's knowledge, as they demonftrate this tncreafe of rent in places under yery 
different circumftances. In apart of the county of Cork, wliere tillage has of late years 
been attively purfued, land let by the prefeilt Earl of Shannon's anceftor in the year 1738, for 
72I., was lately re-let by that nobleman for 700I., to occupying tenants. His Lord/hip was 
offered more by the tenants, and alfo by their competitors ; but complying, on that, as on 
other occafions, with the didlates of an excellent heart, a found and reflefling mind, and fu- 
periour principles of difintereftednefs, that amiable and exemplary nobleman did not hefitate 
^o make a laudable facrifice to the comforts of his tenantry. Other land, the property of 
Mr. Townfend, in the neighbourhood of Skibbereen, in the fame county, rendered valuable 
l>y the extenfion of tillage alone, and let on a leafe of 3 lives for 30L, has lately been re-let for 
300I. Other land, in one of the more remote parts of Ireland, the neighbourhood of BaiUry 
Jjay, belonging to Mr. Hedges, and which yielded, under a long leafe, but 60I. a year, is 
.confidently expeAed to yield no lefs than 2,20ol. The rich pafture land of .the Buttevant 
t^ftatCi in the northern part of the county of Cork, belonging to Mr. Andeifon, and contain- 
ing 
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on the ad under confideration, this unprecedented increafe is» almofl; ex* 
dufivdy , to be ultimately afcribed. 

But the landlords are not the only perfons who have been enriched by the 
e3Ctenfion of tillage which this aft occaiioned. The revenues of the clergy 
alfo hiaive neceflarily been prodigioufly augmented thereby. In fad, had 
it not been for this extenfion of tillage, the eftabliihed clergy of Ire« 
land, who may now vie, in opulence, with thofe of moft other countries *, 
would, in confequence of the unjuft abolition of the tithe agiftment, and the 
non-payment of fmall tithes, in moft places, have been among the pooreft 
in Europe. 

To this ad likewife are the Roman Catholic clergy indebted, in a peculiar 
manner, for the increafe of revenue which they have experienced. The 
£umers of their perfuafion have been enriched thereby; the condition of 
the labourers of their perfuafion has been improved; the number of both 
has been greatly augmented; and confequently the revenues of the clergy » 
arifing from the voluntary contributions of individuals, have been propor- 
tionately increafed: a drcumibmce which, with other confiderations, be- 
gins to induce the more wealthy Roman Catholics to educate their children 
for the clerical profeffioiu 

That the internal trade of Ireland has increafed in proportion to the ex- 
tenfion of tillage, is fufEciently manifeft ; and muft have been the cafe. 
Many branches of bufinefs are now purfued^ fome with vaft, others with 
adequate profit, which, it is well known, were either not purfued, or yield- 
ed but little before this ad began to operate. 

The Table marked XU. in the Appendix, fhews the great increafe of 
the external coipmerce of Ireland fince the year 1 782. The imports have 

ing 2,700 acres, was let on a 99 years leafe, in 1706, by one of the Earls of Barrymore, for 
1 80L a year, and will now produce upwards of 4,000 L a year. Part of the eftate of the 
writer's eftimable friend, and afFe6kionate kinfman. Colonel Hodder, in the county of 
Limerick, let on a one-and-thirty years leafe, in I77i» is about to be re-let to the prefent 
tenants for four times the rent they now pay ; and yet others have offered ftill more. 

* The writer has been fitvouned with an accurate return from the diocefe of Cloyne ; 
which ftates the number of beneficed clergymen at ^6, and their revenues at upwards of 
40,oo61. a year. He has been credibly informed that the living of Middleton, in that diocefe, 
which now yields 2,5001. a year, yielded but 900I. a year about 23 years ago. In the 
little diocefe of Rofs, which is chiefly under tillage, there are 8 livings worth a thoufand a 
yeari and upwards. 

H H more 
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more than doubled ; the exports alfo^ if the real value be taken, have 
more than doubled ; and the (hipping of Britain employed in the trade of 
Ireland have been greatly augmented. The coal alone, porchafed by the 
latter from the former, employs 250,346 tons of (hipping more than 31 
years ago; and the com, fent by the latter to the former, require? near 
100,000; and might be increafed in quantity, fo as to require, at leaft^ 
100,000 more. 
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SECTION IV. 

Ejffe^s of the Corn Bounties on the Roman Catholic Population. 

BUT there is a fmgularly important and interefUng political light in 
which the extenfion of tillage, occafioned by this pregnant ad, de- 
ferves to be attentively viewed. It has obvioufly and unqueftionably tend* 
ed, in a moft eminent manner, to enrich and to augment the Roman Ca* 
tholic population of Ireland. An4 there can be little dqubt that it will 
continue to do fo, with unabated efficacy; and thus progreifively increafe 
the weight and influence of that population in the political fcale of the em* 
pire. 

Powerfully feconded by feveral contemporary a£U of a patriotic nature^ 
it has produced, and is adually producing a moft momentous change in 
the circumftances (^ Ireland, which no wife ftatefman will overiook. The 
change which it has produced, and which it is annually perfedionating, 
with increafed velocity, has already rendered unfuitable and dangerous aU 
the meafures of former times. It has already completely and finally pre* 
eluded the poffibility of recurring to them. It has iiiggefted to wife men 
the expediency of others of an oppofite nature. And without diftuibance 
it will naturally and inevitably infure their adoption. To exclude, for in. 
jlance, from the enjoyment g£ political equality, under a freeconftitutiony 
like that of Britain, upwards of four millions of people^ annually increafing 
in wealth and number, and adually conftituting thr€e-iburti;ia of the pq>a* 
lation of the empire, and four-fifths of that of the \^uable and unTanquHh* 
able country in which they live, may be, in the o{»nion of fome, a very 
laudable and a very fpirited undertaking ; but there are not wanting others 
who find themfelves prepared to pronounce it as egregions a pu^ility as 
ever engaged the uninformed mind of a fchool-boy« 

The ingenuity and addrefs of party-leaders, aided by the declamations and 
arguments of ephemeral writers, may eSe& die altenme adoption and rejec* 
don of foedfic meafures. But the circumftances of a people, or thofe of a 
taft portion of a people, will fpeedily render abortive all meafures incompa- 
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dble with thefe circumftances ; and flowly and imperceptibly, but furely in- 
troduce and eftablifh that fyftem of policy, whatever it may be, which is bell 
calculated to afford the greateft degree of general fatisla£tion» If the ad- 
miilion of Irifh Roman Catholics into the imperial legiilature were manifeftly 
and unequivocally repugnant to the welfare of England, their exclufion 
would (land juftified upon the beft principles of government. But if it be 
demonftrably conducive to the welfere of the empire, and iaconfiitent only 
with the fenfelefs and artificial prejudices of the doltifh part of the Englilh 
commmunity, it feems juftifiable upon no principle that fliould govern the 
condufl of a ftatefmanr If the circumftances of the Irifh Roman Catholics 
be not fuch as entitle them to claim the furrender of a partial privilege, if 
they be net fuch as entitle them to equal deference, on the part of govern* 
ment, then let that privilege be pertinadoufly maintained, in compliance with 
the prejudices of Englifhmen, let that deference be fhewn to Proteftants 
alone*. But whoever will take the trouble to view their cnrcumftances, in a. 
minute difpaflionate and ftatefman-like manner, will afluredly find fufScient 
reafon for thinking that acquiefcence and refpe£t are much more politic 
than inflexibility and contempt. 

To fuit the xheafures of government and mode of governing to the cir- 
comftances of a nation is true political prudence; and never fails to pro-* 
duce the happieft effefts.. On the contrary, to perfift in meafures inappli-t 
cable to the circumftances of a nation^ and to govern in a manner incon- 
iiftent with the prevailing intereftis and opinions, betrays a high degree 
of political fatuity; and, in moft cafes, is followed by the ruin of the ftate. 
The Commons of England, in the reign of Henry the iSeventh, were defti* 
tute of weight; but the flow and unoWerved progrefe and effeas of com^ 
merce nifed them it'tbe reigns which fiicceeded; until, in that of Charles^ 
ike Firft, they acquiiM a' real preponderating influence which that un* 
fortunate monarch did not fuffidently perceive; and to which therefore he 
did not feafotiably fuit his meafures. The Roman Catholics of Ireland 
havje dfen, and are rifing like the Commons of England, but with muclif 
greater rapidity; and every loyal^ unprejudiced and refleSing man pro* 
babfy feels aftrong wilBi already that the meafures of government, with re>> 
gardto thittiy may fpeedily affume a much more conciliatory dfpeft and 
be much n^re fatisfa&ory than heretofore. 

But this ad not only allisred the Roman Catholics into a* fingularly 

advantageous purfuit, it has likewife enfured to them the moft powerful 

3 protec- 
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proteSion whfle engaged therein. It has given them proteftors \7h0ie 
fentiments may be hoftile to their elevation ; but whofe intereft will in- 
evitably compel them to continue then* proteflion, until the infiant Hercules 
fliall have acquired fufficient ftrength. The Prelbyterian weaver of the 
north will readily make common caufe with the Roman Catholic farmer 
of the fouthy who contributes to find him. The Proteftant landlord will 
always be the vigilant proteftor of his Roman Catholic tenant's Iburce of 
wealth. He will draw his fword in its defence as promptly as he would in 
that of his own purfe, which mufl from thence be filled. 

Even the Prdteffauit clergy, who may haftily and vulgarly be confidered 
as the profeffional adverfaries of the Roman Catholics, but among whom, 
in truth, religious enmity is rarely difcemible, would be difpofed to raife 
as violent an outcry if the tillage of Ireland were obflruded or deprefled, 
as ever their brethren in England raifed againft popery. The tithe agiftment 
which had been only forbidden to be demanded by a precipitate refolution 
of the Houfe of Commons, in the year 1735, is now finally abolifhed, by 
the 40 G. in. c. 23.; lb that the Proteflant clergy are adually dependant^ 
for diehr revenues, chiefly oii tillage, with which thefe* revenues muft ne- 
ceflarily be commenfurate. 

The people of England too, of whofe fhipping upwards of 600,000 ton$ 
are aftually employed in the export trad^ of Ireland ; who carry on about 
three-fourths of its commercial bufinefs * ; whofe manufadures are encou- 
raged by a vaft annual influx of money, from Ireland, and who require a 
perpetual fupply of com from other countries, will not, it is natural to pre- - 
fume, be fo far blinded by their long dormant, lately revived, abfurd and i 
impolitic enmity of popery, as to fandion, after refledlion^ any meafure / 
which may be difcovered to have a tendency to difcourage the agriculture 
of Ireland; and thereby diminifh their gains, curtail their fupply of food, ,, 
and render their Irifh debtors unable to anfwer their demands. No ; it might : 
rather be prefumed that they would confult their interefl better; ,and with ^ 
that in view, hold forth every poflible encouragement to the cultivators of / 

* The real value of the goods exported from^ and imported into Irelaihd, oqe year with ano- • 
ther, .19 near zq milliona fterling. The Britifh merchants who carry on three-fourthe of this . 
ti»de» muft confequently gain, at 8 per cent, profit, i,6oo,oool. annually, exdufi^e of the • 
prY>fit9 of freight* . . 
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Ireland; and by doing fo, effeflually promote that caufe which they have 
been weakly and wickedly taught to decry. And with them every Irifli 
Proteftant, in every branch of public bufinefs, muft co-operate. 

The aft in queftion has, moreover, had the effefl: of creating a powerful 
though latent principle of union among Irifhmen, which, in the unlikely 
event of a recurrence to meafures calculated to diminifh the profits of til- 
lage in Ireland, would aifuredly manifefl itfelf with formidable and reftfllefs 
energy. The manufactures of Birmingham, of Paifley, of Manchefter or 
of Wakefield, may experience an interval of depreffion, and thofe who are 
fubfifted by them, be, in confequence, turned adrift to inlift in the army, 
or with difficulty reftrained from outrages by a military force. But let 
the tillage of Ireland, that great and principal fource of its prefent and 
future profj^erity and flrength; that mine which annually increafes the 
riches both of the Proteftant and Roman Catholic laity and clergy; let that 
be obftrudied, or rendered lefs profitable, for any length of time, and it is 
not a wretched mob of fickly manufadurers that will be raifed; but the 
whole population of a country, crowded with warlike inhabitants^ and 
abounding in enterprifing and intelligent men. 

From the Roman Catholics, then, as well as from the Proteftant land- 
lords and clergy of Ireland, the prefent Chancellor of the Irifli Exche- 
qu^ feems entitled to an ample tribute of gratitude ; notwithftanding 
his vigilant, invariable and indefatigable oppofidon to the well warrant- 
ed claims and juft expectations of die former : an oppofition, however^ 
which the Roman Catholics muft admit, has ever been fr^e^om 
that petulance, acerbity and malice which have charaderifed the oppofi- 
don of others. 

No feries of energetic declamations, on the part of the Roman Catholics 
no feries of fatisfadtory and conciliatory profeffions; no feries of irrefuta- 
ble arguments, grounded on principles of religion, could have fo effedual- 
ly ferved their caufe, in the end, as the aft under confideration. It has 
allured them into a purfuit, confeffedly calculated, in a peculiar manner, 
to increafe their wealth and numeral force; and confequently, to fupply 
them, in an augmenting ratio, with the true requifites for rendering their 
<voice efficacioufly audible, without the neceffity of having recourfe to 
thofe paralyfing and hazardous expedients, which individuals^ with more 
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ambition and avarice than prudence and patriotifm, might be difpofed to 
urge. 

Whether the Chancellor of the Irifh Exchequer forefaw all the diflant, 
but inevitable effeds of his feafonable and patriotic meafure, and the com- 
bination or involution of heterogeneous interefts which it was likely to oc- 
cafion, the writer has never yet had an opportunity of learning. To pre- 
fume that he did not, would be to detraft from his reputed political fagar- 
dty. There feems no fit groimd for believing that the Chancellor of the 
Irifh Exchequer did not know, when framing the ad in queflion, that a 
very great majority of the Irifh people profefTed the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion; that the proportion of Roman Catholics to Proteflants was 
much greater in the country than in the towns; and that it was infinitely 
more fo in almofl all thofe counties where tillage was mofl likely to be pur- 
fued, than in thofe wherein the linen manufacture gave employment to 
the induflrious. It cannot eafily- W believed, that he was incapable of per- 
ceiving Ae truth of this opinion, which mufl have prefented itfelf to the 
mind of every man of reflexion, acquainted with human nature, that a 
propenfity to efnploy their capitals on land would be great, among the 
Roman CathoKcs, in proportion to the reflraints which they formerly la- 
boured under m that refpeft, and which had but jufl been removed; efpe- 
ciaJly as fmall capitals could no otherwife be employed with fo great eflped. 
It cannot eafily be believed, tlttit he did not forefee that a fedulous purfuit of 
tillage, encouraged by the bounties of his ad, would fpeedily enrich thofe 
xeho purfued it ; and eminently conduce to the augmentation of their 
number. It cannot eafily be believed, that he was not aware of this 
indifputable truth, that in proportion as the wealth and number of any 
defcription of people in a community increafe, an oppofition to their juft 
claims mufl decline and grow feeble. It cannot eafily be believed, that he 
overlooked this truth alfo, that as all defcriptionsr and claffes of the Irifh 
people were likely to^ derive, in fome way or other, important benefits from 
an a£Hve and fuccefsful purfuit of tillage, every attempt to refume or defeat 
the meafuresto which fuch purfuit was attributable, would be fh-enuoufly*, 
perhaps violently, certainly effe&ually refifled, not merely by the Roman 
Catholics, whofe wealth and number mufl of neceffity be annually aug- 
mented under the operation of thefe meafores, but by the whole of the 
Irifh community. All this feems difficult to believe, the writer therefore 
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cannot hefitate to pronounce Mr. Fofter as great a bene&dor to the Roman 
Catholics, as he has unqueftionably proved himfelf to be to the Irifli nati(Hi 
at large. 

. The change^ in the condition of the Roman Catholics, which the ex- 
tenfion of tillage, in Ireland, and the increafmg profit accruing from thajt 
purfuit, have occafioned, and will complete, is one of thofe great national 
circumftances which ordinary baffle the counterading ingenuity and force 
of man; and produce their natural effeds in due feafon. 

Had the Roman Catho]ics been the only clafs of people benefit^ there- 
by, the means of their advancement might, but not without very confi- 
derable danger and difficulty, be reduced within their former compais. But 
almoft every defcription of perfons^ in the United ELingdomy will be found 
to derive, in fome way or other, a greater or lefs benefit from a fuccefsful 
purfuit of tillage jn Ireland. So that it is impoflible to pbftrud the ad- 
vancement of the Roman Catholics, without, at the fame time, injuring 
many who may deprecate their elevation. And it cannot be (uji^f^ tha^t 
any adminiftration, it matters not on what principles it may be formed^ 
will exhibit fuch an evidence of political imprudence as to do fo« , . 

Here one caimot help turning afide, for a moment, to contemplate the 
blindnefs of man, and the paramount agency of God. The endeavours 
which wejfe ufed, in former times, to baniih tjie Roman Catholics from the 
towns, had the effed of rendering the rural population chiefly Roman Ca^ 
tholic. In very many parilhes, in the greateft tillage counties in Ireland^ 
there is fcarcely a Proteftant to be found: in feveral not a fmgle one*, 
Thie labour of that population has become the principle caufe of augment- 
ing the wealth of the nation; and operating thus, under the intereAed 
protedion of all defcriptions of people, mufl ultimately furnifh the defcend- 
ants of the banifhed with the only fure means of obtaining apvticipatioi^ 
of every political benefit with the defcendants of thofe who deprived tliem 
of all. The Proteftant clergy, naturally purfuing their own worldly in- 
terefts, muft find themfelves urged to difcountenamce and exclaim againft 
every meafure likely to impede the tillage of Ireland, or, in other words, 
likely to obftruQ: the future advancement of the Roman Catholics. The 

• ^ee Table marked XXVIII. b the Appeodit. 
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Proteflant landlords of Ireland may, either in their own country, or in 
that which they have fhamefully and inconfiderately preferred before their 
own, unite in refiftance to the Roman Catholic claims: but they aire evi- 
dently placed, by the operation of felf-intereft, imder a neceffity of for- 
warding the caufe of their Roman Catholic countrymen as efiedually, 
though in a tardy or circuitous manner, as if they were publicly to unite, 
as they ought to do, in fupporting it. Under the fame neceffity, the 
feveral defcriptions of people in En^and, who derive benefit from the 
commerce and wealth of Ireland, feem alfo to be placed ; as are evidently 
theProteftant traders of Ireland. And thus it is that the felf-intereft of fubor- 
dins^te agents is made to work in behalf of the welfare of thofe whofe wel- 
fare they have leaft in view. 

The great extenfion of the linen manufafture, which happened after 
the year 1782, was, no doubt, greatly conducive to the augmentation of 
the wealth and flrength of Ireland. But although the value of the ex- 
ported produce of the Irifh loom has . always exceeded that* of Irifh 
tillage, the encouragement given to the latter has proved, and may prove 
of infinitely greater benefit to Ireland, and it might be faid to the Em- 
pire at large, than the utmoft extenfion of which the linen or any other 
manufafture is fufceptible. Over every manufafture, the extenfion of 
tillage has this important advantage, that it induces the greateft increafe 
of people, and, at the fame time, an increafe of the means of fupport- 
ing them; and alfo an increafe of the means of purchafing from manu- 
fa&urers, of all defcriptions, the varied produce of their labour. With 
the aid, almoft folely, of the plough, the pafture and the linen-loom 
(for Irifh induftry can fcarcely be faid to have been direfted to any other 
expedients,) Ireland foon rofe, under feveral difadvantages, to a very 
high place among the nations of Europe. And there can be no doubt 
that, chiefly by the aid of the firft, if it experience that fbftering care 
which thelaft, its inferiour, has uniformly experienced, Ireland will fpeedily 
make, as Sir William Temple faid fhe was qualified* to make, ^^ a mighty 
acceffion of wealth and ftrength to the crown of England.'* 
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SECTION V. 

National Dijlin^ion ultimately attained by Ireland. 

nPHE progrefs of Ireland towards that diftinguifhed place, among 
-*- European nations, which nature has qualified her to hold, became 
extremely rapid, foon after her independence was eftabliflied, and her 
agriculture encouraged ; much more fo than that of any other country ; 
as was truly affirmed, on the eve of the union, by the author of the 
meafure juft difmiffed, and to which that accelerated progrefs was chiefly 
owing. And there cannot be a doubt, that, notwithftanding the recurrence 
of war, that progrefs would have been much more rapid, had fhe not ftill 
continued to labour under a fort of commercial impotency ; and had it not 
been for a feries of unpropitious events, occafioned by the weaknefs of fome^ 
and the wickednefs of others. Notwithftanding thefe circumftances and 
events, however, Ireland has already attained a place in the fecond clafs of 
European nations; and has rifen to a ftate which may, upon the whole, be con- 
fidered as at leaft equal to that of Britain, about the acceffion of George IT. 

There appeared fufficient ground for computing the population of 
Ireland, in 1804, at 5,395,436 fouls ; and the average annual increafe 
at 91,448 *. If fuch were really the fad, and fubfequent refearches 
have ftrongly conduced to fubftantiate the computation, it muft, in 1808, 
be upwards of 5,500,000 ; and confequently on a par with the population 
of England, about the time of the revolution, according to the -computa- 
tion of Gregory Bling ; but according to the computations of others, who, 
it is believed, arrived much nearer to the truth, within about one million 
and a half of its then amount. 

The value of the goods exported from Ireland, in the year ended 5th 
January 1 808, was 10,260,7551.!; that of the goods exported fromEngland, 
©nan average of three years, ended in 1728, or about the acceffion of 

* Inquiry into the Population of Ireland. 

f On an average of 4 years, ended in 1788 the value - Livrcs. £. 

of the exports of France wai - . - - 354^23^ocx^ or 14,767,625 

4 hat of the imports . - • . 301,727,000 or 12,571,959 

George 
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George the Second, was, according to Mr. Chalmers, /ygi 8,406!. • ; con- 
fequently, allowing, on one hand, for the depreciation of money, and on 
the other, for the omiiQion of feveral articles exported from Ireland, and 
noticed by Mr. Marlhall, in his evidence before the Exchange committee 
in 1804 9 Ireland may, in this refpeft, be confidered as equal to England 
then. But the export trade of the former was, in one point, more bene- 
ficial to the country than that of the latter ; as it confided almoft wholly in 
native produfts ; the foreign goods exported amounting to no more than 
150,370!., which was by no meams the cafe with the trade of England. 
The number of tons of fhipping, employed in the export trade of Ireland, 
in the year ending the 5th January 1808, was 786,220; the number em- 
ployed in that of England, in the year 1770, only 38 years ago, was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Chalmers's chronological table of commerce, 760,971 ; confe- 
quently, in this refpeS:, Ireland, in the year ended in 1 808, nearly equalled 
England, fhortly before the commencement of the American war, and its 
concomitant French, Spanifh,. and Dutch wars. The value of the car- 
gpes, then exported from England, was 14,266,654, or according to the 
prices c^irrent, about 1 7 millions ; or 7 millions more than the value of 
the cargoes exported from Ireland in the year adduced t- The grofs 
receipt of the ordinary revenue of Ireland wa^, in the year ended in 
5th January 1808, 5,551,6691. The nett income of England, arifing 
fromcufloms, exdfe, land, and polls, amounted, in the year 1691, when 
flie was deeply engaged in war, to 4,249^,757 1. J So that taking to account the 
extraordinary refources of Ireland, and allovnng for the diflPerence between 
the grofs and nett receipts, and for the depreciation of money, the fupe- 
riority of England, with refpedk to revenue, in the time of King William's 
wars, over Ireland, as at prefent, will not be found fuch as to render the 
comparifon unfuitable to the drift of thefe pages. The revenue of the 
Engliih crown, in the reign of King James the Second, when it was 
higher than at any former period, fcarcely exceeded two millions. The 
grofs income of the Poft-office of Ireland, amounted in the year ended 
5th January 1 808, to 1 5^,7491., that of the Poft-ofEce of England, foreign 
and domeftic, in 1764, to 281,5351. § The average annual quantity of 

• Chalmers' Eftimate, p. 1 1 2. f 40K per cent, is at prefent confidered as the dif- 

ference between the real and official value of Britifh merchandize. 

X Aftle's Tranfcript. Chalmers, p 64. § Chahncrs' Eftimate, p. 132. 

112 , com 
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com of all forts exported from Ireland laft year, was 875,096 barrels be- 
y<Mid the quantity imported ; the greateft average excefs ever exported 
from England was 1,080,077 qrs., which was not more than about 
twice the quantity from the former ; or if the refpedive areas of the two 
countries be confidered, nearly the fame proportion of redundant corn. 
The rental of England, about the time of the revolution, was eftimated 
by Gregory King at 10 millions (lerling, andbySirWilliamPettyat 8 millions. 
The rental of Ireland cannot be at prefent eftimated at lefs than 1 5 millions. 
Of twenty-five European ftates, whereof M.Boetticher of Konigfberg has 
given ftatiftical tables, Ireland is, in point of population, furpafied by eight 
only, viz. England, France, Ruflia, Turkey, the Auftrian dominions, 
Poland* before its partition, Spain, and the two Sicilies ; in point of 
revenue by fix, namely, the foregoing ones, except Poland, and the two 
Sicilies ; in point of magnitude of capital city, by fix, viz. England, 
France, Ruflia, Turkey, the United Provinces, and the Auftriaa 
dominions t ; and in point of denfity of population, by the United Pro- 

f ComparifoDy *in number of houfes, between the principal cities and towns of Ireland, 
and others of note on the continent^ as the latter are exhibited in the ftatiftical tables of 
J. G. Boetticher of Konigfberg* 



Dublin 

Cork - 

Waterford 

Drogheda 

Belfaft 

Limerick - 

Kilkenny 

Newry 

Dungarvon • 

Clonmel 

Wexf6rd 

Youghai - 

Galway - 

Bandon 

Sligo 

Londonderry 

Dundalk 

Kinfale 



Houfet. 
16,023 

♦7>ooo 
3>io7 

3,087 

^*979 
1,543 

1*503 

- 1*377 

- 1*349 
«>34o 
1*223 
1,212 
1,196 
1,172 

^»54 

- x>o83 
1,036 



Inhabituits. 
I721O91 
61,250 



Madrid 

Rotterdam 

Altona 

Breflaw 

Warfaw 

Frankfort on Main 

Munich 

Manheim 

Leipfic . 

Frankfort on Oder 

Drontheim 

Laufanne 

Gotha 

Ofnabure 

StraUund 

Zurich 

Berne 

Cottingen 



Hoofes. Tnhabittntt. 
13,000 140,000 

6,620 48jOOO 

3*150 

3>o5d 
3,018 

SfOoo 

1,700 
1,548 
1,400 
1,320 
1*308 
1*300 

M54 
1,250 
1,200 
1,200 

1*093 
x,ooo 



• The writer has been fumiflied wHh a return (aid to he taken from the hooka of the colleaort of the heartK- 
money and window tax, by which there appear to be 17,267 fouls in that part of Cork which lies north, of the 
riv«r Lee. This number at 8j to a houfe ghres 3,115 houfes, which with thoTe in that part of the city which 
was accurately furv«ycd,makc 5,909, leaving only xppi for the central part, of which no fiirvey has been lately 

vinces« 
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vinces, and the two Sicilies only. In refpe£t of population and revenue, 
taken together, Ireland may be conlidered as on a par with the late domi- 
nions of the King of Pruffia : the population of the latter but very little ex- 
ceeding that of the former ; and its revenue falling (hort of the ordinary 
revenue of Ireland, by near two millions. In all refpeds, except denfity 
of population, in the inftance of the United Provinces, and the two Sicilies, 
Ireland ranks, in the fcale of European nations, above theUnitedProvinces, 
Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Bavaria, Switzerland, Saxony, the State 
df the Church, Sardinia, Tufcany,'Genoa, and theEle&orates of Cologne, 
Mentz, Bninfwick, and Triers taken together. 

So thjLt in all refpeds, coUedively confidered, (he may fairly be reckon- 
ed as aAually belonging to, at leaft, the fecond clafs of European nations : 
in population, revenue, and wealth, taken together, as equal to England 
in the early part of the lad century, when the latter was dreaded and 
courted by her neighbouring nations: and in point of thofe natural advan- 
tages which favour the increafe of wealth and people, as fuperiour^ upon 
the whole, to almoft any other country in the world. 
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PART IV. 

OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH HAVE TENDED TO PREVENT A COM- 
PLETE FRUITION OF THE NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF IRELAND, 
SINCE THE REMOVAL OF THE PRINCIPAL CAUSES WHICH OPE- 
RATED IN RENDERING THEM COMPARATIVELY ABORTIVE; AND 
OF THE EFFECTS RESULTING FI^OM THESE CIRCUMSTANCES. 



SECTION I. 



Endeavours of the Irijh People^ to improve their Commercial and Poli- 
tical Conditions. 

THE progrefs of Ireland, towards national opulence and confpicuity, 
fubfequently to the liberation of her trade, and the eftabliihment 
of her legifladve independence, was, it mu(t be owned, extraordinarily 
rapid. It certainly, however, would have been both more rapid and more 
permanent, had her legiflature a&ed in canfonmty with principles of 
national independence ; and evinced a becoming folicitude for her prof- 
perity, by the adoption of thofe meafures which were, confeffedly, want- 
ing to place her, in point of commercial protefiion, on a level with other 
independent nations ; and efpedally, had that religious harmony, which 
enabled the people of Ireland to affert thdr rights, and which wasfo favourable 
to the purfuits of the induftrious, beoi fufiered to prevail, until the 
firong and inveterate fufpidons, biafes, and prejudices of individuals, 
which were 4aily declining, had grown feeble and inoperative. But h 
eaiily were the majority of the Irilh Ic^ature fwayed to fupport the 
meafures of fuccef&ve adminifhations, uniformly more interefted in be- 
half of Britain than of Ireland, that it was in vain to ezped the former, 
without fome reformation in the Lower Houfe of Parliament : and as for 
the latter, it feems to have been unfortunately as incompatible with the 
projects of fbtefmen, as it was with the views of £t£tionarie8. 

3 TbMt 
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That requifite protedion of the infant manufadures of Ireland, which 
the Irifh people had fo importunately folicited, and warrantably demanded, 
was perdnadoufly withheld by their mercenary Parliament. The pro- 
duce of Britifh induftry was (till fuffered to ^ter the Iriih market with- 
out obftru£tion ; while that of Iriih induftry was excluded from the 
market of Britain, by duties amounting to prohibitions *. 

A noble Lord, of confiderable talents, and much commercial refearch, 
took occafion to animadvert on the fuppofed prefumption and folly of 
his countrymen, the Irifh, in aiming at the impofition of fuch duties 
on the importation of Britiih manufactures, as were tieceifary to afford 
due protection to their own f. His Lordfhip, exhorted the people of 
Ireland to confine their indufbry prudently to one or two branches of 
trade; affirming that if they engaged in many, they would fucceed 
in none. But his lordfhip either wilfully, or intentionally overlook- 
ed the limited inutility of a free trade to all the different markets of 
the world, unlefs the people who poflefled a power of engaging in fuch 
trade were competent to fupply the commodities therein refpeftively 
in demand. His Lordfhip likewife overlooked the fteps which Britain 
had fuccefsfuUy taken in behalf of her own manufadures ; and which 
necefTarily became a guiding example, of no fmall influence, with the 
people of Ireland. His Lordfhip, moreover, was either not aware of^ or 
not fufEcIently ImprefTed with the truth of Adam Smith's remark, *' that 
to prohibit a great nation from employing their ftock and indufby in the 
way that they judge moft advantageous to^emfelves, is a manifeft vbla« 
ticMiof the moft facred rights of mankind J.'* 

The people of Ireland, having eflablifhed the independence of their 
country, felt themfelves in pofleffion of an indifputable right to encou- 
rage national induftry, in whatever fhape, or whatever manner they 
might occafionally think fit. And they juftly confidered the habitual 
oppofition of their government, to meafures correfpondent with the exer- 
cife of this right, as an evidence of a want of due patriotifm ; and a prac- 
tical proof of a recurrence to that fubferviency to the views o£ the Britifh 
government^ which had fo long, and in fo great a degree, proved inju- 

m ■' " ' ' ■ III! I ■ I ■ f ■ II ■ 11 M ■ ^ I I 11^— »—^^^ 

* See Schedule of Duties, part zd* Se£Uon2. f Obfervationa on the trade and 

manufaAures of Ireland by Lord Sheffield. % Wealth of Nations, v. ii. p. 86. 
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rious to Ireland ; and which, with the happiefl effects, had been reftrained, 
for afeafon, by the loud remonftrances of a united people. 

A view of the probable mifchievous eflfefts of this fubferviency, a per- 
fuafion of the neceflity of prote&ing duties, in order to render the free 
trade available, defpair of obtaining fuch duties, or indeed any other re- 
quifite commercial advantage, inconfiflent with the fuppofed intereft of 
Britain, from the Parliament conftituted as it was; together with other 
motives equally cogent and juft, inclined many loyal and moderate men, 
who deprecated parliamentary reform on the broad and pernicious prin- 
ciples which were then popular, to fuch a qualified and limited reform, 
as might give the conftituent body more influence than it had enjoyed 
over the dediions of the Legiilatiire. 

This momentous queftion was firft introduced into the Houfe of Com- 
mons, towards the clofe of the year 1783, by the celebrated orator Mr. 
Flood. But its obvious incompatibility with the views of the venal and 
avaricious, prepared for it a moft determined oppofition from a vaft ma^ 
jority of that aflembly, on that, and all fubfequent occafions. The cir- 
cumflance indeed of its having been obtruded, on the legitimate reprefen- 
tatives of the nation, by a deliberative body of armed delegates, fitting in 
the Metropolis, and, as it were, bearding the Legiflature, and the plan which 
accompanied it tending rather to the ruin, than to the renovation of the 
conftitution •, amply juftified its rejeflionin 1783. The ardour of its ad- 
vocates was, however, far from being damped by difcomfiture. Mr. 

♦ The plan of parliamentary reform^ propofed by Mr. Floods at the inftance of the con- 
Teution of delegates, extended the right of fuffrage, in cities and boroughs, to all Pro* 
teftanU poflefied of leafehold property, for 31 years, of the annual value of 40 (hillings ; 
and augmented the number of freeholders, in all decayed boroughs, to 70, in the province 
of Leinfter, 100 in thofe of Mjjnfter and Connaught, and 200 in that of Ulfter ; fuch 
numbers being made up, when necefTary, from the neighbouring panfhes. This was equiva- 
lent to a total abolition of the decayed or clofe boroughs: an abolition which, however it might 
bring the fyftem of civil polity nearer to theoretical perfe^ion, would very probably have 
been ultimately produdive of much greater mifchief than it was expefled to remove. To 
diminiih the influence of the executive power, in the lower Houfe of Parliament, was cer- 
tainly advifeable; but this plan would evidently have confined it within a much narrower fphere 
than was requifite to the full enjoyment of the benefits of the conftitution, or than perhaps 
was confillent with its pre£ervation. The queftion of parliamentary reform having, however, ' 
Fallen into very general difrepute of late, it feems unfeafonaUe to diiicufs it here. 

K K Flood 
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Henceforward Roman Catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform 
became blended together : and, in the end, owing to an unfortunate 
vitiation of principle among thofe who fupported thefe meafures, wcxe 
confidered, and notunjuftly, as the watch words of rebellion. 
» The very favourable and conciliatory fentiments towards the Roman 
Catholics, which were expreffed at this meeting, and on various other oc- 
cafions, both before and after; the condud, correfpondent therewith, 
which was almoft univerfally obferved by the Proteftant body ; the ex* 
ample of liberality which was fet by the volunteers of Belfaft, who went in 
a body to the Roman Catholic chapel, in that town, to hear a fermon 
preached for the purpofe of collecting money for the embellifhment of the 
chapel; the example of confidence fet by the volunteers of Granai-d, wha 
paid ferjeants for inftruding, in military exercifes, their Roman Catholic 
neighbours; anda thoufand other inftances, in all parts of Ireland, of con- 
ciliation, liberality, amity and confidence, on the part of the Proteftants, 
towards the Roman Catholics, and which were multiplied in proportion, 
^ the feafon for exertion feemed to approach, had the neceflary effeds of 
creating the utmoft harmony between them, and uniting them clofely to-, 
gether: and the further effed, confequent on thefe, of exciting no fmalL 
degree of apprehenfion among thofe whofe meafures required a difunion 
of the Irifli people. 

The afped of the political condition of Ireland gradually underwent 2t 
moft defirable change. Cordiality between the Proteftants and Roman 
Catholics was now at its height. The partiality and infolence of thefub-^ 
ordinate agents of the executive government, which the Roman Catholics 
had frequently reafon to complain of, was every where induftrioufly dit 
countenanced and reftrained. 'J'he laws became refpeded by all alike. 
The Roman Catholics, to whom they had long proved a fource of terror, 
rather than relief, flew to them for protedion, equally with the Proteftants; 
and, on various occafions, evinced the utmoft alacrity in carrying them in- 
to eflFed. The Roman Catholic clergy, treated with liberaUty, kindnefe, 
attention and refped, began to aflMl at thofe meetin s, where their pre- 
sence wa^ becoming. Irifli gentlemen, of the Roman Catholic religion, 
who had.ferved in the armies of foreign princes, or refided, without occu- 
pation, abroad, now returned to their native country; and by the polite- 
nefs of their manners, liberality of their fentiments, and refpedability of 

their 
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their chara&eris, attradied, in an eminent manner, the efteem of their. Pro- 
teftant aflbciates. Every thing tending to revive the recolle&ion of for- 
mer animofity was fcrupuloufly avoided. The attradive and amiable 
qualities of the Irifh charader fuffered obfcuration no longer. Ireland 
feemed to rife from a long trance, to the enjoyment of the utmoft internal 
peace and felicity. But, alas 1 the feafon of tranquillity, union and ftrength, 
was of fliort duration^ 

The great and growing difcontent of the Irifh, on the fubjeA of proteft- 
ing duties, and their undiminifhed ardour in purfuit of parliamentary re* 
formation, at length induced the Bridfh miniftry to prepare for the eftab- 
lifhment of fuch a commercial intercourfe, between the fifler kingdoms, 
as might prove equally fatisfadory to both; and thus conduce to divert 
the people of Ireland from aiming at that fpeculadve meafure, which, in 
the event of its accompliihment, might have proved introdudory to a fimi- 
lar one in Britain; and which, moreover, might have ulumately operated 
in deftroying the conflituUon and difmembering the empire. 

With the view of obtaining the requisite informadon for the arrangement 
of a fyftem of this nature, the Lords of the Committee of the Britifli Privy 
Council were dire&ed to inveftigate the trade between Britain and Ireland^ 
9nd to endeavour to afcertain how far the wifhes of the mercantile body 
of the latter could be complied with, confiftently with the welfare of the 
former.. And in juftice to the Lords who compofed that committee, it is 
befitting to obferve, that the general tenour of the queftions, put to the dif- 
ferent manufadurers who were examined, feemed to evince, on the part of 
the examiners, juft and liberal notions of trade, and the abfence of all un^ 
becoming partiality to either kingdom. 

With the kifojmation thus obtained, there was formed, for the confider- 
ation of the Parliaments of both kingdoms, a fyftem of commercial inter- 
courfe, confifling originally of ten propofidons. This fyftem was, in the 
firft inftance, prefented in February 1 785, to the Irifh Houfe of Commons; 
where, no folid objedion being urged againft it, for, in truth, it was not 
liable to any fuch, on the ground of reciprocity, it was affented to with 
ftrong fendments of approbation and gratitude. 

About three months after, Mr. Flood again brought forward the queftioa 
of reform, the zeal of the advocates whereof had already been confiderably 
abated by the profpe^l of a fatisfa^ory conunercial iatercoxufe between the 

two 
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two kingdom& It was oppofed as before, thpugh, on this occafion, tht 
plan was left as it ought to have been on former ones^ entirely to the dis- 
cretion of Parliament, 

The commercial fyftem, on being tranfmitted back to England, with tht 
ian£tion of the Irifh Parliament, miderwent a long, minute, and, in fome re- 
fpeds, captious examination in the Britifh Houfe of Commons; and, at 
length, in confequence of the peifeverance of oppofition, and the accumu- 
lated remonftrances of merchants and manu£aidurers, Mr. Pitt, its powerful 
defender, found himfelf under the neceffity of confenting to its being con- 
ftituted of twenty propofitions^ ditfering ^entially from the original ten ; 
and containing wherewithal to irritate the Irifh people, and tranfmute their 
recent fatisfadion into the utmoft difcontent 

Accordingly, on being introduced, in its modified ftate, into the Irifh 
Houfe of Commons, it excited a high degree of difapprobation and indig- 
nation ; grounded, however, rather on a qualified refumption of a power, 
on the part of Britain, to regulate the concerns of Ireland, than on any 
ireal, permanennt and extenfive commercial difadvantage to the latter: as> 
indeed, was fully fiiewn by the then Secretary of State, Mr. Hutchinfon, 
in a letter to his mercantile conftituents in Cork. 

In order to preclude the pebble mifchiefs which might refult from the 
various emergencies incident to a commercial compad: between two 
kingdoms, circumflanced as Britain and Ireland, it feemed requifite that 
a power, competent to make and enforce fuch future arrangements as 
might be found neceflary, fhould refide fomewhere. In framing the firfl 
fyflem of commercial intercourfe, to which the Irifh had cheerfully aflent- 
^, this was wholly overlooked. The people of Ireland could not expedt 
•that fuch a power fhould be exercifed by their Legiflature. On the other 
hand, they had too recently experienced the bad efFe£ls of legiflative fub- . 
ordination to admit c^ their acquiefcence in any fort of cond*oul on the 
part of the Legiflature of Britain, To leave future neceflary arrangements 
•to the dedfion of the refpeftive Legiflatures of the two kingdoms, would 
liave been to leave the fyflem incomplete, and to rifk its permanence ; as 
their uniform concurrence in the expediency of all future meafures, could, 
by no means, be expeded. The repugnance, therefore, of the people of 
Ireland to the exercife of that power, on the part of the Britifh Legiflature, 
which the laft fyflem involved, feemed to induce the neceffity of either 

of 
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of the foilowihg eacpedients: viz^ the eftablUhment of a board, conftituted 
of independent commiffioners, equally and impartially drawn from both 
kingdoms; carefully removed from the influence of government; and 
armed with adequate difcretionary power : or, a legiflative union. Whether 
the former expedient was ever thought on, or found liable to infuperable 
objedipns, it is quite unneceflary to inquire. The latter was adopted: and 
there is ample reafon to believe it was fo, foon after the Irifh Parliament 
had manifefted its difpleafure at that fyftem of commercial intercourfe to 
which the Britifh Parliapient had acceded. Lord Sackville eameftly re- 
commended it, io the debate on the commercial propofitions in the Britifh 
Houfe of Lords. But to carry this concealed e:ispedient into effeS, was an 
atchievement which required much time; much addrefs; much vigilance, 
with regard to opportunities ; much difcemment, with regard to fele£^n; 
much promptitude, and much energy, during the feafon of action: for 
the Parliament of Ireland had become attached to its ariftecracy; and the 
people of Ireland had been rendered enthufiaftic in behalf of national ia^ 
dependence, and exemption frx>m the paralyiing controul of Britain.-* 
Indeed, as the writer well remembers, it was conlidered as almoft amount*, 
ing to treafon againfl: the nation, to utter a fyllable in favour of a Union. 
The Parliamont was ftudious to preferve independence, chiefly on 
account of its tendency to enhance the fervices of individual members. 
The people were fhidious to prelerve it, becaufe it afforded them a better 
profpeA of patriotic meafures than they had before. But they were alfo 
anxious to reform the Parliament, in order to infure the adoption of thofe 
Bieafiures, which the private interefts of a majority of the members induced 
them to oppofe. 

In the debate on that conmiercial fyftem which involved a partial fur« 
render of Irift legiflative independence, Mr. Grattan, whofe obfervations 
feldom failed to make deep impreffions as well on the reprefentative, as on 
the conftjtuent part of the Irifli community ; and who generally experienced 
die moft unbounded applaufe of his coimtrymen, maintained, *^ that Parlia* 
ment was not omnipotent to accomplifh their own deftrudion, and propa** 
gate death to their fucceflbrs— that they, the Ihnitcfd truftees of delegated 
powers, bom for a particular purpofe, confined to a particular time, and 
bearing an inviohble relationfhip to the people who fent them to Parliament^ 
could not break that relationibip^ counteraffc that purpofe^ or derogate 

from 
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from thofe privileges they lived but to preferve — that they might put down 
the public caufe for a feafon; but another year would fee old conftitution 
advance the honours of his head; and the good conftitution of parliament 
fliaking off the prifon of the tomb to re-afcend in all its pomp and pride 
and plenitude of power." 

This fpeech, like moft of the fpeeches of that celebrated orator and 
patriot, was too raptufoufly and too univerfally admired, without doors^ 
and two generally fo within, to leave room for expe£dng a fpeedy accom- 
plifhment of a legiflative union, or of any other meafure analogous thereto. 
Few could have then been fo credulous, or fo fanguine as to believe in the 
poffibility of a complete accomplifhment of the views of the minifter, in 
the fhort fpace of fifteen years. In fad, had it not been for a prompt and 
dexterous improvement of fucceifive conjunctures, of a favourable nature, 
the Legiflatures of Britain and Ireland would have been as diftind at this 
day, as they then were. Such alfo would have been the cafe, had the 
people of Ireland been aware of the projed in contemplation; or conftantly 
apprehenfive of its being adopted : for under that impreffion, or that ap- 
prehenfion, deprecating an union as they did, even in a feafon of perplex- 
ity and difmay, they would have looked with fufpicion on every attempt to 
divide them; and induftrioufly have extinguiihed the caufes of that na- 
tional debility which facilitated the meafure. But it was ftudioufly kept 
from their view. They perceived no fymptom of its approach. And 
thofe few who might have fufpeded the minifter of being impreffed with 
its expediency, probably relied, for its preclufion, on that combination of 
public and private interefts, which feemed likely to govern the conduft of 
Parliament on queflions of a vital nature. The day of its accomplifhment, 
however, quickly approached. 

That amity and miion, among the Irifh people of all religions, which had 
been daily acquiring additional ftrength; which had begun to produce the 
happieft effeds in focial life ; which was evidently requifite to the welfisure 
of Ireland * ; which was fo ftridly confonant with the principles of Chrif*- 
tianity; and which, under a juft impreffion of the danger and abfurdity 



♦ Extrad from Lord Clare's fpeech in the Houfeof Lords, March 13th, 1793 • " I ^*- 
ment, as much as any naan, that religious bigotry, and religious diftindions^ (hould prevail 
among us. I very weU know they have proved the fource of bitter calamity to tlie people 
of Ireland, mi muft ncceffarily, fo long as they cxift, retard her progrefs as a nation." 

of 
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of its oppofite, was fo tnduftrioufly provided for by the Americans, during 
the infancy of their rifing republic * ; was gradually weakened by a fuc- 
ceflion of finiftrous events; and at length fo generally deftroyed, that the 
efiedhiation of the projeded union became fufficiently pra£ticable. 

* Extraft from an ad for eftabliihing religious freedom, paffed in the Afiembly of Vir- 
gink: - 

*' That out civil rights have no dependence on our religious opinions, more than our 
opinions in phyfic or geometry; that therefore the profcribing any citizen as unworthy the 
public confidence, by laying upon him an incapacity of being called, to offices of truft and 
emohunent, unlefs he poflefs or renounce this or that religious opinion, is depriving him inju- 
ifioufly qf thofe privileges and advantages to wUch^ in common with his fellow-citizens^ he 
h|s ^ qati^^ righj;." 
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SECTION IL 
Revival of religious Enmity* 

THE volunteers of Ulfter, on occafion of their being reviewed at Bel- 
faft, in July 1785, by the venerable earl of Charelmont, the com- 
mantier in chief of the volunteer army, prefented his lordihip with an ad- 
drefs, in which they manifefted a ftrong perfuafioi;i of the expediency of 
extending the right of fufirage to the Roman Catholics, in order to give 
the confUtuent body of Ireland that numeral importance which the wel- 
£su'e of the kingdom demonftrably required. His lordfhip, under the im« 
pulfe of public, or it may be of private confiderations, which it is unne- 
ceflary to undertake to difcover, e>inced, in his anfwer, fuch fentiments 
as left no room to doubt of his being adverfe to the meafure in queftion. 

This firft opportunity to difunite the Irilh people was eagerly embraced 
by thofe who deprecated the eSeds of national union. His Lordihip's 
anfwer, utterly irreconcileable with his apparent devotion to the Roman 
Catholic caufe at a fubfequent period, was induflrioufly publifhed in every 
part of the country. And fo great was the influence which that noble 
Lord had acquired over the volunteer army, by his patriotiim, his wifdom, 
and his moral worth ; that his fentiments, on the fubjed of Catholic- 
emancipation, thus prematurely and accidentally announced, were readily 
and, for the moft part, even without examinadon, adopted by a vaft ma- 
jority of thofe who confidered him as their commander in chief. Ap- 
prehenfion and diftruft were, in confequence, foon eafily revived among 
the Proteftants. 

But there being as yet no other than merely vifionary or ideal 
grounds for either, they both would have been gradually difGpated 
by the operation of thofe juft and liberal notions, with regard to reli- 
gion, and that imprecedented zeal for the welfare of Ireland which pre- 
vailed among Iriflimen of all defcriptions, had it not been for an event of 
an extremely unpropidous nature which foon afterwards occurred ; namely 
the infurredion of the peafantry in the province of Munfter, under the deno- 
mination of Right Boys. This happened in the autumn of the year 1785. 
It appears to have been occafioned thus. The overwhekned ftate in which 

the 
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the maiiu&£hlres of Ireland ftill were, and were likely to be, through 
the want of adequate proteding duties ; and the liberal bounties on Ae 
exportation of corn which were granted in the feffion 1783-4, had gene- 
rally the effeds of diverting the exertions of people of fubftance from the 
former, and direfting them to the latter as the fureft fource of wealth. 
Agriculture, confequently, began to be purfued with fpirit, efpecially in 
the fouth ; and the coimtry-gentlemen were, for the mod part, deeply 
engaged or interefted therein. Their attention was thus neceffarily turned 
to whatever was likely to promote or impede this profitable purfuit« 
Among the drcumftances of the latter nature, tithes were perceived to 
hold a confpicuous place. Rifing with th? value of the crop, they were 
ccmfidered as having the eSeOi of difcouraging exerdons on the part of 
the farmers ; and ultimately that of injuring the landlords, or at leaft 
preventing them from deriving the full benefit from their land* Theur 
proportionate iricreafe feemed to render them effentially more oppreilive 
than the higheft rents ; as thefe laft being fixed and unalterable for one- 
and-twenty, or cme-and-thirty years, the propofing tenant had a previous 
knowledge of the burden he was about to encumber himfelf with, could 
decline it or not as he thought proper ; and felt affured that, if free from 
tithes, the whole profit he might make by the expenditure of capital or fu-» 
periour Ikill would be exclufively his own. Under thefe impreffions, feve- 
ral proteftant country-gentlemen, (at leaft if we are to believe the broad 
affertions of the pamphleteers of that day, which, by the way, the writer 
remembers to h^ve then confidered as well foimded,) infpirited the pea- 
ISmtry to refift the payment of tithes. This ftep could not fail to produce 
an immediate and extenfive eSeGt ; the lower clais of farmers bdng ex- 
tremely poor i the agricultural labourers, who fubfifted their families on 
the potatoes produced by a rented acre of land> being unequally and pe- 
culiarly opprefled by the demand of tithe, and the exa£Hons and praCijces 
of tithe-proftors, tithe-farmers, and canters ; and the inhabitants of the 
country being chiefly of the Roman Catholic religion, and confequently 
under the neceffity of providing for their own clergy alfo *. The infur- 

redion 

• The tithes levied by the proteftant clergy of Irehtnd, though for the moft part con- 
fined to com, hay, potatoes and flax, and» in fome parts of Ireland^ oot extending even to 
all thefe, are yet, for the reafons briefly affigned above, morv qppreffive oa the little hr^ 

huz men 
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reSion accordingly fpread quickly throughout the ^ole province of 
Munfter, and even beyond it. . 

Dodor Woodward, bifhopof Cloyne, whofe epifcopal revenue was, in a 
very confiderable degree, derived from tithes; and confequently in danger 
of a ferious diminution through the pradices of the infurgents, felt him« 
felf urged to imprefs on the public mind the diflrefles experienced by the 
eftabliihed clergy in the fouth* His lordfhip, however, did not con- 
fine himfelf to a fimple recital or reprefentation of the then condition of the 
proteftant clergy, with refped to their revenues ; but confidered it as al- 
fo incumbent on him to deteA the latent caufe of the outrages committed 
by the Right Boys j in order that an effeftual remedy might be applied. 
The caufe juft mentioned, and which was evidently and confefiedly the 
true and only one, was rejededas a primary caufe, by his Lordfhip, who 
confidered himfelf warranted in afcribing the effeds, which were daily 
experienced, to an ancient and deep-rooted defign to undermine and over- 
throw the proteflant church. The fbtion, the talents, the moral worth, 
the liberality, and the decorous conduQ: of that prelate conduced to oc- 
cafion an unequalled circulation of his pamphlet, among the higher and 
middle ranks of the Proteflants ; and the circumflance of the infurrec- 
tion having been confined to thofe counties wherein the peafantry are 



men and peafantry^ than the numerous tithes which are levied by the clergy of England, 
and which affe6t not only the foregoing articles, but cattle, fowl, eggs, and almoft every 
article which the farmer fends to market* The following eztrad from the tithe note of 
an Engliih vicar will (hew the Irifh reader the difference between the demands of the 
Englilhandlriih clergy. 

The ufual chaiges for articles not 
mentioxfed in this note are as follow : 
viz. 



Mr.T. - - 4 8 4l 

£. i. i. 

Wool - 199 

Lambs - i 23 9 
I Pig - - 70 

Cows - I I0| 

a Mares and Colts i o 
1 6 young cattle 8 o 

a Geefe - 30 

PoUtocs - 4 ©• 

iC 4 8 4i 

•Tht chsifclbr poCAtoes 11 I4s> P« tcm. 



C. I. if. 

Bees 006 

Flax - 020 permeafure 
Hemp -02 I do. 
Turnips o 2 6 per acre 

Eggs, one for each cock, three for. 
each hen. 



chiefly 
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chiefly of the Roman Catholic communion, gave additional wdght to his 
brdfiup's aflerdons *• 

Much about the fame time, Dodor Butler, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bifhop of Cafhell, a prVlate of a highly refpeftable family, and con- 
fidered as a man of much worth, pubb'fhed an account of the in- 
dignities and atrocities which the infurgents pra&ifed on the clergy 
of his commimion ; and which indeed were frequently noticed in the 
newfpapers of the time. His publication however, replete with fefts 
calculated to difcredit the ojMnion, with regard to the origin of the dif- 
turbances, which biffiop Woodward feemed folicitous to propagate, fell into 
the hands of few Proteftants; and confequently failed, in a Very grea^de- 
gree, to counteraft the tendency of the former : a tendency which the 
enemies of union among the people of Ireland induftrioufly foftered, 

Apprehenfion and diftruft were of courfe raifed to a high pitch. Even 
in the county of Cork, where the Roman Catholic bilhop. Lord Dun- 
boyne, zealoufly aflifted in concerting meafures to put down the Right 
Boys ; and where Proteftant gentlemen were denounced as the fomenters 
of the difturbances, there appears to have been a very general affent to 
the opinion of the bifhop of Cloyne, The Proteftants now began, and 
were fludioufly taught toTufpeQ: the Roman Catholics of difloyal defigns ; 
and of aiming at the recovery of the pofTeffions which their anceftorshad 
forfeited. And a map of Ireland, vaguely defcriptive of thefe poffeflions, 
publiflied about this time, with what view it is hard to fay, tended to con- 
firm this laflfufpicion ; which a little calm refledtion would have fhewn 
to be groundless ; and which indeed was foon afterwards generally ad- 
mitted to be fo t* The welfare of Ireland, which fo imperioufly required 

the 

* 

• Sec Tables marked XIX. XX, XXI. XXTI. in the Appendix. 

■)■ If a fair refumption of forfeited property were to take place; which howeter is utter- 
ly tmpoffible^ the Proteftants would certainly be entitled to tradts of immenfe extent and 
Talue ; perhaps more extenfiTe and valuable than thofe which the Roman Catholics cotdd 
claim ; a raft many of die latter being evidently of Englifli extrafUon, while a vaft many 
of theformery as their names evince, are of ancient Iriih race. 

The following Englaih names appear in the lift of the Roman Catholic ecclefiaftics,* who 
regiftered their names and places of abode, purfuant to an ad pafled in the feffionl;^ 1781*0 : 
BoUiidf 9oland« Carr, Green^ Ward, Jennings, Jennings, Hughes, Waldron^ Hickcy, 

Smith, 
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theftrid): lUMon of the inhabitants, had now nearly ceafed to be a prknary 
obje£k of concern with the generality of Iriflimen ; and the do6r was 
laid open for ading, with effed, on the Machiavetian maxim, diruideet 
impera* : ^ 

An expreffion ufed by Mr. Fitzgibbon, afterwards Lord Clare, in the 
debate on the commercial prppofitions, viz. " that Ireland could not 
exift an hour, as a proteftant ftate, if the proteOion of England were 
withdrawn/' was, on many occafions, adverted to, and enlarged on as 
an indifputable truifm, with the view of reviving, on the part of the Pro- 
teftants, that apprehenfion of the Roman Catholics, and that confequent 
XubmiiEon to Britain, which had funk their country very far below that 
place in the fcale of European nations which Ihe was qualified by nature 
to hold. 

Another event, ftrongly tending to perfeft that difunion, which had 
pow unfortimately been renewed between the Proteftants and Roman 
Catholics, foon after happened. There had, for fome time, exifted, in 
the north, two obfcure parties ; the one conftituted chiefly of Diffenters, 
and denominated Peep-of-Day Boys ; the other of Roman Catholics, 
under the denomination of Defenders. Thefe hoftile parties, which the 
magiftracy ought to have reftrained and reconciled, had frequently come to 
blows ; and their confiids were attended with various fuccefs. At length 
the former, who on this occafion were not the aggreffors, obtained, by 
the aid of the military and neighbouring gentry, a complete vidory 
over the latter j and compelled them to quit the province of Ulfter. They 

Smithy Field, Percy» Broderick, Morris, Cumxnings, Hofty, Sherlock, Anderfon, 
White, Brown, Caulileld, Jones, Roiliter, Ivory, Phillips, Rufh, Williams, Swift, 
Shaw, Berry, Clarke, Clarke, Woodcock, Grace, Mortimer, Haydon, Mansfield, 
Gibbons, Gibbons, Carpenter and Wall ; amounting to 42, out oi 22;. On the other 
hand, we find the following Irifh names, <viz. Leahy, Murphy, O'Brien, Ryan, Mahon, 
Grogan, O'Mara, O'Neile, O'Beime, O'Connor, Kenny, Kearney, Kelly, Moore, 
Coughlaa, Horan, Dunn, Magennis, Walfh, Donoyan, Mooney, and a vaft many 
others among the proteftant clergy. We alfo find among them, the names of Barrett, 
Bourke, Butler, Fitzgorald and others of the fame clafs, which, though not the names of 
aboriginal Irifh families, are thofe of families of great antiquity in Ireland* and by whom 
Tift trafts of land were forfeited in confpquence of the fuccelSTe rebellions in which religion 
was iCOBCtmed* 

prefeDtly 
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prefently fpread through the cottnties of Louth, Cavan and Meath ; were 
joined by confiderable numbers of the loweft order of the people ; rifled 
alraoft .every unproteded houfe of arms ;;foon relinquiflied their original 
charafter ; and became downright levellers, without any apparent polid* 
cal ob^^€t in vie\^. ^ A confiderable number of them, more p^ceablyin« 
dined thta the reft, fought reftige in the northern part of the province of 
Connaught; and being for the mod part induftrious people, and conver- 
fant in the Imeii mdnufafture, were well received by the country-genUe- 
men ; who had been too much accuftomed to a Roman Catholic tenantry 
to admit of their entertaining an objeftion to thefe emigrants on account of 
their reUgion. The treatment which thefe people had experienced from 
their former neighbours was not however forgotten; nor did they reftrain 
themfelves from indulging in' expreffions full of rancour and refentment, 
calculated to excite a high degree of animofity againft the Proteftants,on the 
part of the Roman Catholics among whom they had taken up their abodes* 
This laft effed appears accordingly to have been produced. A fpuit hof- * 
tile to the Proteftants, accompanied by that undiftinguifhihg fpirit of le^ 
veiling which pervaded the counties before mentioned, foon after broke 
forth in the northern part of the province of Connaught ♦• - » ; j 

The pervafion of this fpirit, pregnant with various outrages, in hkh* 
places, had neceflarily the effed of heightenitig the apprcjienfipn pf i^i 
Proteftants, and increafing thar alienation from the Roman Catholics, i 

BLepeated expreflions of diftruftandhktred, which- were known to have ^ 
eficaped from fome of the higher rank of the former, and which were 
pixib^bly fuggefted asr much by the inculcated, as the w«ll«grounded fear » 
of the day, appear to have difcouraged many leading and k>yal gentlemen, » 
among the latter, in the county of Meath, from attending the different 
mteetings which were held there, for the purpofe of concerting meafures 
to put dowh the Defenders, as the infurgents were then called ; and this : 
circumftance was imi^iediately laid hold of, and employed as an Evidence i 

. >:■ . » 

t The^diftnrbancesin tl^ piotiiic^ of Connaoj^ht wet« very far from being" formidable/^ 
The writer was ordered to proceed thither, as expeditioufly as poffil^lo, .from the county , 
of Corky yrith the north Cork militia then under bis command. But a detachment of the 
Londonderry miUtia had completely fupprefied the Defenders before his arri? aL 

' ' ' of ' 
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of difloy&lty on the part of thefe gentlemen ; though many who employed 
it as fuch, well knew that they themfelves were not more loyal than the 
men whom they had the audacity to implicate in a general and unfupported 
accufadon. 

The progrefe of the Defenders, at length, rendered jndiip^able the 
^6d\e interference of the government j which, by the way, bad been fo long 
poftponed as to excite furprife and wairant cenfure* 

Thefubjefl: fell under difcuflion, in the Houfe of Lords, in February 
1793 : when the then Lord Chancellor, earl of Clare, who, it was well , 
known, was far from being a fiiend to the Roman Catholics, took occa- 
fion to refcue them from thofe fufpicions which the Proteftants had be- 
come too prone to entertain. His Lordfhip (aid ^^ he had converfed with 
Roman Catholic gentlemen refpefting the Defenders ; that they declared to 
him,(and he knew them to be loyal Bud botiQurable men,) that they could not 
fift to the bottom of the difturbance j that they believed the difturbera 
werefeton, but by whom the principal gentlemen of their communion 
had been unable *to difcover. The Houfe of Lords, unable to attach blam& 
to the Roman Catholics, completely acquitted them of promoting or coun- 
tenancing the diflurbances in queftion } yet thefe partial difturbances, ia 
which the rabble only were concerned, like that in the Ibuth, were un- 
bluihingly proclainaed, by intriguers and fa£ti(Hiarie6, as an evidence of 
{yftematic hoilility againfl the Proteftants. To this caufe, indeed, mbft (^ 
the fucceiiive local difturbaaces in Ireland have been habitually, blindly, 
and pertinaciouily imputed, although their true caufes were fuffidently^ 
obvious. The rifings of the Hearts of Oak ^ and of )the Hearts of Steely aU^ 
of whom were proteftant diflenters, ought to have kept the Proteftanta 
free from this ftameful and dangerous error* 

But the event which raifed the apprehenfions of the Proteftants almdt 
to the defired degree, was one which occurred fhortly before Defenderifnt 
became alarming ; and of which this difturbance greatly augmented the 
eiEcacy. The event alluded to, was the afkn^bling of Roman Catholic 
delegates, for the purpofe of difcuffing their claims, and laying them in 
due form before the Legiflature. 

So long as the Proteftants had liberally, prudently, and becomingly ex- 
tdided their valuable aid to the Roman C atholics, the latter confidendy 
left the amelioration of their political condition in the hands of the fbnner. 

But 
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But when that aid was wholly withdrawn, under the influence of groundlefs 
fufpicion^, infidioufly propagated ; when they found that every opportu- 
nity was taken to preclude them from a continued fruition of it, they na- 
tujrally refolved to rely, on their own conftitudonal exerdons^ for the attain* 
ment of an equitable pardcipadon of chril and political rights with their 
proteftant countrymen : and could not be deflitute of a mod fanguine 
hope that their increafing wealth and number would, fooner or later, dif* 
pofe the Legiflature to admit and comply with their well founded claims. 
This fpirit of independence, which, by the way, they had imbibed from 
the Proteftants, and this confidence in their own fufEciency, which a clofer 
examination of their circumflances had infpired them with, were eafilj 
admitted, by a majority of the Proteftants, as grounds of ferious alarm : 
and feveral corporations and grand juries were, in confequence, without 
difficulty, induced to remcxxftrate againft the proceedings . of the Roman 
Catholics. 

The delegates however of feveral of the northern counties, aflembled at 
Dungannon, pafled refolutions in favour both of parliamentary reform^ 
and the complete emancipation of their Roman Catholic fellow fubje&s. 

The expedient of alternately raifing and depreifing the Roman Catholics 
and Proteftants, feems to have been, at this time, reforted to, with the view 
of increafing their mutual jealoufy and apprehenfion ; and with the ulterior 
view of facilitating the meafure of legifladve union, which certainly 
was in contemplation. The grand juries and corporations had (carcely 
manifefted their diiapprobation of the condud; of the Roman Catholics, 
when the latter, after being treated with contemptuous negled at the 
Caftle, were authoritatively encouraged to hiy their petition at the foot of 
the throne. They did fo. Their prayer was attended to. And the Iriih Par« 
liament wasfoon afterwards intentionally broughtintodifrepute, both among 
the Proteftants and Roman Catholics, by being made to yield, under the 
influence of adminiftration, to a meafure which a confiderable majority of 
its members individually deprecated ; and which had before been fcouted 
out of the Houfe. The Roman Catholics, thus unaided by the Proteftants, 
or rather notwithftanding their oppofition, obtained that valuable right;, 
the right of fufirage. The ad which extended to them this right, viz. 
33 G. in. c. 21. alfo exempted them from penalties for educating their 
children in the popiih religion : and enabled them to hold all places, 

M M civil 
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civil and military ^ except a few of the more elevated and confidential 
ones. 

The condu£t of government, on this occafion, was evidently calcu* 
lated to infufe additional confidence into the Roman Catholics ; to alienate 
them from their Proteftant reprefentatives ; and to fink the Parliament 
ftill lower in the efteem of the nation. ' The Proteftants, out of doors, 
had found, in 1779 and 1780, that little national benefit could be obtain* 
ed from Parliament unlefs recourfe was had to intimidation ; and the 
Roman Catholics, in 1793, found that no relief would be extended to 
them, unlefs through the interference of the minifter. The important 
civil right which they were now enabled to exercife, and which, as we. . 
have already feen, the more patriotic, liberal, and prudent of thein-. 
Proteftant coimtrymen were folicitous to procure for them ; but which 
govenunent feafonably granted as a boon, to di^ed their gratitude ta 
another quarter, placed them neceffarily in fuch a fituation, in the com« 
munity, as rendered the withholding of the remaining benefits of the 
conftitution from them, tantamount to a grievance. 
^ ** It is vain to imagine,** faid Mr. Fofter, when oppofing the bill alluded 
to, that admiffion to the eleflive franchife does not draw with it the 
right of reprefentation, it will follow, whether you chufe it or not ; 
for upon what grounds can you fay that men are fit to be electors, and 
unfit to be elefted ?" 

To raife the expe£kadons of the Roman Catholics ftill higher, and at the 
fame time to turn the minds of the Proteftants, by dint of alarm, from thofe 
projeds of polidcal improvement which they ftill very generally continued 
to cherifh, Lord Fitzwilliam was fent from England, as chief governor, 
with difcredonary power in refped of the further claims of the Ro* 
man Catholics; and theu: advocate, Mr. Grattan, was chofen as his 
fecretary •. 

From the moment, however, that his Excellency became impreffed with 
the urgency of ufing the difcredonary power with which he confidered 
himfelf invefted, his recal feems to have been refolved on. Earl Camden 
was forthwith appointed to fucceed hinu And thofe public men, who had 
given the ftrongeft proofs of hoftility to the Roman Catholic claims, were 

« Set the nobk Lord'sktten to the Ead ef Cvliile« 

invited 
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invited to afSft in the government of Ireland. The Proteftant party, con- 
fiding of thofe who, on mere principles of faftion, were adverfe to the 
elevation of the Roman Catholics, and of thofe who had been alienated 
from them by mifconceptions and mifconftruftions of recent events, 
now became triumphant : and the Roman Catholics, in their turn, 
were plunged into a ftate of defpair, fimilar to that from which the 
Proteftant party had juft been refcued. 

If the Prelbyterians of Scotland, the Prefbyterians of Ireland, or even 
thofe of England had been encouraged and difappointed as the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were, the event would probably have foon been 
followed by ferious difturbances. If the expeftarions of the Proteftants 
of Ireland, when in purfuit of legiilative independence, had been thus 
promptly blafted, there can be little doubt that a fyftematic rebel<< 
lion would have enfued. 

The leading Roman Catholics of Ireland, on the occafion in queftion, 
though highly irritated, forebore to outrage the principles of loyalty 
and prudence. The aflfefting reprefentations, indeed, of the emigrant 
clergy of France, had occafioned a very ftrong, and a very general ab* 
horrence of Jacobinical principles, among the clergy and laity of 
the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland : and the latter could fcarcely" 
hope to intimidate government into a compliance with their wiflies, with- 
out uniting with thofe by whom thefe principles had been, or were like- 
ly to be adopted. 

This equipoife, this alternate elevation and depreffion of parties, this 
debilitating ftate of mutual jealoufy, repulfion and dread, feemed to pre« 
fent an unprecedentedly favourable opportunity for introducing with effedk, 
the long meditated meafure of legiflative union. The arguments and 
confiderations which were fubfequently urged in its behalf, had 
as much intrinfic cogency then, as at any other period : and happy 
would it have been for Ireland, and perhaps for the empire, had 
it been carried into effeft, before blood was ffied, wealth wafted, 
and religious rancour invigorated. But it appears to have been 
deemed premature and imprudent even to mention that meafure, fo 
long as there exifted any reafonable doubt of its fuccefs. Befides, the 
then afpeS of the circumftances of Ireland was fuch as to create 
an expe&ation, that a peculiarly propitious conjimflture would foon occur. 

M M 2 
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SECTION in. 
Rebellion of lygS. 

THE Roman Catholics had now become univerially difcontented, and 
very generally alienated from the government, or exafperated againft it; 
The advocates for parliamentary reform, though gready diminiihed in 
number, were, if poilible, ftill more zealous than they had been. Repub« 
lican principles, analogous to thofe which were operating in France, were 
cheriflied by the Diflenters in the north. The preflure of tithes, and 
exa&ions of thofe who levied them, were as grievous as ever. And there 
exifted a fecret, well organifed, and adive fodety, that of the United 
Irifhmen, the real obje£b whereof were to feparate Ireland from Eng* 
land J to eftablifh a republican government in the former ; and to aboUfh 
utterly, not only every difqualification on account of religion, but likewife 
all cjiurch eftablifhm^nts. The feeds of rebellion were every where fown i 
and the means of bringing it to maturity were now in full iteration. 

This fociety, which ma]^be traced back to the year 1784, appears 
to have been fyflemadcally infUtuted in the year i79i. It confifled, in ita 
incipient ftate, chiefly of thofe who, at th^ siggregate meeting of the cid- 
«ens of Dublin, in the former year, and at feveral of the meetings in the 
north, efpedally in Bel£dl, were flrenuous in behalf of extending to the 
Roman Catholics that right which government enabled them to exerdfe 
in 1793. It does not appear to have been originally aduated by rebel* 
lious motives, whatever may have been thofe of fome of the individuals 
who compofed it ; but fimply by an ardent.defire to improve the polidcal 
condition of Ireland, by a reformation of parliament, and admiffion of the 
Roman Catholics to all the benefits of the confHtution. Even aftei' it 
had afTumed a confiftent form, there is reafon to infer, from its having had 
no connexion with the Defenders, that the overthrow of all exiiUng effai^ 
bliihments was not the prevailing objed of its members. It foon however 
embraced, and fell under the direOion of the treacherous agentsof France. 
Its ^endeavours were thenceforward fecretly and feduloufly dix^ded ta 
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concentrate the paflions and energies of the difl^tisfied and difaffeded of 
all defcnptions. And with this view, its a£Uve miflionaries artfully 
fliaped their fedu£tive language to the prejudices, propenfities, and griev- 
ances which they found to prevail with different individuals, and in dif- 
ferent quarters. It was very generally avoided by the higher orders ; and 
univerfally fo, by the moderate and refle£Hng men of both religions, who 
wifely deprecated the pervafion of Fraich Jacobinical principles through 
Ireland. But it was foon joined by multitudes of the lower orders of 
Proteftant diflenters and Roman CathoUcs ; fo that its leading members, 
in the year 1798, found themfelves at the head of nearly 300,000 men, 
ready to attempt the overthrow of the goverment. They ftill continued, 
4iowever, to exert their utmoft activity in increafing the number, and 
perfeding the organization of the rebellious ; prudently endeavouring to 
poftpone the day of trial, until the arrival of expefled fuccours from 
France. 

Under thefe drcumftances it, at length, became extremely diiEcult to 
prevent a rebellion. But it may fairly be queftioned, whether this 
combination of circumftaiu:es might not have been feafonably prevented 
or countervailed. 

To affirm that the government of Ireland facilitated the growth of rebel- 
lion, for the purpofe of effe£bng the union, would be to hold language 
not perhaps fuf&ciently warranted by h&s. But to affirm that the rebel- 
lion was kept alive for that purpofe, feems perfeSly warrantable.— The 
charge was boldly made, in the writer's hearing, during one of the debates 
on the unii>n, by an honourable gentleman who held a profitable place 
under the crown *• — ^And to affirm, that that meafure never would have 
been carried into effed, without the occurrence of a rebellion, fimilar, in 
reaped of its attendant and previous circumflances, to that of 1798, is 
to advance what nineteen in twenty men who were acquainted with the* 
political fentiments of the Irifh people, at that time, will feel little difficulty 
in affenting to. 

The explofion, which was now expeSed by all, was fortunately acce- 
lerated by government ; perhaps under an apprehenfion of its becoming 

* Many loyal inhabitants of the city of Cork are prepared to affinn tha^ notorioua 
rebelsy men who belonged to a committee of aflafliiiation, were Kbcrated without profecu* 
tioD, and fuSered to remaia at large. 

forfui* 
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formidably extenfive, if longer delayed. But however fortunate this ftept 
with reference to the prefervation of the exiftingeftablifhments, the precipi- 
tate, rigorous, andindeed cruel expedients which wererefortedto, inorderto 
hurry the rebellious prematurely into aftion, can never be fufficiently de- 
plored ; inafmuch as they ferved to occafion, or fanftion thofe ferocious 
retaliations, on the part of the rebels, which have caft an almoft inde- 
lible (lain on the Irifh charafter : and can fcarcely be recolleSed, by 
the kindred or friends of the fufferers, without the ftrongeft fenfations of 
abhorrence, and a total alienation from thofe whom it might be their 
duty and mtereft to proteft and conciliate. 

A rebellion, in confequence, broke out : and was attended, during the 
fliort time it lafted, with all the ferocity of former rebellions j and with 
•thofe atrocious violations of the different relationfhips of focial life which 
charafterifed the progrefs of jacobinifm in France. 

The (late of high diflatisfa6Kon, amoimting, for the moft part, to dif- 
affedion, in which the Roman Catholics were, or were naturally fuppofed 
to be, at the time when the rebellion broke out, in confequence of the 
cruel jdifappointment of their juft and fanguine expeaations, the abrupt 
difmiffal of their friends from power, and the confidence which govern- 
ment repofed exclufively in their moft determined adverfaries ; thofe fuf- 
picions of their ultimate defigns, which the Proteftants had recently been 
taught to entertain ; and the violence with which the rebellion raged in 
feveral of the counties, where the Roman Catholics are much more nume- 
rous than the Proteftants ; together with the horrid barbarities pradifed on 
the latter, in thefe counties, by an infuriate rabble, occafionally headed 
or goaded forward by a few reprobate priefts, whom their fuperiours had 
cenfured or filenced, fufficiently facilitated the currency of an opinion, 
that the rebellion was the work of the Roman Catholics: an opinion which^ 
doubtlefs with a view to the accomplifhment of the union, by means of a 
diflemination and invigoration of principles of diftruft and divifion, it 
feems to have been thought expedient to propagate ; and which, accordr 
ing^y, was induftriouily propagated, very generally received, and ftill 
continues, with all its mifchievous efie£is, to prevail ; although fufficient 
fafts are not wanting to prove it utterly erroneous. In truth, if a 
Roman Catholic writer were difpofed to detrad from the loyalty of the 

Pro. 
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frcteEbAts, on this and other occafions, he might perhaps find, in the 
^annals of the laft five-and-thirty years, as fit materials for his purpofe^ 
as a Protefiamt \mter could find for the purpofe of finking his Roman 
Catholic eountrymeu in the efteem of the loyal. Tliofe difturbers of the 
foblic peace, denominated Hearts rf Oak and Hearts of Steely were, for 
ihe mdl part, Proteftant ^iffenters. The difhirbancea in the fouth of Ire- 
land, in 1785, were fomented chiefly by Proteftants of the church of 
Englalid, And as for ihi rebelUon in queftion, notwithfhnding the 
multitude of Roman Catholics who engaged in it, and the barbarous 
outrages they committed, it may as faiiiy be called a Proteftant rd>eUion, 
is a r^ment is called a Ptotefbmt regiment, in which all the officers^ 
and a confiderable part of the privates, are of that religion. 

In the initiative department, the executive department, the milkarf 
dq)artment, the diplomadc dbpartment, and in the .comhki{fiuiatvd&> 
])ftrtknent^ of the rebds, the prindpal perfons wiere^ for the inoft part, 
Ptoiefl^MXB. * W^ find among them, die names cf Rowan, Jackfbni 
Tandy, Emniit, Bond, NleUbn, (yConner, Mf'Nevin, Sheares, Tonef 
Edward Fitzgerald, Ruflel, Hstrvey, Lewins, Crofbie, and Grogani[ 
Idl of whom were more or leis promineiit peifons, and sdl of whom Ver^ 
rither Proteftants 6r Pk-elbyterial*, with the/fingle' ekceptton of D*. 
M'Nevin, who decku^ before Parliament^ ahd Wa^ loriown to fpeak truth 
on the occafion, that the inlentiM of die tebels was to aboUfh^all. church 
dtabliflunents ; and that be would a$ fodi^eftabiifli the Mahometan, as the 
Roman religion. 

The gendemen who weremofl: confjpicuous, or vehement at the different 
Roman Cadiolic meetings, fuch as Meflrs. Bum, Braughall, M^JHftiuiJif 
Ryan, Sweetman, Geogh^an, tlamill, Wansen, Kbogh, Ball, ifi^Gwirei 
and Dr. M'Nevin, were not, with the exception of the hfl,*a6 &rdi 
die writer's knowledge reaches, implicated in the rdiiellion. Had tbeyr 
been fo, they jprobsdriy would have accom pani e d fome of Ae before-men- 
tioned gendemen to the gallows, or to a difbnt conntty; as the vigHant 
eyes of diofe, who entertained thfe flrongefl doubts of Romah Cathditf 
loyalty, were perpetually dire^ed towards them; and fufpiclon alone was 
(aid to have proved £ual to many, during the height of the contefl. 

By a return, found amcmg the psq>ers of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, it ftp< 
peared that there were, in February 1798, 2^9,896 armed rebels, whofe 
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pecuniary preparatbns, by the way, for Ciorrying on the wacr, did not exi 
ceed \A^^* A^* pd. Of thefe^ 110,990 were in the province of Ulftei^ 
where the Proteftants are infinitely more numerous than in the other 
provinces ; and in one county of which (Antrim), as the writer was 
informed by an officer in that county militia, the Roman Catholics^ on 
account of their fuperiour loyalty, were prrferred, as militia fubftitutes^ 
before the Priefbyterians. In fad, it? was among the latter, almoft exdu- 
• (ively, that a rebellious fpirit prevailed. Of the remaining . 168,90$ 
armed rebels, it feems extremely probable, that at leaft 8,906 were not 
Roman Catholics; and if fo, there probably was not more than about 
one-fifth of the Roman Catholics able to bear arms, a&ively engaged in 
die rebellion; while there was one-half of the Proteftants, aUe to 
bear arms, concerned therein 1 admitting that the rebels, in the pro- 
vmce of Ulfter, were afanoft exdufively Proteftant difienters; which 
feems very likely, as. the rebellion broke out in the moft Proteftant 
part of that province. At the battles of Samtfield and fialiinahinch, 
ihe rebels, it k believed^ were Proteftants to. a mat. It does not ap- 
pear that there was a fmgle Roman Catholic organized, or prepared 
for the rebellioa in the year I17979 except in the counties oi Kildare and 
Weftmeath, and the City of Dublin: in the latter of which, by the 
way, the whole niunber of rebels who furrendered thar am^ after 
the exdlidtion of the rebellion, and when, it became both, ufelefe'and 
dangerous to retain them, was only 1,064*.. I^o thefe fads, it may 
be adcfed, that Roman Catholic bifhops exerted their talents and in.- 
fiuence in behalf of the govenunent; that Roman Catholic Priefts 
effedually allifted His Majefty's commanding officers at the rifk. of their 
lives ; that Roman CathoHc yeomen, in «orps commanded by zealous 
F^oteftants, and ia corps commanded by Roman Catholic noblemen 
apid gentlemen, fought the rebels with the utmoft alacrity and eSed;. 

« Sevcnd months after thia work was prepared for jfrefs^ Mr. Bamell'a fidthful hiftorj 
of the penal Jaws fell into the writer's hands. The writer has not the honour of heing ac- 
quainted with that gentleman ; nor has ever had even an ihdire^ conununication with hin% 
and yet the hiiloHc (ketch given in this work> as fkr as it relates to the Roman Catholics, 
coincides alm<^as peife^^ly with* Mr. Pamell's hiftory, as if hoth were written in concert: 
a eircum&ancr which mj fiurly be coxifidered as tending to coaiirpii the veracity of either. 

and 
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and that ieverai of thofe regiments of militia, \(?hich were com- 
pofed chiefly of Roman Catholics, difUnguiflied themfelves againft the 
rebels*; while Proteftants of the higher and lower orders were in arms 
againfl the crown. 

Notwithftanding thefe fads, the rebellion, becaufe, in its progrefs, it 
raged among the rabble in Roman Catholic diilri£ls, was boldly pro- 
nounced a popifli rebellion, by thofe who were anxious to have it thought 
fo ; and implicitly believed to be fuch by the prejudiced and unthinking 
dupes of the day ; and by thofe who were unfortunately deceived by the: 
attrodties committed within the fpheres of their knowledge. 
. Had it, in reality, been a Roman Catholic rebellion, the extenfive 
counties of Cork, Galway, Kerry, Waterford, Limerick, and Clare, 
which contain upwards of fix millions of acres, or near one-third of the 
area of Ireland; and in which the Roman Catholics are to the Proteflants 
as at leaft 20 to i, upon the whole, would certainly not have remained fo 
tranquil as they did ; nor have been fo backward as to admit of the military 
force being drawn from any of them to put down the rebels in Leinfler ; 
which yet was the cafe. On the contrary, the rebellion would probably 
have raged, with the greateft violence, in thefe counties : fome of them, 
as Kerry and Galway, for inftance, by the remotenefs of feveral of their 
difbifts from garrifon towns, affording fafe places for rebels to be trained 
to the ufe of arms ; and, by their mountainous nature, prefenting the moil 
favourable theatres for the defultory and irregular warfare of rebels : and 
where they probably would have completely baffled fome of thofe luxurious 
or foppifh generals, who are too frequently found upon the crowded flaff*, 
and whofe ignorance, incapacity, ina^vity, and felf-fufficiency, threaten 
to render Britifh and Irifh valour of little avail f. The King's troops are 
not always led to battle by a Stewart, a Moore, a Spencer, a Wellefley {, 
or a Beresford who appears, to the writer, to poiTefs eveiy quality 

• In the North Cork regixneiit of militia, of which the writer was major, about two years be* 
fore the rebellion, the Roman Catholics were to the Proteftants, as about two to one. This 
regiment loft about one-third of its number, or about 200 men during the rebellion ; and m 
the writer has fmce been credibly informed, was never> in the leaft degree, difgraced> 
either by rebellious or mutinous pradices or principles. 

t It was long after the rebellion, that the mountains of Wicklow were cleared of tht 
banditti who infefted them. ^ 

• % Notwithftanding th^ convention of Cintra. 
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which the Iiiih foldrer, at leaft, could wifli to fee aflembled in jthe dmnStet 
of his general i and under whofe command, Iriflimm will probably never 
difaj^int the fanguine expedations of their King and country. 

The Roman Catholics of Ireland have, for many years paft, been a dif- 
united people: and there probably will never be a general coaldcence 
among them, fo long as diere (hall ezift a becoming and laudadile difpo« 
fidon, on the part of government, to gradfy defervi^g individuals of that 
religion; and to conciliate the body at large, by fteadily and imifbrmly 
reftraining and difcountenandng all unnecefiary rigour, and every fort of 
injuftice, pardality, or illiberality in the ezerdfe of die different ftm£doas 
of the magiilracy, and by holding fordi due and effe£tive encouragement 
to that fpirit of induftry which evidendy gains ftrength and grows mofe pre- 
valent among them. But ihould the principles of union be ever generally 
propagated, among the Roman Catholics of Ireland, by dxe joint and con- 
dnued agency of negled, partiality, diftruft, provocation and indifference 
with regard to thofe purfuits which incline them to peace ; and fliould they, 
in a ftate oLAinioa, be driven to raife the ftandard of rebellbn, by feme 
proje£ting, headftrong, andinconfideratft minifter, thofe who ignonmtly or 
defignedly under-rate their a&ual importance, in the political fcale of die 
emjMre, will affuredly find them ten thoufand times more formidable rebels 
than the rebels of 1 798. 

The complete fuppreflion of this fhort rebellion, appears td have idti* 
mately induced the neceffity of employmg more than 130,000 foldiers, of 
different defcriptions, including upwiurds of 16,621 belonging to the do- 
meftic indiTpofsdjIe force of England \ The ezpenfes of the military eftab- 
fifhment, which amounted to no more than 1,891,9671% in the year ended 
in 1797, after four years of war, were raifed, by it, to 4,965,1^2!. in the 
year ended 25th of March 1 8oo» The net funded debt of belted^ which 
in the former year, amounted only to 6,025,4261.^ was augmented to 
25,662,6401.1 in the htter. The defbudion of private property, which ac* 
companied it, was very confiderablej the claims of the fuffering loyaMs 
It " - ■ — - -"^ - ^ - - - ^ . 

•^ce TikkiBaiktid^XV. in di6 Appendix. 

f The regiments of Englifli militia cnplojed ia Irehnd wciv, the Bedford, 817 ncti^ 
Worcefter 1^159, N. GkmctAer 1^69, Rl. Bdcka 1^34 S. Devon 1^1581 Dorfet 1,226, 
8. Lincoln i,047» Leicefter i^43, Kent 1,278, Hertford M75« W. Suffolk u^sStThe^ 
^LancaJhire 1^80, Warwick 2,877, befidet one of the Yorkftire regimentt aitd oae or ttvo 
I of the Welch niililia, lhcmiun|i ufacitof the wiitcrhat notlieen. 

having 
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having amounted to 82395 17L It checked the growth of manufadure^^ 
in Ireland; prudent or timid men being difcouraged by it from engaging 
in thofe purfuits which required the employment of confiderable capitals* 
The demands of the numerous army^ (tationed in Ireland, conduced, no 
doubt, to faicreafe the profits of tillage; and thereby to compenfate for the 
repreifion of manu&ftures* But it is a hSt^ fuffideotly well known, that 
a vaft number of Vomers hoarded up their increafed gains, deterred, by 
the threatening aipeft of the tune8» from employing them in improTisg 
thdr bnd, and thus increafiog their weakb« md eventually that of the 
nation ^. 

• The rebeUion certainly increafed the number of abfentees very con-, 
fiderably ; and confeqwntly augmented the burden of taxes on the rdident 
Inhabitants of Irdand. It occafioned ike expenditure of a vaft (urn of 
public money, in criminal profecutions, which might have been employed, 
with the gre^teft benefit, in encouraging a fpirit of induftry* In the year 
ended 25th March 1795, the charge, for that purpofe, was ia,oooL: but, 
fubfequently to the rehdlion, it has annually been 35,oooLt The re* 
bdlion, likewife, £ai£tioned hws inccmliftent with the liberty of the fiib- 
jed, and the fpirit of the conftkution. Indeed the people of Ireland may 
be fakl to have been debarred from the enjoyment of their political birth* 
rights ever fince that ev^nt; and to faaire been expoCed to, what, it muft 
be owned, they did not often fed, the rigours of military defpotifin. FinaU 
ly, the rebellion effedually prqsared the way for a di&dvantagaous and 
^equitable legiflative union with Britain : a meafuie which could never 
have beati accompKflied without k; and which many of the fupporteiB of 
ibat meafure now IsmenL 

• TtM-dfeAt of thidk iacxafed gsias* AooU tnnqufllitf pimB id Iida«d» voB (iMifae 
fiSbU 9n the face of the couatiy. Already the fiumen^ in iome diftrif U f hare be|^ 1^ 
bvild ftooc and Hate hoofef in lieu of their mud-wall thatched cabioa, the facility ef burning 
which, by night, without dete^on, expofed them to the vengeance of the rebek, in the 
event of their declining to join them ; and which, therefore, is fiud, and with an appear- 
ance of truth, to bave induced awny ef them to do l4>. 

t SceNwaberXXXL in the Appeodk. 
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SECTION IV. 
LepJIative Union of Britain and Ireland. 

THE circumftances of Ireland, immediately fuMeqae&t to the rebellioir, 
prefented a iingularly favourable opportunity for carrying into^effeA 
the long meditated meafure of iinion* In truth a more aufpicious con- 
junfture could not occur. And that which was then prefent was not like- 
ly to continue. Accordingly no time was loft in bringing^ it forward; 
Had it not been brought under difcuflion before the embers of rebellion 
were completely extinguiihed, and before thofe crazing paiiions and pre- 
judices, which were neceflarily excited or revived by that event, had be- 
gun to fubfide; had it been deferred for one year longer; or had admini- 
firation omitted, or failed to imprefs, feparately, the Proteftants and Roman 
Catholics, then infidioufly alienated from each other, with a belief that 
that meafure was the only mean wha-eby their refpeftive objects coul^ be 
attained, the execution of it would certainly have been found impradicar 
ble. Even under the then exifling circumftances of Ireland, when the 
life, property or power of almoft every man feemed, in a greater or left 
degree, threatened with danger, from fome quarter or other — when every 
man was difpofed to grafp at almoft any expedient that appeared to f^-o^ 
mife iafety -* when there was an army in the country competent to redikice 
to any terms the difunitedlrifh — when the diflatisfadion of one party, wid> 
regard to the meafure in queftiod, feemed calculated to infure the concur- 
rence of the other therdn — even in the midft of thefe difficult and em- 
barraffing circumftances, petitions from the freeholders of 26 counties, 
out of the 32, were prefented againft the union, in February 1800; ac- 

'^ companied by peririons of the freemen, fledors, merchants, &c. often 
towns, mcluding Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Drogheda and New- 
ry. Thefe petitions, which then a]^eared without any of an oppofite na- 

• ture, except from the counties of Monaghan and Down, from whence pe- 
titions againft the union had alfo been tranfmitted, proved, beyond the 
poffibility of doubt, that the meafure was peculiarly repugnant to the wilhes 
of the people of Ireland. 

The 
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The grounds, however, of this general repugnance were, as is 
ufual on fimilar occafions, extremely diflferent, according to views of 
different individuals. Some were violent oppofers of the union, on 
account of its utter incompatibility with their private interefk : and 
by the exertions of thefe, multitudes were taught to exclaim againft 
It. Others fUU retained the deep impreffions, with refped to Irifh 
independence, which were made in 1782. Some ftill looked forward 
to a reformation of Parliament. And many were influenced by a perfua- 
fion that every benefit which a union could produce might be obtained 
without it. 

But notwithftanding this general repugnance, the number of its real 
fuppofters in Parliament, and 'its nommal favourers out of Parliament, 
was at length, by ftratagem, bribery, intimidation and promifes, fufficiently 
augmented to enable, the government to carry it into effeft, without refort- 
ing to violent and hazardous expedients. 

Of thofe who fupported the union, few appeared to be duly imprelTed 
with the real expediency of that meafurej which confifted, rather in pre- 
cluding all poffible future collifions of fuppofed national interefts, efpecial- 
ly with regard to commercial matters ; and in the admiflion of the Roman 
Catholics to an equitable participation, with the Proteftants, of all the poli- 
tical benefits of the conftitution, without endangering the political power 
of the latter, or even affording them the fmalleft ground for apprehenfion, 
than in any other confiderations. And yet that a legiflative union of the 
two kingdoms, or fome compaft, involving a limited and occafional ac- 
quiefcence of the legiflature of one in: the dedfions of that of the other, 
was requifite, to preclude the hoflile effeds which might very poflibly re- 
fult from thofe accidental collifions ; and that an incorporation of the Britifii. 
and Irifh legiflatures was neceffary to remove thofe groundlefs, but pre- 
vailing apprehenfions which operated in excluding the Roman Catholics 
from Parliament, and confequently had the effed of keeping them in a 
perpetual and dangerous ftate of difcontent and irritation, were truths "by 
which, it might reafonably have been expefted, every unbiafled man, 
after due refleftion, would be fufficiently governed. 

In oppofing, or Ibpporting fuch a meafure, a man, who had the Welficrb 
of his country, and alfo that of the empir^e at heart, would naturally have 

been 
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heea g(yren^ entirely by his percepdon of the benefits or inconvenieflice 
Mkely to accrue from the different articles propofed as conftituent parts 
thereof* If thefe articles did not appear equally beneficial to both of the 
p^tnOiog coimtries; if they were not flri&ly fuited to the refpe£Uve 
drcumflances of each; if they were not fufceptible of fuch modifications 
as future variations of thefe drcumftances might require; if they appeared 
calculated to create, or continue diflatisfa£tion in either coimtry; if they 
were not fuch^as to infure the permanence of the conti-ad, the diflblution 
whereof might occafion much more extenfive and ferious mifchiefs than 
thofe which the projectors of it aimed at precluding, the duty of every 
true Iriffa patriot, and of every fincere advocate for the welfitre of the 
empire, certainly required him to oppofe it. On the contrary, if thefe 
articles ^were evidently calculated to diffufe future general fatisfiidion by 
fi^uri9g, under all changes and emergencies, an equitable participation oif 
commercial and political benefits to the people of both countries, true 
patriotifm unqueftionably required the facrifice of that ridiculous na- 
tipnal pride which was to be outraged by a furrender of legiflative inde* 
peidence. 

Inftead of patiently and prudently difcuffing die propofed contrad, vrith 
rffereqce to its conftituent ftipulations, which pofitively was the oilly me* 
thod wherdjy its real eligibility could be afcertained ; the Irifh Houfe of 
Conunons prepofteroufly entered^ in the firfl itage of the bufinefs, into 
yklmt- wd declamatory debates on the meafure in the abftrajQ: ; and fu& 
£ered themfelves to be governed more by national pride, individual intereft, 
aad fpeculatiye political notions, than fay confiderations of national benefit. 
The confequence of which was, that the miniiter, having obtained a ma- 
jority in favour of the meafure, in the abftrad, found it eventually, an 
eify matt^ to fecure a fuiEcient concurrence in its feveral articles : for 
thofe who had been fwayed to fupport it at lai^e, and had pledged them- 
UWes to do fo, would have been guilty of unufual tergiver&tion by refift^ 
ing it in detaiL Had the afient of P^liamioit been fufpended, undl the 
diff<?rei^t articles of the contrail were thoroughly inveftigated, in all their 
bearings and effeds ; had each article been made the fubjed of a feparate 
debate s it is not unreafonable to fuppofe that the union might have been 
Modared Pwch more advantageous to Ireland ; and, in the end, more 

benefidai 
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beneficial to the empire. For^ fixmer than ha?e his long meditated and 
indeed expedieot projed defeated, the flunifter of Britaia would probably 
have conceded much to the defires of the Iriih Parliament, as he had be- 
fore done to the Britilb oppofidon, in the cafe of the commercial propofi* 
tiotis. To the impatience and precipitancy therefore of the Parliament of 
Ireland, which the minifter ought, in prudence, rather to have reilrained 
than encouraged) we muft impute the defeats of the z& of Union, and 
the probable future diflatisfaOicm of the Irifli, confe<yient thereon* Thefe 
defe£b, are certainly neither few nor inconfiderable. 

Firft, confifteatly with the principle of equity, Britain ought to have given . 
fome, appropriate advantages to Ireland, in compenfation for thofe which 
the latter unqueftionably derived from the locality of her Legiflature. Se- 
condly, the commercial arrangement between the two countries ought 
to have been regulated by the confideration, that much of the wealth ac- 
quired in Ireland would neceflarily flow into Britain, and remain there ; 
while noneofthat acquired by the latter would finally be fixed in the former. 
Thirdly, fome indemnification ought to have been prepared for Ireland, for 
the increafed preflure of taxes which fhe was about to esqperience, in con^ 
fequence of an addition to die number of her abfentees : for it was evi- 
dent that her public revenue would fuffer a diminution proportionate to 
the private revenue withdrawn ; and confequently that the burden of J 
taxes would be augmented on that which remained, and indufby be, in ^ 
proportion, cramped ; while in Britain, to which this private revenue was 
deftined to flow, the contrary eflfeds were to be expe&ed. Fourthly,, 
two countries, to which equal commercial advantages were intended^- but. 
in one of which manuiaduring fkill, capital, and indufby, were xadfed < 
to an unequalled height, and in the other, almofl totally wanting, ought 
certainly not to have been placed on a level, in any pardculak- ; but due 
allowances made to the latter, until it had attained to an equality, or near- • 
ly to an equality with the former. The cotton manufadure of Ireland, . 
was, in a confiderable degree, fairly prote&ed by the a£t of union ; yet 
the import of cotton goods from Britain, can fcarcdy be laid to be diminifh- • 
ed. The value thereof, as appears in the return made to the Exchange com- 
mittee, in 1804, on an average of feven years ended in 1796, was 99,943L; 
and, on a average of feven years ended in 1803, 157,0071. On an ave- 
rage 
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rage of four years ended 5th of January 1808, it appears to have beert 
i35,45oL • The exportation of cotton goods makes no figure in the Cuf- 
tom-houfe books of Ireland ; and yet, as we may infer from the importa^* 
tion of cotton-wool and yam t, the manufa£ture is thriving. Thus Ire- 
land appears to have be«i benefited without injury to Britain. Fifthly, 
there ought to have been introduced an article to enable the Roman Ca- 
tholics to exercife that right, which thofe who exercife the right of elec- 
tion cannot be debarred from, without political iiiconfift^icy, and in- 
deed injuftice. Had Britain and Ireland continued under diftind le- 
giflatures, there can be little doubt that they would, in procefs of time, 
have obtained that right, as they did the right of ele&ion. And it cer- 
tainly is not politic, by withholding it, to increafe the number of thofe 
who difreliih the union ; and to perpetuate diiTatisfkdion among a great 
majority of the Irifli people. Thus much, however, may be urged in 
excufe of this defed, that the introdudHon of the article in queftion, 
after the fear ahd enmity of the Proteftants had been induftrioufly inereaf- 
ed, might have proved fatal to the accomplifhment of the union ; at leaft 
hi the only way in which its accomplifhment could be properly fanftioned. 
Laftly, the number of reprefentatives, allotted to Ireland, was by no means 
proportionably and equitably adjufted to thofe .circumftances which ought 
to have been reforted to, or which were reforted to, on the fubjed of re- 
prefentation, by the framers of the aft : an omiflion on which it feems ne- 
ceffary to enlarge j as, in the eVent of its being remedied, the people of 
Ireland may entertain a much more fanguine expefbtion, than they now 
can, of fuch an equitable general modification of the aft of union as miy 
render it a political bleffing of fuperiour magnitude. 

The number of reprefentatives for Ireland, ought tb have been adjufted 
to the population and wealth of the country conjunftively ; or rather more 
to the former than to the latter ; inafmuch as national wealth is more 
likely to be increafed, under a good government, in proportion to the 
number of people, than the number of people in proportion to the 
augmentation of wealth. 

* See table marked XI. ia the Appendix. f S^^ table marked IX. in the Appendix. 

But 
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But to afcertain either the population or the wealth of Ireland, or to 
attain a competent knowledge of them, required a much more minute 
and comprehenfive inveftigation than appears to have taken place. 

in order to adjuft the number of reprefentatives for Ireland to her 
population, recourfe appears to have been had to the returns of the hearth 
jnoney colle£tors in the year 1791 : and in order to adjuft that number to 
her wealth, recourfe was had to her exports, imports, and public revenue ; 
rejeding or overlooking her rental, which was at leaft as fit a criteriiHi as 
any of thefe. 

JBy the returns of the hearth-money colledors, in 1791, there appeared 
to be- 701,102 houfes in Ireland ; and from thence was inferred the exift- 
ence of a population of four millions, in the year i8oo. That population, 
compared with the population of Britain, as it appeared after the accurate 
enumei^tion completed in 1801, when Britain, by the way, was found 
to /Contain more people than that country had generally been previoufly 
fupp<9led to ccHitain, entitled Ireland to 202 reprefentadves. 

By a return of the. value of the exports of native produce and manu- 
fadnre, agreeable to prices current, on an average of three years ended 
25th of Abrch 17999 Ireland was foimd to have exported to the amount of 
5,650,8531.; and by a fimilar return, on an average of three years ended 
5th of January 1799^ Britain was found to have exported to the 
amount of 3 1 ,272,*65l. The number of reprefentatives to which Ireland 
feemed, by this comparifon, entitled, was loo. By returns of im- 
ports, on the foregoing averages, Ireland was foimd to have im- 
ported to the amount of 59^75.^0631. ; of which flie exported to the 
amount of 13.3^5221. ; retaining, for home confumpdon, to the amoimt 
of 5^141,541 ; and Britain was found to have imported to the amoimt of 
425689,108, of which flie exported to the amount of i i,S655029l., retain- 
ing, for home confumprion, to the amount of 309&24,o79L The number 
of reprefentatives mdicated for Ireland, by this comparifon, was 93. 

By returns of the net permanent revenues of both countries, paid into the 
eKchequer, on an average of the years before mentioned, that of Irdand 
appeared to be 1,860,7971., and that of Britain 26,349,7941. ; fo that, in 
proportion to public revenue, Ireland could claim only 39 reprefentatives. 
The number of reprefentatives to which Ireland appeared entitled, by all 
ithefe returns;, tj^en on an average, was i o8. In allowing her therefore 1 00 

o o reprefentatives. 
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reprefentatives, principles of equity appeared to be fufficiently adhered to j 
but, in reality, it was far otherwife. 

For firft, the returns of the hearth-money coUeftors had always 
been known tb be confiderably under the truth. The Infpeftor Ge- 
neral of hearth-money gave it as his decided opinion to the writer of thefc 
pages, that not more than one half of the houfes exempt from the hearth- 
tax was returned; confequently the population contained in 112,556 
houfes, amounting certainly to upwards of half-a-million, was overlooked*. 
Befides, no allowance was made for the increafe.of people from the year 
1 79 1 to the year 1800, which was evidently great. The direft lofs, oc- 
cafioned by the rebellion, certainly did not exceed 20,000 fouls ; even if 
the number of thofe, who voluntarily quitted their country, be added to 
that of thofe who were exiled or flain. Moreover the population of Bri- 
tain appears to have been taken at eleven millions ; though it was not 
known to amount to that number, till after the union, and was 
generally fuppofed to be much lefs before it. Had the people of Ire- 
land been carefully enumerated, they pofitively would have been found 
to exceed four millions and a half at lead ; and confequently Ireland 
might have claimed, with reference to her population, at leaft 228 repre- 
fentatives inftead of 202* 

Secondly, it was unfair to take the exports of a country, among whofe 
exports, provifions of different forts held fo conspicuous a place, as is the cafe 
with Ireland, during a period of three years, when ihe had to fupport an aiv 
my unprecedentedly great. Had the value of the exports of the native pro- 
duce and manufactures of Ireland, on an average of three years, ended in 
1792, and which amoimted, accordingto the official value t> to 5,06 1 ,9 1 3!., 
been taken and compared with thofe of Britain during the fame period, and 
which amoimted to 15,173,2021, Ireland might, with reference to exports^ 
have claimed 179 reprefentatives. 

Thirdly, it was unfiadr to take the imports of Irels^id^ during three years, 

* See the return at large^ made to Parliament in March 1792, in the table marked XVII, . 
in the Appendix. 

f The writer has not feen an account of the current value of the articles exported, du-^ 
ring this period. Foreign goods are included in the exports of Ireland ;. but their amount 
has always been extremcl;f trivial; not exceeding 150,338!., on an average of the laft five 
years, and not exceeding 25,931]., on an average of ten years ended in 1782* See tabki 
marked XI9 XII» in the Appendix. ^ 

3. whereof: 
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whereof one was diilinguiihed by rebellion, and the other two by une- 
qualled alarm ; as under fuch circumftances, people will certainly not 
purchafe fo largely, as during the prevalence of internal peace and exemp- 
ticHi from apprehenfion. Had the imports of Ireland, during the period 
ended in i79t, and which amounted to 4,079,906!. been compared with 
thofe of Britain, during the fame period, and which amounted to 
13,530,532^., dpdu&ing therefrom the foreign articles afterwards ex- 
ported, Ireland would have appeared to have a claim, on this ground, 
to 168 reprefentatives, 

. Fourthly, it was perfeftly unjuftifiable to refort to the net, indead 
of the grofs revenues of both countries, the charges on the re- 
venue of Ireland having been much greater than thofe on the re« 
venue of Britain ; and the expenfes of coUedion infinitely more fo. 
The balances likewife in the hands of the coUeftors of the Irifli revenue, 
have always been, beyond all comparifon, greater, in proportion, than 
thofe in the hands of the coUeftors of the Britifh revenue. This, even 
at prefent, is the cafe, Tl^e amount of the former, in the year ended 
5th of laft January, was 325,231!. 7s. 4^d. ; which, to the amount of 
die grofs receipt of the Irifh revenue, was as about one to feventeen. The 
amount of the latter, in the fame year, was 346,61 iL 18$. 2;d. ; which, 
to the amount of the grofs receipt of the Britifh revenue, was as about one 
to one hundred and twenty-two. But to the revenue of Ireland, whe- 
ther grofe or net, it was mod unfair to refort ; the colIe£tion of that re* 
venue having been fmgularly defeftive, as was well known * ; and the 
national debt, demanding an increafe of revenue, having been trivial in 

the 

* The intit>du6tion of a ball, calculated to infure a faithful and economical colledion of 
the revenucy was fnggefted to the writer, the year before the union, by the prefent chan- 
cellor of the Jn(h exchequer ; who kindly promifed his valuable alfiftance in framing it. 
The former, however, expreffing a wiih that the buftneis might be undertaken by a more 
competent perfon, declined it. Some time aftervtrards the bill was introduced by Colonel 
Barry, but without fuccefs ; government, no doubt, perceiving its tendency to obtain §or 
Ireland more favourable terms than thofe which had been refolved on, in the event of the 
queftion of union being carried* 

Among many other inftancet which might be adduced to (hew the expenfe attending 
the colledion of the Irifh revenue, the following one, taken from the report of a Com*- 
mittee which was appointed a few years before the union, is confpicuous. £x« 
penfes of the diftrid of Clare and Eiinit a24L, produce 141I. : ezpenCes of the diflrid 
of Ballyndne I xoxU, produce 978!.: ezpenfet oftbediftriA of Baltimore 3938!., pro* 

•• o a duce 
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the year ended 25th of March 1799, in comparifon of what k was ever 
likely to be, and really was, even in the following year *. 

It appeared by the evidence of Meffrs. Forbes and Edwards, taken before 
^the Committee which was appointed to inquire into the fcarcity of pro- 
vifions in 1800, that whifkey illegally made could be fold for half the 
price of legal whilkey; that public (tills did more illicit work than private 
clandeftine ftills; that not more than one half of the malt duties, and not 
one half of the fpirit duties were coHefted : and their evidences were 
fubfequently confirmed by the report of the commiffioners appointed 
to inquire into- the fees, gratuities, &c. of public offices f- For it appear- 
ed, by that report, that no fewer than, 4,131 unlicenfed ftilly-werc 
feized in the year i8o2|. Their evidences are likewife further con- 
firmed by the recent adkivity of the officers employed in coUeding the fpirit 
duties. For in confequence of that activity, 5,704,158 gallons of fpirits 
paid duty laft year; which was nearly one million more than had ever 
paid duty, in a year, before ; and nearly two millions more than 
generally did fo; although the confumption of fpirits* in Ireland has been 
greatly diminifli^ of late, in confequence of the great increafe of the fpirit 
duties, and of a growing predilection for porter among the lower people. 
But the duties arifmg from malt and fpirits have long conftituted one of 
the principle branches of the Irifli revenue. In the year ended a5th March 
1800, they amounted to 852,996L, forming about one fourth of the whole 
revenue; and in the laft year, they amounted to 1^563,714!,, conftitutiAg 
two-fevenths of the grofs receipt within the year. 

The Irifh national debt, and the additional revenue requifite to pay the 
intereft thereof, at the rime of the unibn, bore by no means the fame pro- 

duce i8o\ : expenfes ofthediftri6b of Newport and Foxibrd 803I., produce 421 1. : ex- 
penfeiofthe diftri^ ofDing'e 2^325^9 produce 613*. Total of ezpenies 7,388!.; 
total of produce 2,3 33^ The expenfes of revenue cruifers and barges for 10 years to 
1794, wan 231,5651. : the amount of feizures, iame time, was 53»649l. The rate at 
which the Iri(h revenue was colJeded, from the year ended the 25th of March X775, to the 
fame month in 1794, was 141. i8s. iid. per centunu 
* See table marked XV. in the Appendix. 

\ The falaries of the colledors, furveyors, comptrollers, fearchers, cultomers, of 2 1 ports^ 
amDuot to 29424', The falaries and fees of'thefe different officers, in. all the ports of 
Ireland^ exclufive of Dub in, amount to 105478!. The falaries of the officers in the 
revenue department, in Dublin, amount to 47,9841. ; their fees to 44,987!.; and their 
emoluments to 1 2,786!. 
% See tabic marked XIV. ia the Appendix* 

portion 
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portion to the wealth of Ireland, that the national debt of Britain and the 
intereft thereof bore to the wealth of the latter. The revenue therefore 
of Ireland was, in this refped alfo, an unfit criterion to be reforted to, in 
fettling the future number of her reprefentatives. 

The exifting revenues of both countries, now that that of Ireland 
is more faithfully coUeded than it was, though by no means fo faithfully 
as it ought; and that its debt bears a nearer proportion to that of Britain, 
than at the time of the union, may afford ground for afufEdently corred: 
opinion with refped to the proper number of reprefentatives, claimable by 
Ireland, with reference to her revenue. The net ordinary revenue of 
Britain, in the laft year, was 38,339,1521.; the net ordinary revenue of Ire- 
land, 5,896,8181. To adjuft the number of reprefaitatives, therefore, of 
the latter, to the proportion of her revenue to that of the former, the num- 
ber ihould be 85, iaftead of 38, which appeared to be the juft proportion at 
the time of the union. 

But the rentals of the refpedive countries ought to have been reforted to, 
as criterions of their wealth, equally with, or rather in preference to their 
public revenues, or any other criterion. Had this been the cafe, the num- 
ber of reprefentatives claimable by Ireland, with reference to rental, 
would have been about 186: her rental then, being certainly as near 15 
millions, as that of Britain was near 45. 

The number of reprefentatives for Ireland, then, if fairly proportioned 
to population and wealth, ought to have been 150, at the leaft, inflead of 
100; the number claimable, with reference to peculation, being 228} 
with reference to exports, 179; with reference to imports, 168; with 
reference to revenue, 85, and with reference to rental, 186: the average 
of all which is 1694. 

But if it were deemed unbecoming to make an important and final ar- 
rangement, fuch as the union, upon grounds of a fpeculative nature, or any 
other than recent documents, the contrary of which, however, as far as 
the population of Ireland was confldered, appeared to have been really the 
cafe, and much to the difadvantage of Ireland; a door, at leafl, fhouid have 
been left open for re-adjufting the proportion of reprefentatives ; under a 
well warranted perfuafion, that if the union produced the promifed effed, 
Ireland would rife, in point of wealth, at all events, as near the level of 
Britain^ as ihe had flood before the war and rebellion. 

Even 
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Even though the union is as yet far from having produced the expeded 
efFeft, with reference to the increafe of wealth in Ireland, the number of 
Irifh reprefentatives, if proportioned to the achial comparative exports and 
imports of Britain and Ireland, would be much greater than allotted in 
1800. I'he current value of the exports of the former, in the year ended 
5th of laft January, was 40,479,8651.; and that of thofe of the latter, 
I o, 1 1 0,3 8 5. This would give to Ireland 133 reprefentatives, inftead of 96. 
The official value of the goods imported into Britain, in the year ended 
5th January 1 807, was 28,840,8601.; that of the foreign and colonial goods 
exported, the following year, 9,395,2831. ; fo that the value of thofe re- 
tained for home confumption, was 19,445,577. The official value of the 
goods imported into Ireland, in the former year, vras 5,605,964, and 
that of the foreign goods exported, in the latter, 150,370!.; leaving, for 
home confumption, to the amount of 5,455,5941.; which would give 
Ireland 149 reprefentatives inftead of 89. The average number of repre- 
fentatives, adjufted to the adual exports and imports of Ireland, is 141 : 
the average number adjufted to her exports and imports, in the three 
years ended in 1799, was 92, or 49 lefs. 

It was pofitively affirmed, and indeed very generally expefbed, that, in 
the event of Ireland's enjoying, for twenty years, that commercial recipro- 
city with Britain, which was fecured by the ad of union, the national 
wealth of the former would approach much nearer to that of the latter than 
it then was. And accordingly the future United Parliament was, by that 
aft, vefted with a difcrerionary power to augment the public contributions 
of Ireland, in proportion to the value of her exports, imports and confump- 
tion of excifeable commodities; or in.proportion to her incoihe, as eftimat- 
ed by the produce of a general tax. Surely that Parliament ought, at the 
lame time, to have been vefted with a fimilar power to augment the num- 
ber of her reprefentatives in proportion to the increafe of her wealth. 
And furely if the circumftances of Ireland experience the improvement 
which was promifed, and looked to, the prefent number of her reprefenta- 
tives, evidently unfuitable to the real circumftances of the country, at the 
time of the union, can fcarcely fail to be warrantably deemed inadequate, 
unfair and a grievance. 

That her circumftances will be improved, is expeded and eameftly 
hoped by every reflefting man, who is folicitous for the permanence of the 

union. 
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union. In one important particular, they certainly will experience a 
change which will call for a larger number of reprefentatives- ' I'he popu- 
lation of Ireland is known to have increafed with infinitely greater rapidity, 
fince the revolution, than that of Britain; and there is every reafon to pre- 
fume that it will continue to increafein the fame manner; the caufes of that 
increafe ftill operating, and with augmented energy. So that the popula- 
tion of Ireland may foon become, if it be not at prefent, half as great as that 
of Britain; which would fully juftify a claim, on the part of the former, 
to a greater number of reprefentatives. 

The contraded fiate of the reprefentation of Ireland, and the peculiar 
perfonal circumftances of her reprefentatives, have already proved difad^ 
vantageous; may be produ£tive of injury, and feem calculated to preclude 
many benefits which flie might enjoy. 

In confequence of the abolition of thofe boroughs which firft introduced 
a Burgh, a Grattan and other diftinguifhed fenators into public life, the 
ofEceof reprefentative has, for the moft part, become confined to perfons 
whofe heiieditary incomes are fufiicient to fuperfede a neceflity, on their 
parts, of fubmitting to inconvenience, or of qualifying themfelves for the 
more important and lucrative flations under the government. Hence it 
happens, that thofe, who ai-e uninfluenced by a fphit of party, feldom diil 
charge their parliamentary duties, unlefs a journey to London be fug- 
gefted by private bufinefs or pleafure; and that thofe, who are aftuated 
by party confiderations, do not diligently attend, in their places in Parlia- 
ment, except on thofe occafions when adverfe parties are likely to put 
forth their utmofl ftrength. And hence it happens that the affairs of Ire* 
land, which, towards the time of the union, ufually occupied its P^iament 
during one half of the year, are either very imperfedly difcufied in an 
aiTembly where few have any knowledge of them ; or precipitately decided . 
on, in confequence of a preflure of imperial bufinefs, during the ihort in- 
terval of a full attendance of Irifh members^ 

As for the Britifh reprefentatives, fo confcious are they, generally fpeak- 
ing, of their ignorance of Irifh affairs, and fo little felicitous about them, . 
in confequence chiefly of that ignorance, that they feem to think it pecu<^ 
liarly irkfome to attend their difcuffion; and accordingly thefe affairs, ex* 
cept fuch as are of a prominent party nature, are generally debated in 
the thizmeft houfes; or, indeed, we may fay^ left to the dedfion of a fmall 
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committee of the former Irifh Houfe of Commons; perhaps not entirely 
free from the old propenfity to jobbing. 

This inattention and this negled, on the part of the Irifh reprefentativesy 
have already occafioned much murmuring in Ireland; and will probably 
be hereafter the fubjed of loud complaints. 

It may be urged, that if a greater number of the clofe boroughs had 
been left, Englifhmen might be obtruded on the people of Ireland ; and 
confequently, the number of their real reprefentatives would not, in feO:, 
be much greater than it is. But this might, and ought to have been pro- 
vided againfty by a claufe in the ad of union, difenabling any perfon to 
reprefent an Irifh borough, but a native of Ireland ; and poiTefled of pro- 
perty to a certain amount therein. Indeed by negle£Hng to infert fuch 
a claufe, the adual number of the real rq>refentatives of Ireland is re^ 
<iuced to about ninety. 

To re-enfranchifc a large number of the disfranchifed boroughs would 
he utterly inadmiilible. But to re-enfranchife fome of them, with a more 
extended right of eleftion, thofe, for inflance, which fhall be found to 
contain more than 500 houfes * ; to enable conliderable towns, fuch as 
Carrick-on-Suir, Birr, Nenagh, Skibbereen, Cove, and others which did 
not formerly. fend reprefentatives to Parliament, to do fo hereafter ; and to 
admit two reprefentatives from each of the towns which now fend one, 
does not appear likely to be attended with any inconvenience ; and 



^ That endeaTOurs were fuccefifully made, when the disfranchifement of the boroughs 
was in qu^ftion, to gratify feveral of their proprietors, who wifhed either to retain par- 
liamentary influence^ or to clear off incumbrances^ affed^ing their eftatesy there feems 
good reafon to infer from a comparative yiew of fereral of the boroughs which were 
fuffered to remain,. and feveral of thofe which were disfranchifed. Among others, thofe 
which follow : 

Houfes. 
containing, as 1 , 
appears by the ^ ^ 
returns of the ^ 

477 

384 






Ennifkillen 
Portarlington 
Carrickfergus 
Dungannon 



hearth-money 
colledors, 



Hoii£es. 

'Navan containing 608 
Mullingar - 642 

Longford - - 588 
Tuam - 560 



Total. 1 450 



Total 2,398 



would 
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•would give Ireland^ what fhe cartamly does not now enjoy, the bene- 
fit of an adequate reprefentadon* 

The condition of Ireland^ wth refpeft to internal quietude, and the 
bleffings of the Britiih conftitution, the maintenance of the former of which, 
and the enjoyment of the latter, were principal obje^ with many who con- 
fented to the miaifter's proje£k, does not appear to be much improved 
by the union. Although Ireland has been comparatively freed from par- 
Jiamentaary agitators, who, by th^ way, never did half fo much mifchief 
as the agitators out of doors, but who were defignedly denounced as the 
tmly, or principal mifchief*makers ; there happened an infurre£don, not 
eztenfive indeed, but which ezdted almoft as much alarm as the rebel- 
lion :• and local difturbances have been juft as frequent fince, as before 
the union; parliamebt having never had either fufficient leifure, or fufEdent 
inclination to inquire diligently into their true caufes, and remove them. 
As to the bleffings or benefits of the Britiih conftitution, the people of Ire- 
land have had little experience of them ; being to this day expofed to 
feel, what, it muft be owned, they have, of late, but very rarely felt, die 
eflfe&s of military defpotifm. On the 25th of March 1805, there ivere no 
fewer than 1^4.74 perfons confined, on fufpidon, in the different prifoos 
and prifon-fliips of Ireland. That a very confiderable majority of thefe 
were defervedly confined, can fcarcely be doubted. But, after making 
due allowance for the known lenity and forbearance of the bte fucceffive 
viceroys c^ Irdand, it may juftly be fiifpeAed that many were confined^ 
who either did not merit confinement, or were incapable of doing any ferioua 
mifdiirf if at large. 

With reference to commerce^ the Irifli people have no reafon what- 
foever to congratulate themfelves upon the union* The commercial prof- 
perity of Ireland has very vifibly declined fince that meafure was carried 
into effed. The amount of the average annual excels of exports above 
imports, for 10 years ended a5th. March 1782, was 4^467,419 

The fame, for 10 years ended 35th March 1792, was 608,107 

The lame, for feven years ended 25th March 1 799, was 677,645 

The whole amount of the balance in fiivour of Ireland, for twenty-feven 
years ended in 1799, was 1 5^4.98,8 i3l.» But the balance for feven years 

* Expoitib medium of I773'4 ^^f^96f^9S Increafe in sd period per ano. jf27o^s 

^78^3-4 3»>^7.878 3d ditto 1,688^47 

«793-4 4»856,3a5 4th ditto 73»oo8 
1803-4 4»9«9»333 

pp ended 
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ended 5th Januarjr i8c6, has been agwifl Iidand to the amount of 
7,410,730!., or, on an average, yearly, 1,058,6751. The average annual 
balance in £avour of Ireland for three years ended agA Mxtch 1792, 
was 982,0071. The average annual balance againft h^r, for the fiune^ 
period ended 5th January 1802, was i,49o,977L, making a difierence of 
2,472,9841., in point of accumulation of commercial wealth. This fiate* 
ment is made according to the ofEcial vdue of the goods exported. If, 
however, a comparative view be taken of two periods, which feem leail 
calculated to fubftantiate the foregoing ranark on the fubjeft of the unioot 
viz. the three years ended in 1799 and the years 1801 radiSoj, and tfat 
current value be fubftimted for the official value of the goods exported^ 
the refult will fufficiently confirm the remark : the average annual balance^ 
in favour of Ireland, during the firft period, bemg 55198091.; and the 
average balance againft her, during the fecond, 787,799!.; makii^ t 
difference of 1,339,6081. 

During a period of three years, ended 25th March 1782, the average 
annual official value of the exports and imports of Ireland was 5,842,926L 
During a period of three years ended 25th March 1792, the average annual 
value thereof was 9,141,8191. So that, in ten years, the exports and im^ 
ports of Ireland, taken together, had increafed, in value, 3»298,893l. But 
during the period of du*ee years ended 5th of laft January, after the lapfe 
of fixteen years, their value did not exceed 11,358,2671. So that it had 
not increafed more than 2,216,4481.9 which was 1,082,4451 lefs than ia 
the ten preceding years *• 

In point of national debt, the union appears to have been much more 
detrim«ital to Ireland. The principal funded debt of Ireland, in the year 
ended 25th March 1800, was 25,662,6401. But in eight years ended 
5th of laft January, it had reached 70,647,7^31.! which was, nominally, 
within a trifle lefs than 4 millions of the amount of the public debt of 
Britain, on the 31ft December 1749, after a war of nine years J} and 
23,986,016!. more than the amount of that debt, on the 31ft of December 
1738, when Britain was, by many, faid to be on the brink of min. 

•^ See Table iMrked XII. in the Appendix. 

f See TaUe aiarked XV. in the Appendix. I^Chahoen's Eftimate, p. tig. 
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* The Irifli debt Wbs increafed, each year, on an average, daring feven 
yeam ended in 1806, 3,3 17^4641.; but, on an average, each year, during 
eight years ended 5th of laft January, 5,623,142!.: being 2,305,6781. 
more than before the uniola; though the former. was a period of both r&> 
blsUion and war. Even daring, the three. lafl years pf the former period, 
one of which preceded, and the other of which fallowed the year of the 
rebellion, which induced the expenditure, in the military department, of 
4,958,2061., in one year, and which, by the way, was but 285,544!. left 
than the annual amount of the army expenditure in France, at the clofe 
of the American war *, the average annual increafe of the Irifh public 
debt was only 922,596!. more than in the latter period, which included a 
year of peace. 

The claufe in the aft of union, which provides for the application of 
a furplus of the Irifti revenue, after defraying the intereft, finking fund, 
proportional contributions and feparate charges of Ireland, was, in all pro^ 
babi!ity,i]\troduced merely with the view of rendering the meafure popular, 
by an illufive profpeft of future good. At all events, the expediency of 
the claufe is certainly not very liltely to be evinced. 

The numl>er of abfentees has manifeflly been much increafed by the 
union.— The amount of the revenues remitted to them, according to the 
opinion of Mr. Puget, delivered before the exchange committee, in 1804, 
was then 2,000,000!. ; an amount which feveral intelligent men are dif^ 
pofed to confider as aftually below the truth. — And it feems not impro- 
bable that the reduftion of the carriage-tax, in the fefSon of 1800, was 
made with the view of concealing that increafe ; for the tax, as may be 
Xeen in the Table marlced XV. in die Appendix, was a rifing one« 

If to that vaft fum there be added 1,517,885!. 12s. 9;d. being the ac» 
tual amount of the intereft,. annuities and expenfe of management of the 
Irilh public debt, payable in London, or rather, 2,187,8221.4s. 4d., 
bang the amount of the total annual expenfe, the jfiiture demands of Britain 
tm Ireland, when thefe demands ftiall treafe to be covered, as at prefent, 
by a vaft annual influx of money into the latter, in the fhape of loans, 
will appear to be a fubjeft eminently worthy of early and ferious confidera* 
lion, on the part of thofe who exerdfe the powers of government 

* Moof. Ntcker on the Adminiftration of the Finances of France. 
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Upon the whole, the union, which certainly m^t hare been, and* 
indeed, ftill may be rendered extremely beneficial to Ireland, confiftently 
with the welfare of Britain, and the expediency of which the writer is- 
by no means prepared to queftion, cannot poflibly be £urly confidered^ 
by its moft fanguine advocates, as having hitherto a&rded matter of coflh 
gratuladon to the people of Ireland. 
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SECTION V. 

Feamary Demands of Britain on Ireland: 

THE principal pecuniary demands of Britain on Ireland, confiding of 
the revenues and intereft payable to Irifh abfentees and Britiih public 
creditors, and which are a&ually covered and rendered inefficient by fuc- 
ceffive annual loans, are very different, as well in effed as nature. The 
former can never prove, in any confiderable degree, detrimental to Ireland : 
the latter muft prove extremely fo, at leafl for fome time, unlefs the pro- 
per fteps be taken to preclude or counterad its effeds. 

In the hands of thofe from whom the revenues of abfentees are drawn^ 
an equivalent, or more than an equivalent is left. The land yields to the 
tenant, in Irdand, a profit as great, or perhaps three or four jdmes as great 
IS the rent paid to the landlord in Englaiid: and the money lent to the 
xsifM^%fx in the former, may have been employed to augment his revenue 
much more than the intereft thereof, payable to the mortgagee in the 
latter, can ai^gmeat his^ But for the intereft payable to Britifh public 
creditors the people of Ireland have received little or no compenfation* 
The v^cfo&i which has been annually borrowed has been expended chiefly^ 
in the oiaintenance of a vaft military eftablifhment. This expenditure 
has, no doubt, a&ed as an additional ftimulus to the agriculture and in- 
ternal traffic of Ireland; but the effeds produced thereby have been very 
mconfiderable. Befides, large portions of it have been ultimately employr 
ed in purchafing an additional quantity of fqreign goods for home-con- 
iumptioQ : and the value of the imports of Ireland has, in confequence, 
of late years, contrary to what was ahnoft uniformly the cafe before, exi- 
ceeded the value of her exports *• 

Had the money expended by Ireland, for military purpofes, fince the 
a5th of March 1798, viz. 409504,3501., or had the debt created fince the 



• See Table marked XII. in the Appendix. 
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5th of January 1801, viz. 38,697,1271.* been employed in the en- 
couragement of tillage, or the inaprovement of wafte land, Ireland would 
he an annual gainer to an immenfe amount, though fhe were obliged to 
pay three times the intereft which ihe now does. 

The abfentees, in the event of a high rate of exchange, muft experience 
a proportionate defiJcation of their revenues. The Britifli public creditors 
muft be paid the full amount of their intereft, whatever may be the rate 
of exchange. 

The remittances to both, will neceflarily hereafter induce an increafed 
exportation of goods from Ireland ; and thus give additional employment 
to the ihduftrious. But for the goods exported, under the preffure of in- 
tereft payable to public creditors, there will be no return whatever. 

In fed, tlie remittances to Britifh public creditors are tantamount to a 
vaft fuhfidy annually paid by Ireland to Britain ; or they are, in effed; fhe 
fame as a very confideraH^ 'foreign iexperiditurc? bccdfion^ by the profecu- 
tion of a war. * * 

The annual expeiafe (according lo'i^ftimates prefented to the Wfli Par* 
liament, (hortly brfore the union) oiF tt regintenft of cavalry, cottfiftkig of 
684 men, being 34,752!. 4s. 5d.; andvthat of a I'egiment of m&ntry, 
confifting of 730 men, 23,5601 < 10s. ^d.; an army t)f 25,4^8 tnen, 
4,98s beiag cavalry, and 20,446 ittfentiy,^ w^ould coft only 902/960I. 
I OS* 7d. annually^ The annual remittances on account of intereft, &c; 
on the public debt, due in London, would, if* uncovered by* loaiB, adua!- 
ly exceed 2,000,000 1. : and therefore; wouid fuffice Ibr the cob&am 
maintenance of an army of 25,428 men, after allowing upwards of a mff- 
Bon fterli^g for ordnance, ^enetal officers, &c. The tfciaSftm anniiaRy 
applied by England tottrardS cairying t)h the tear, whi(A ended with Ae 
peace of Rhyfwidk, was only 5,^93,634!. ' ' :- ' 1 :. 

It is to be dbferved too, that in addition* to the arguments againft excef- 
live national debts, grounded on their huttftil tendency with reference 
to the induftrious part of the community,; it ihay be urged againft the debit 
occa^oning the vaft reSmittince in queflion, that in other countries, but 
«efpccially in Britain, the intereft of the public" debt is, for the moft- parf, 
paid to refidents j who, by the expenditure thereof, contribute largely to 



* Sec Table, marked XV. in the Appendix. 
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Ae revenue of the ftate ; and by fo doing, increafe itsability to pay the 
iotei^ : but that the principal public creditors of Ireland, not bdng 
refident therein, pay nothing tcnvards de&aying its national expenfes. 

The neceffity of augmenting the burdens of the Irifli people, in pro- 
portion tor the aggregate of the incomes withdrawn from circulation, 
18 perhaps the only folid ground of regret, aiForded by the abfence 
of wealthy landlords and others, at lead in a financial or commercial point 
ofview. 

The vaft remittances in qiieftion, and which will exceed four millions 
fterling, on the whole, cannot, it is evident, be made in fpecie. The circu- 
lating coin of Ireland,never amounted to fix millions*: and confequently, ii 
it ftiU eodfted in the country, would be infufficient to pay more than the 
amount due m three half years. They muft, and naturally would be 
made by bills of exchange,, and the fumi(hers of thefe bills muft, for the 
payment of the acceptors, create adequate funds in Britain, by a fuitable 
exceis of ei^ported, above imported goods. Ireland will thus appear to 
have, what is called^ the balance of trade immenfely in her favour. But 
her accumulation of wealth will, by no means, be either commenfurate or 
correfpondent with that balance. 

- The difference between the trade which Ireland muft drive, when thefe 
racuttances (hall be no longj^ covered, by annual loans, and the trade 
which Ihe drove before the union, and which yielded to her a.balance of 
1^3^1,3^11., in the year ended 25th March 1798, is this. The latter con* 
ffifted in the exportation of the furplus produce of land and labour, which, 
if retained at home, would have loft its value, and thereby repreflfed pro* 
dudive induftry ; but being exported to markets where it was in demand,, 
was difpofed of for a greater price than the refidue bore at home ; and, of 
courfe, occaiioned aa influx of money, or its equivalent, into Ireland, tend«»- 
mg annually to enrich the nadbn^ by its eSkOts in improving the country, 
encouraging its internal traflSkk, and opening additional fources of wealth. . 
The former wfll confift in the forced exportaticm of. the produce of land, 
and labour : an exportation, which, for faooae time at leaft,. muft raife the 
- wrious prices of that produce, far beyond their due level,, on the con-« 
fumers at home: and which cazmot occafk>n a. proportionate increafe of 



Etidence gWeo befote the Exckaiqre Committee j 804. . 
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wealth i inafmucfa as it will not be produdive of fuitable returns^ Thei 
merchant, the manufitfturer, and the farmer will gain ; but theu- refpeo 
tive gains will be countervailed by the neceilarily increafed prices of all 
imported and home produced goods ; unlefs, indeed, the exportation of 
the latter be, by feafonablemeafures, confined, as maybefaid to be the cafe 
at prefent, to two or three articles. If it be not, a general rife of 
prices muft take place, as merchants will diligently feek for thofe articles 
which may be exported with the greateft profit ; and, by thus extending 
or generalizing their demands, eventually raife the prices of all com- 
modities: an event which, in effed, is the fame as a depreciation of mo-* 
ney. The rental of Ireland, arifmgfrom land and houfes, and which at 
prefent probably amounts, in the whole, to fifteen millions, after deduft* 
ing the remittances to abfentees, will, in this cafe, be gradually leiTened 
in value, though it may gradually be nominally augmented. 

It is to be obferved alfo, that the commercial gains of Ireland are, in 
proportion, greatly inferiour to thofe of other countries, efpecially Britain ; 
three-fourths of the Irifh trade being carried on by Britifh merchants, 
and feven-eighths of the fhippping employed therein^ belonging to Britons 
and foreigners *. Suppofing the current value, at home^ of the goods 
exported from Ireland, to be ten millions flerling, the profit of the export- 
ing merchants lol. percent., the number of tons of fliipping employed 
in the export trade 800,000, and the average price of freight il. ios# 
per ton; the ordinary profits of Irifh merchants and fhip-owners, 
would amount to no more than 4oo,oool., while thofe of Britifh 
merchants, in the trade of Ireland, and Britifh and foreign fhip-owners would 
amount to i,8oo,oool. 

If the average annual value of the goods, adually exported from Ire- 
land, exceeded that of the good& imported, by four millions flerling, the 
future demands of Britain on Ireland, amounting to that fum, would be 
attended with comparatively little inconvenience to the latter. But the h3t 
is, tteit, with the exception of the year ended 5th January 1803, when 
Ireland enjoyed a favouhible balance of trade, amounting to 9i7,299l.or 

* Amount of the tonnage of the Ihips which cleared outwards in the fereral ports of 
Ireland in the year ended 5th January i8o8. 

Iri/b. Britijb. Foreign. Total. 

9^4^56 6159709 729663 78x,a20 

rather 
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rather to i*,8 16,814, as the intelligent Mr. Marfhall • proved to the fa- 
tisfiaaion of the exchange committee, by an acute and able inveftigation 
of the true principles of trade, the balance of trade has been unfavourable 
to her fmce the union, while the balance of general debt has been the 
contrary. The value of her imports has greatly exceeded that of 
her exports. This, it is true, has been the eflfeft of her increafed abi- 
lity to purchafe, occafioned by a vaft annual influx of money, in the 
Ihape of loans. But were thefe loans to ceafe to-morrow, the demands 
of Ireland would not be greatly retrenched ; nor, by the way, could 
they be retrenched at all without injury to Britain. A favourable 
balance, therefore, to the amount in queftion, could not be obtained with- 
out a vaft increafe of exportation. And here it is proper to obferve, 
that by far the greateft part of the commercial dealings of Ireland has 
been, and is with Britain and her colonies ; and that almoft the whole of 
the foreign commercial bufinefs of the former is tranfa£ted through Bri- 
tifh merchants. The annual current value of the goods exported from 
Ireland, on an average of three years, ended 25th March 1799,' was 
5,141,5411. : the value of the goods exported to Britain, and included 
therein, was 4,090,6251. The official annual valup of the goods import- 
ed into Ireland, on an average of three years, ended 5th January 1808, 
was 5,993 J362I. The value of the articles alone, which are mention- 
ed belowt, imported from Britain and her colonies, and included therein, 
was 3,607,075. 

An ability, on the part of Ireland, to anfwer the future pecuniary 
demands of Britain, may be created, partly by a diminution of imports, 
and partly by an augmentation of exports, or folely by the latter. It cannot 
be created folely by the former ; there being feveral articles, of the nature 
of neceflaries and raw materials, fuch, for inftance, as coal and cotton wool, 
and which two articles alone coft Ireland little fhort of a million annually {, 
which (he muft continue to import in as great, or perhaps greater, quanti- 
ties than ever. 

* Infpedor-general of Exports and Imports. 

f Blankets, Carpets, Coal, Cotton, Drapery, Earthenware, Groceries, HaberdaAtery^ 
Hats, Hops, Hofiery, Iron and Hardware, Silk, Cotton*wool and Yam. 
% See tables marked IX. and XI. in the Appendix. 
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Thefe demands, unlefs previoufly provided for, muft be accompanied 
by a high rate of exchange againft Ireland j and this high rate muft ob- 
vioufly operate as a duty on imports, and a bounty on exports. Ope- 
rating as a duty on imported manufaftures, it cannot fail to prove de- 
trimental to Britain. The prices of the different Britifh manufadtures, 
fuch as the woollen^ the earthenware, the hardware, the hofiery, the 
haberdafhery, hats, coaches, watches and watch movements, &c. which 
Ireland now annually purchafes, to a vaft amount, will be fo raifed as 
to induce the Irifh to betake themfelves, with unufual affiduity, to 
thefe manufactures. Operating thus, it will have nearly the fame effeft 
as the non-importation agreement, which was in agitation, in Ireland, 
in 1783 J and then fo much dreaded by the manufedhirers of Britain, 
Operating as a duty on importation, it will alfo be difadvantageous to 
Ireland. Manufafturing induftry may be thereby greatly ftimulated* 
But the increafed prices of coal, cotton-wool, flax-feed, aflies^ bark, 
hops, timber, fait, fugar, tea, tobacco, &c. the diminution, occafion- 
ed by a general rife of prices, of the aftual ability of eftated gentle- 
men, and other wealthy people, not engaged in trade, to improve the 
country, give employment to the poor, and promote internal traf- 
fick, and the reduction of the revenue arifing from duties on im- 
ported goods, inducing the necefSty of a proportionate augmentation of 
the duties of exdfe, will effeftually counterad, at leaft for fome time, 
whatever benefits may accrue from the encouragement of manufafturing 
induftry. 

Operating as a bounty on the exportation of manufadures from Ireland, 
and, at the fame time, as a duty on the importation of them, this high rate 
of exchange threatens to be eminently hurtful to Britain ♦. An ample 
bounty on the exportation of cotton and woollen manufaftures, for in- 
ftance, from Ireland to Britain, accompanied by a heavy duty on their 
importation from the latter into the former, might, in the end, not- 
withftanding Britilh (kill and capital, have the effed of transferring, in a 



* The Earl of Lauderdale appears to have been aware of the injury likely to be fuftain- 
cd, by Britifh manufadkurers, in confequence of the nature of the approaching pecuniary 
tranfadions between the Mer iilands. 

See his Lordfliip's Hints to the Manufadurers of Great Britain. 

great 
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great degree, from Britain to Ireland, thefe valuable manufadures, the 
furplus produce whereof is aftually, one year with another^ worth 
twenty millions fterling *. The wool, ufed in the fuperfine cloths, 
may be imported, and worked up as cheaply in Ireland as in Eng- 
land. This is the cafe, in a ftill greater degree, with regard to the 
raw material of the cotton manufefture. Capitals would probably not 
be wanting. Many of the intelligent and enterprifing mailer manufac- 
turers of Britain would doubtlefs confider it as more conducive to their 
intereft to remove, with their capitals, to Ireland, from whence they 
could export their manufadures to the greateft advantstge ; than to 
remain in Britain, and ftruggle againft a vaft influx of cheapened 
manufaftures from the former. The teeming northern counties of 
Ireland would fupply a multitude of weavers for the cotton manu- 
factures J and it is allowed, that the beft cotton weavers are thofe 
who have been originally employed in the weaving of linen. The 
printed cottons of Ireland have already been preferred to thdfe 
of Britain. Should this removal of ikill and capital ever take 
place, to any confiderable extent, which, under the poffible circum^ 
ftances alluded to, is by no means improbable, the feat of the woollen, 
in a great degree, and that of the cotton, perhaps entirely, might cer^- 
tainly be finally transferred from Britain to Ireland ; efpedally as the 
fituation of the latter, with reference to trade with the weftem world, 
which now promifes to open a vafland lucrative market, particularly 
for the manufadures of Manchefter, is greatly fuperiour to that of the 

former t- 

Upon die whole, therefore, it feems advifable, with a view to the 
welCu-e of the empire at large, to endeavour to preclude the poffible 

* Official value of the cotton and wooUen manufafiures exported from Great Britain kl 
the three yean ended 5 th January 1808 : 

Yeiw. Cotton. WocJlen. 

1806 - - 1^8,771,271 • . £6,005,540 

1807 - - 9,896,166 - 6,247,727 

1808 - . 9*867,448 - . 5,372,089 

The official value is generally about 40 per cent, below the teal value* 
f Mr. Janfon fays that 14,000 people emigrated from Ireland to America, in the year 

1801, in Philadelphia (hips alone; and computes that other (hips brought acrofs the 
Atlantic as many more in that year. He thinks they muft have brought with them 588^000!. 
*' Stranger in jtmerka, page 452.'' Thefe emigrations were chiefly from the north. 

Q Q 2 effeAs 
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eSeOs which may enfue from the future demands of Britain on Ireland. 
And to preclude theft eflfedts completely ; to enable Ireland to anfwer 
fully the demands of Britain, without inconvenience; to confine the future 
increafed induftry of the Irifli chiefly to one purfuity noways interfering 
with, or obitru&ing the purfuits of Britiih induftry, but eminently ad- 
vantageous in its effeds, both to Britain and Ireland, feems extremely 
pra£ticable, if ^ecourfe be feafonably had to proper meafures. 
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SECTION VI. 

Expediency cf improving and extending the Tillage of Ireland. 

IF the refpedive drcumftances of Britain and Ireland be confidered, the 
interefts of both will be clearly perceived to require, that the future 
annual payments pf the latter be principally made from funds created, in 
the former, by an increafed exportation of com. The fuperiour advantages 
of this expedient, in a general point of view, are obvious; and will appear 
very confiderable, when viewed in contraft with the general difadvantages 
likely to refult from a forced exportation of Irifli manufaftures, and an 
enhauicement of the prices of goods imported into Ireland. The difadvan- 
tag^ of the former expedient, ifindeed it be attended with any, are not 
eafily difcoverable. 

The commercial opulence of Britain is derived chiefly from the fale of 
her furplus manufaftures, the fale of her colonial produce, that of foreign 
merchandize, and the employment of her fhips. She has long ceafed 
to draw riches from othe;r countries by the fale of redundant com. Her 
ftrength, as a belligerent nation, depends principally on her navy. Her 
intereft, therefore, as a commercial and belligerent nation, evident- 
ly points, in a fpecial manner, to the prefervation and extenfion of 
her marketis for home manufaftures, colouial produce, and foreign 
merchandize ; and to the increafe of her (hipping. Hitherto the 
agriculture of Britain has profpered exceedingly, and there is abund- 
ant reafon to expefl: that the extent of the home demand for its 
produce, fo long as her prefent commercial profperity fhall conti- 
nue, will be fuch as to enfure ample profits to her farmers, notwith- 
ftanding a vaft importation of com from other countries. The com 
grown in Britain is aftually inadequate to the increafing demands of an 
increafing number of home confumers; although the tillage of Britain has 
been improved, and greatly extended of late. A vaft fupply is ftill an- 
nually required j and a vaft portion of the wealth, obtained by foreign 
commerce, is annually employed in purchafmg that fupply. During five 
yearS) ended in 17949 the average -umual excefs of com imported into 

Britain, 
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Britain^ above that which was exported, was 1,145,584 quarters. Dur- 
ing five years, ended in 1799, the annual average was 1,191,131 quarters. 
In the year i8oo, the quantity imported, above that which was exported, 
was 2,259,379 quarters *. The average price of wheat, in the firft period, 
was 2L 7s. 2d. the quarter, in the fecond 3I. 3s. 54.d., and in the third 
5I. 13s. 4d. In confequence chiefly of an extenfion of tillage, the import 
has, of late years, been fomewhat diminilhed. Still, however, on an 
average of the five laft years, it appears to have amounted to 770,000 
quarters, exclufive of the com imported from Ireland f. 

On the other hand, Ireland, with a rapidly increafing population, exports 
an increafing quantity of com|; and might be rendered capable of fup- 
plying the utmoft pofTible demands of Britain. Her •chief commercial 
wealth arifes from the fale of the redundant produce of her land, and that 
ofafingle manufacture, the linen §. The money which might be ex- 
pended by Britain, in Ireland, for the purchafe of com, if there were no 
balance to be annually paid by the latter to the former, would be much 
more advantageoufly expended there, than in other countries ; as it would 
foon flow back to Britam, through various channels, after fruftifying the 
land of Ireland. But as Ireland will have vaft annual payments to make 
to Britain; and thefe payments mufl be made either by means of an in- 
creafed exportation of manufaftures, or an increafed exportation of the 
produce of land; as the manufaftures of Britain would be greatly injured 
by having their markets, whether home or foreign, glutted by the cheap- 
ened fabricks of Ireland; and as there exifts, and is likely to exift, a great 
void in the Bririfli corn-market, which mufl be fupplied from fome quarter 
or other; it feems eminently conducive to the welfare of Britain that the 
tillage of Ireland be feafonably improved and extended, in fuch a manner 
as may enable her com to protrude that of other countries from the Britifli 
market. 

There are other confiderations alfo, fufficiently important to excite, in 
Britain, a folicitude for the improvement and extenfion of tillage in Ireland. 
In proportion as the tillage of Ireland is improved and extended, the 
wealth and number of thofe engaged therein will neceffarily be augmented; 



• Mr. Chalmere't Eftimate^ p. 322. + Report of committee on diftilleries. 

J Se^ Table marked IV. in the Appendix. § See Table marked X.in the Appendix, 

and 
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and of courfe the demands for Bridfh manufadures and colonial produce 
be enlarged. On the contrary, if the Irifh be allured, from the purfuit of 
tillage, to that of manufadures, by the operation of the virtual bounties 
and duties before noticed, not only will their demands for Britifli manufac- 
tures be greatly leflfened ; but they will probably become formidable com- 
petitors with the manufedurers of Britain, The fhipping intereft of Britain 
maybe greatly promoted by an increafed exportation of com from Ireland. 
It can be but little ferved by an increafed exportation of manufadhires. To 
pay a balance of 4 millions fterling in linen, for inftance, would require 40 
millions of yards at 2s. per. yard; and to convey it would require only 
5,952 tons of (hipping, and about 356 feamen. But to pay that balance 
in com would require 3,200,000 barrels, at il. 5s. on an average each 
barrel, and to convey that number would require, allowing 9I barrels to 
the ton, 333,333 tons of fhipping, and near 20,000 feamen. To convey 
the amount of that great balance, in other manufaftures, would require, 
no doubt, a much greater number of tons of fhipping than would be re- 
quired to convey 40 millions of yards of linen. But there is no manufac- 
tiire, likely to be eflablifhed in Ireland, which would require, for its con- 
veyance, half, or even one-third of the number of tons of fhipping that 
would be requifite for the conveyance of corn. 

As for the landed. interefl of Britain, it could not poffibly fuflain any 
injury by an increafed exportation of com from Ireland; fo long as that 
exportation merely fufHced to fill up the aftual void in the Britifh corn- 
market. And if ever the produce of furplus com, in Ireland, became fo 
great as to exceed the fupply required by Britain, the landed interefl of the 
former would be as deeply concemed in fecuring for it a profitable vent in 
other countries, by means of bounties, as that of the latter could be in refifl- 
ing its entrance into the Britifh market, when likely, by its fuperabundance 
to occafion an abatement of the profits of farmers. An abatement of pro- 
fit would be much more injurious to the farmers of Ireland than to thofe 
of Britain. Moft of the latter could bear it : many of the former would 
be rendered infolvent by it. 

Of the land of Ireland, there are probably above two millions of acres 
employed in the culture of grain *. Of thefe, it may be affumed that one- 

fourth 

♦ Including about 800,000 acres of potatoes, and 155,000 of flax, the number of acres 
of land under tillage in Ireland may fomewhat exceed three millions. The wheat con- 
fumed 
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fourth either belongs, in fee-fimple, to the occupiers ; or is held by them 
under leafes for lives or for long terms of years, and granted many yeai^ 
ago ; that one-fourth is held under fhort leafes granted from fifteen to 
twenty years ago, and of which, one leafe with another, ten years are ftill 
unexpired ; that one-fourth is held under leafes granted at an earlier 
period, and of which five years are unexpired ; and that the remaining 
fourth part has been let fliortly befope, or Ihortly after, the commence- 
ment of the prefent century. Now if the prices of the different forts of 
gram, one ^rith another, have rifen eight (hillings the barrel fincethe dif- 
ferent years, one with another, at which the leafes of the fecond and 
third claffes have been granted, and which has been confeffedly the 
cafe, the occupiers of the land are enjoying a profit, after dedufUng four 
(hillings per acre for increafed wages of labourers, of 40 (hillings per acre 
more than they did when their occupancy began f. Confequently an in- 
* creafed profit, amounting to two millions fterling, is annually accruing to 
the tillage farmers of Ireland, in addition to the gains of the firft and fourth 
clalTes. And perhaps, by the way, this may be the true caufe to which the 
prefent tranquillity of the country is owing ; for it muft be confefTed that 
there has exifted fome ground for difTatisfaftion. 

To fecure their (hare of this profit to one half of the tillage farmers 
of Ireland, muft needs be an objeft of concern with their landlords ; and 
to prevent a diminution of the gains of the fourth clafs, muft needs be a 
matter of pecu^ar folicitude to them. 

If the prefent nowife inconvenient prices be kept up, or nearly fo, for 
ten years longer, a capital of fifteen millions fterling, deftinedto be, for 
the moft part, employed in agriculture, or fome fort of rural melioration, 
may be amaffed J. But if thefe prices be not kept up, the formers for 

fumed inDublin^ Cork, and other towns may require 1509000 acres ; the wheat and oat- 
meal confumed in other parts 650,000 ; the horfes employed in hufbandry, by carriers and 
others, 450,000 : pleafure horfes, poft horfes, horfes belonging to the army 160,000: ale, 
beer, fpirits, and corn for exportation 340,000 : feed, fallow, &c, <cc. 430,000 acres. The 
number of acres fown with flax feed, in the year 1806, according to the return of Mr. 
Duffin, was 96,064 J Irifli meafure 5 equal to 155,607 Englifh meafure. , 

f See rife of land in tables marked XIX. XX. XXI. XXII. in the Appendix. 

J About 30 years ago, Mr Young computed that it would require one hundred millions 
Aerjing to put Ireland on a level with England in point of ag^cultural improvement. 
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^he mod part, will probably be thrown into a dangerous ftate of defpon- 
dency ; the wages of labour may be leflened ; and one-fourth of the far- 
mers, or thofe who took leafes within the laft eight or ten years, and who 
were governed, in their offers, by the exifting prices, will affuredly be- 
come bankrupt, to the no finall injury of their landlords. As for the 
igraziers, the value of their land will always be commenfurate with that of 
the land in tillage. 

To Ireland, an increafed exportation of com would be infinitely more 
advantageous than a forced exportation of manufadturcs. The latter, at- 
tended by a virtual duty on importation, would have the effeft, as before 
obferved, of raifmg the price of almoft every article on the confumers at 
home. The former, being the refult of an improvement and extenfion of 
tillage, could have no fuch effed. By this improvement and extenfion, 
com not being the prevailing food of the lower orders in Ireland, a vaft 
fu^lus or mafs of difpofable wealth might be created ; and which would 
^o very far towards precluding, or perhaps might completely preclude 
every poflible mifchief which may be apprehended to enfue from the fu- 
ture pecuniary demands of Britain. 

The Britiih capitals, employed in Ireland, in manufactures, in the 
event of a forced exportation thereof, would, no doubt, give very con- 
fiderable employment to the labouring poor ; but an extenfion of tillage 
would ultimately give more ; and Britiih capitalifts, when their fortunes 
were made in Ireland, would probably return with them to their own coimtry. 

To engage more extenfively in manufaftures, with a view to export, 
while a vaft portion of the land may be reclaimed with extraordinary 
profit *y is certainly not fo good an expedient for acquiring great and per- 
manent wealth, as engaging more extenfively in agriculture. An increafed 
demand for food, c»i the part of manufacturers, would, no doubt, prove 
a very great flimulus to agricultiu-e ^ but an extenfion of agriculture, be- 
fides its peculiar good effeCts, would ultimately occafion demands on the 
induftrious and ingenious, much greater in proportion, than the demands 
of an increafed number of manufacturers on the cultivators of the foil. 
Agriculture is certainly the cradle of manufactures ; but the converfe of 
the propofition does not appear true to an equal extent ; though the lat- 
ter are doubtlefs, in a high degree, auxiliary to the former. 

* See Part ift, Scftion 5. 

R R An 
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hsi extenfion of agriculture would neceflarily cccafion a general rife of 
the wages of labour. An improvement of tillage would augment the pro- 
fits of farmers. Both would conduce to increafe the rentals of landlords ; 
and thefe three claffes would thus be enabled to give additional employ- 
ment to the induftrious, and to enlarge their confumption of excifeable 
commodities, thereby augmenting the public revenue of the country : 
the fufiiciency whereof, to anfwer the demands on it^ is requifite to pre- 
vent the debt of Ireland from becoming a burden on Britain. By fuch 
extenfion and improvement, the internal trade of the country, its great- 
eft and fafeft, would be eminently promoted ; and by thefe means, alfo, 
much more than any other, its inland navigation, pregnant with wealth, 
would be forwarded* 

The capital employed in agriculture, as Dr. Adam Smith obferves, 
puts in motion a greatw quantity of produftive labour than that which 
is employed in any other way* ; and of courfe muft have a greater 
tendency to enrich the country. The extenfion and improvement of agri- 
culture would occafion a diffufion and general increafe of capital pecu- 
liarly aufpicious to the purfuits of the induftrious. 

The encouragement of agriculture, confidered in a political point of 
view, and particularly with reference to the circumftances of Ireland, 
feems fit to be preferred before all other expedients for encreafing her 
wealth. The people of Ireland have but lately emerged from a compara- 
tively Ihepherd ftate ; a ftate which, next to the hunter ftate, difpofes, 
and qualifies a people moft for war. They are fettling faft into that ftate 
which is Angularly favourable to the continuance of internal peace and a 
due execution of the laws. In a country where manufa&ures flourifb, in- 
ternal quietude and obedience to the laws may be expe&ed ; but they may 
ahnoft be relied on, in a well governed country, wh^e the people are ac- 
tively employed in profperous agriculture. In places where extenfive ma- 
nufadories are eftablifiied, and thofe engaged in them crowded together^ 
the morals of the people are lefs pure; principles hoftile to the pubKc peace 
are more eaflly propagated \ and contingencies, calculated to excite po- 
pular clamour, are more to be apprehended, than is the cafe in tiu>fe 
^iftri^B, where, however denfe the peculation, the people are affiduouily 

« <« It bat btCBy" &yt Dr. Adam Smithy ^ the pxjncipal caofe of the rapid progrefs of 
our American colonies towards wealth and greatnefs, that almoft their whok capitals have 
kkhertQ J^ecft employtd in agriculture. " Vol. i. p. 365. 

employed 
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employed in the culture of the land*. Such, for the moft part, is the adual 
condition of the people of Ireland, and it deferves to be confidered whe« 
ther it would not be much more prudent to dired the attention of the 
Irifh to agriculture, than to manufadures for export, even though a 
due encouragement of the latter were more likely to augment the w^th 
of the country than the exteniion and improvement of the former. 

In truth there feems to be no other expedient, whereby Ireland may be 
previoufly enabled to meet the future demands of Britain, but that of a 
prompt and feafonable extenfion and improvement of agriculture : and it 
feems indifpenfably requifite to the wdfare of the former, to prepare 
for the contingency before it ihall happen. The a£lual condidon o[ Britain, 
with refped to manu£idures, is fuch as utterly precludes an adequate ex- 
taifion of them in Ireland, without legiflative aid. But the ad of imioa 
reftrains the legiflature from extending that partial encouragement to the 
manu&durers of the latter, which alone could enable them to become 
fuccefsful competitors with thofe of the former. The (kill, and efpecially 
the capitals of Britain are calculated to beat down all competition on the 
part of the former, except under the operation of fuch virtual duties on 
the importation of Britifli manu&dures into Ireland, as would almoft 
amount to a prohibition, and fuch virtual bounties, on the exportation of 
Irifh manufadures, as would infure a profitable fale thereof in foreign 
markets. Ireland, confequently, cannot be prepared to meet the future de« 
mands of Britain by a feafonable encouragement of manufadures. But 
even if the Legiflature were not vefted with a power to hold forth the re^ 
quifite encouragement to Irifh agriculture, the afTumptbn and exercife of 
that power, fo obvioufly conducive to the general welfare, would certain- 
ly efcape all reprehenfion. 

To permit induflry to take its own courfe, is a rule in political econo* 
my which every Legiflature ought to obferve. But, like other general 



9 In the dSoeefe of Rob, in the county of Ccnrk, the people are, for the moft part tdive^ 
ly engaged in tiUage. The pojmli^ion is extremely denfe ; amonntingy m moft plaoef, to 
upwards of 600 fouls per fqoare mile :' fb denfe indeed as^to induce the necelity of fwqneat 
emigrations. This diocefe has long been one of the moft nndiftnifaed in Ireland. The Ro- 
man Catholics are to the Proteftanu as about 31 to i. See table marked XXIL iatbe Ap* 
pendis. 

R R a rulesy 
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rules, its ftrid application, in all inftances, may be imprudent. Thus, if 
the induftry of a people tend equally to manufaflrures and agriculture, and 
that the latter, in confequence partly of external relations, appear to be,, 
upon the whole, pregnant with greater ultimate benefit than the former, 
the Legiflature ought certainly to endeavour, by adequate encouragement, 
to confirm that tendency ; even though its concurrent tendency fhould; 
in confequence, be checked. Befide, agriculture, if purfued with fpirit and 
Ikill, efpecially when the foil and circumftances of a country are favour- 
able thereto, as is evidently the cafe with Ireland, becomes both the cradle 
of manufaftures, and the greateft fource of permanent wealth. 

If the foit of Ireland were already as well cultivated as that of Britain ; 
if the wafte land of the former were not infinitely better circumftanced for 
bemg reclaimed than that of the latter, and convertible into infinitely 
better land ; if, in Ireland, as in England, there exifted a redundancy of 
capital, ready to be employed in agricultural fpeculations ; if internal 
communications, between all the different parts of Ireland, could not be 
more eafily accomplifhed than fuch internal communidiations in almoft any 
other country, it would be vain to hold forth more than ordinary encou- 
ragement to agriculture. But if the land of Ireland prefent an eminently 
copious fource of wealth ; if that fource has not as yet been made to yield a 
proportionate fupply ; and if individuals are prevented, from engaging 
deeply in agricultural projeds and improvements, through want of capital, 
or through a deficiency of the means of conveying the produce of their in- 
duftry to market, it is furely confonant to the duty and intereft of govern- 
ment, to divert as large a portion of the public money, to the aid of agricul- 
ture, in various ways, as may be requifite to render that purfuit produc-% 
tive of the wealth which it promifes. 

To that purfuit, the induftry of the people of Ireland is already princi- 
pally direded : and their fupplies of com to Britain will probably, in con- 
fequence, annually increafe. Much more encoiiragement, however, than 
the agriculture of Ireland has yet experienced is unqueftionably requifite 
to render it adequate, when the time Ihall come, to fupply the wants of 
Britain } and fumifh afurplus fufficient, by its fale in other coimtries, to 
meet her future pecuniary demands : and it is fortunate that the circum- 
ftances of the latter are well calculated to render fuch encouragement 
efficient. 
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SECTION VIL 
Means whereby the Agriculture of Ireland may be extended and improved. 

THE late and prefent high prices of all forts of corn, and the profpeft 
of their continuance, may probably be deemed fufficent encourage- 
ment tp the agriculture of Ireland. It has, no doubt, been very confidera- 
bly extended, in confequence chiefly of thefe circumftnces j and will probably^- 
be much more fo, even without any other encouragement. In feveral in- 
(tances, the fmall capitals coUefted by farmers, whofe leafes were granted 
from. 15 to 20 years ago, have been.employed in reclaiming unproduftive 
lahd ; and many country gentlemen have been induced, by a proipedt of 
extraordinary gain, to expend confiderable fums of money in the fame 
way. But the agriculture of Ireland neither has been, nor is likely to be 
puihed to the requifite extent,, in due feafon, without much greater encoui. 
ragement.than it has yet received. Nor have the high prices in queftion 
occafioned, generally fpeaking, an improvement thereof. On the contrary, 
in cafes where farmers have been long in pofTeffion, unufual gains have, in 
general, ferved to damp that fpirit of improvement which, with the aid of 
fufficient capital, would be invigorated by a nearer approach of rent to the 
value of produce. 

An unprecedently great demand for exportable commodities, neceffa- 
.rily accompanied by. a proportionate rife of price, operating as a moft libe- 
ral bounty on their exportation, may feem fufEciently calculated to occa- 
fion the requifite extenfion of the agriculture of Ireland ; and fuch effed 
may reafonably be expefted. But it is to be obferved, firft, that the ex- 
jeded demand, with its attendant enhancement of price, afFcdHng all ex- 
portable articles alike, and thereby counterbalancing the benefits accruing to 
the different individuals employed in fumifhing the different commodities 
for exportation, is the very evil which it is fought to preclude, by increaf- 
iixg the furplus produce oi the Irifh foil. And, fecondly, that although 
the induftry of Ireland tend much more to agriculture, than to other 
purfuits, it may. juftiy be apprehended, that the expefted increafe. 
of demand would ferve to divert much of that capital into other channels 

\^h:ch, 
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which, l)y the feafonable adoption of adequate expedients, might be con- 

• fined to the land alone ; where its employment would be more beneficial 
to Ireland ; and infinitely lefs injurious, or rather not injurious at all, but 
advantageous to Britain. 

To confine the iriduflry arid capital of Ireland feafonably to agriculture, 

. and to prepare her effeftually for anfwering the future demands of 

Britain, without the intervention of a feafon of difficulty, diftrefs, and def- 

* pondency, and without fuch changes in the nature of the commercial 
' dealings of either country, as might pbifibly be, upon the whole, detri- 
mental to both, the exifting demand for com, on the part of Britain, how- 
ever great, aided, if indeed it be fo, by the premiums aftually granted 
for the encouragement of tillage in Ireland, are utterly infufficient* Re» 
courfe mufl be had to expedients infinitely more munificent than the 
latter, and obviouily better fuited to the purpofe than the former. In 
truth, thefums expended for the enooiuagement of agriculture, by thefo* 
deties which profeis to aim diereat, are paltry in the extreme. To ex- 
pend lefs than two thoufand pounds a year, in the ^icouragement of tha 
branch of indufhy, winch might be made to add millions annually to the 
wealth of die nation, after amply reimburfing the public treafury for 
the utmoft expenditure that fuch encouragement could occafion, is 
a fpecies of economy which no financial exigencies, however great, can 
jufHfy*. 



* The expenditure of the Dublin fociety, in ij^9 under the head of agriculture* and 
planting was 49285!. 68. 4id. In the year ended 5th January 1804^ the expenditure un- 
der that heady according to the 31ft Report of the Commiflioners of Account, was only 46!* 
8s. ii|d.9 while the expenditure for officer's falaries and allowances, wasa^iyoL 7s., and 
that for new buildings 39I00I. According to the jid Report of the Commiffioaers, the ez« 
penditure of that fociety, under the head of agriculture and planting, in the year ended 
5th January 1805, wa8.269l. ijs. 8d., and in the following year 528L 9s. 6d. According 
to the 51 il, 32d> and 33d Reports of the Commiffioners, the expenditure of the faming^ 
^or nther cattle fociety, under the head of agriculture and live ftock, is as follows : yis. 

In the year ended cth January 1804. t(i 1*376 15 8 

Do, Do. i8o;« 1,464 8 6 

Do. Do. 1806. 1444 14 3 

What paltry, contemprible, befficacious fums, eren if the whole were implied to the 
encouragement of tillage ; but how fuperhtively fo muft they appear, after deducing 
from them the moaey diftributed in premiums, among nobkmeni gentlemen and weakby 
glaziers i 

To 
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To incveafe the public debt of Ireland one millloii a year, during four 

fuccei&ve years, for the two-fold purpofe of encouraging agriculture and 

perfecting. inland navigation, would have twenty, or a hundred times greater 

ultimate effed in liquidating that, debt, or which is equivalent thereto^ 

in leflening its preflure, than the bed finking fund that ever was devifed* 

To the com bounties of 1783-4, much more than to any other caufe, is to be 

alcribed the adual ability of Ireland to bear a debt of feventy millions, with 

much greater eafe, than flie bore a debt of two millions in 1783. The 

pra^e of the utmoft eeonomy, which is not even mentioned now, was 

univerfally admitted to be requifite then. It is furely much better that 

Ireland, on clofing the war accounts^ fliould owe a debt of between 93 and 

94 .millions than a debt of 90 millions, if, by the additbn of three or four 

^ millions, her land were rendered capable of producbg an additional annual i 

furplus of the value of at leaft three millions fterliiig. Might it not be 

expeded that, in fuch ' cafe, the increafe of her dudes of exdfe alone 

would be much more than fuffident to defray the intereft of the additional ' 

three or four millions of debt incurred ? 

That a judicious expenditure of much lefs than a million annually, 
for four years, in promoting agriculture, and inland navigation, would 
occafion a permanent additicm of confiderably more than three millions to 
the aggregate incomes of the people of Ireland, there feems not fufficient 
"reafon to doubt. And poflibly the mode of diftributing that lum, which 
the writer is about to fuggeft, may be found fufceptible of fuch improve- 
ment in detail as might render it not ineligible. 

It has been affirmed by perfons, converfant in the bufinefs of internal 
navigation, that three millions, fkilfully and faithfully expended, would give 
Ireland all the benefits thereof. One million, therefore, of the public 
money, combined with two millions of private money, with which, to 
infure a faithful expenditure, it muft be combined, would fuffice for that 
purpofe: and the completion of the inland navigation of Irehnd would 
alone occafion an immenfe in cr e af e of its weaMi ; as thofe who ha v ie look- 
ed around them, when travelling from Dublin to Bana^her, will readfly 
believe. There will then remain for the encouragement of agriculture 
between two and three millions: an enormous-fum, it is true, but not more 
than is requifite; nor fuch as any financer, who duly reflects on the certain 

and 
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and permanent effeds of fuch an expenditure, and looks to futurity, can 
grudge. 

This fum, were government fufficiently imprefled with the neceffity of 
holding forth extraordinary encouragement to agriculture in Ireland, 
might be gradually e;piployed, with the defired eflfedts, either in extending 
or in improving it; or, which feems preferable, partly in one way and ' 
partly in the other. 

On a former occafion*, it was computed, that the uncultivated land of 
Ireland comprifed 4,800,000 acres. If one-eighth part of this, confifting 
of fuch land as, by fituation, nature of foil, and abundance of natural 
manures, appeared moft favourably circumftanced for cultivation, were 
reclaimed, 3,600,000 average barrels of the diflFerent forts of grain, even 
with the prefent defedive mode of hufbandry, might be annually obtained; 
and thefe, taken at il. 5s. on an average each, which is bdow the current 
price of late years fj would be worth 4,500,000!. One half of the ex- 
penfes of reclaiming nught be granted to individual undertakers either pre- 
vioufly, or fubfequently to the completion of the work: and eflfeftual pre- 
cautions, againft fraud, might be more eafily taken in this cafe thfui in almoft 
any other, in which public and private intereft might be combined. Dur* 
ing the commercial diftrefs which prevailed in 1793, government did not 
hefitate to extend, and with the beft eflFed, the moft liberal aid to mer- 
cKants: and furely where capital is wanting, and might be applied with 
fuch vaft effeft in augmenting the wealth of the nation, as is the cafe in 
Ireland, government cannot, on any tenable grounds, withhold the aid 
propofed. In the year 1793, Exchequer bills, to the amount of five mil- 
lions fterling, were ready to be granted to the embarraffed merchants of 
Britain, being. 1,144,376!. above the fum applied for. If little more than 
this refidue were granted in aid of thofe who would undertake to extend 
the cultivation of the land of Ireland, the value of its exportable furplus 
of com, would unqueftionably be increafed at the leaft three millions 



• Part I. Sedion V. p 63. 

t Average price of wheat, barley and oats per barrel, in Dublin market 
June 1806 - • • . . . . j^iioa^ 

Ditto Januaxy 1807 ^ - - - - • ^5 4' 

. fterling. 
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fterling *. And if the public revenue of Ireland continue to hold that 
proportion to its exports, imports and rental which it now does, it would 
experience an increafe of one million; or twice the fum requifite to pay 
near feven times the intereft of the money advanced. 

On another occafionfj it was computed, on good grounds, that there 
were two millions of acres of the land of Ireland employed in the culture 
of com i^ and it was before obferv'ed J that, in confequence of bad ma- 
nagement, the land of Ireland, generally fpeaking, yielded much lefs, in- 
ftead of yielding, as it might, one-fourth more than the land of England, 
If lefs than two thirds of the land under com were made to yield one- 
third more than the prefent average produce, a furplus of 2,400,000 ave- 
rage barrels, worth 3,ooo,oool., would* be obtained. Or if one-fixteenth 
part of the wafte land of Ireland were reclaimed, and one half of its com 
land made to produce one-fourth more than it now does, 3,300,000 ave- 
rage barrels, worth more than four millions ilerling, would be added to 
the produce of the country. 

To change the fyftem of hulbandry in Ireland, with refpedk to fuc- 
ceflion of crops, would require fome time ; and be attended with fome 
difficulty ; but even without fuch change, the land might be made to 
produce much more than it does ; and its produce might be rendered 
much more valuable, than at prefent, by means of liberal premiums. If 
the fum of fixty pounds were granted in each parifh, in premiums of 
20I. ; one to the farmer, holding under a certain number of acres, who 
ihould exhibit the beft crep of com, of any fort, on not lefs than four 
acres of the firft clafs of land in point of natural fertility, one to the 
fumer who flxould exhibit the beft crop, on the fame number of acres, 
of the fecond clafs of land, and one to the farmer who Ihould exhibit the 
beft on the third clafs of land, a degree of emulation, ikill, and attention, 
Xiot hitherto vifible, would foon be generally excited. The fum annually 
requifite for this purpofe, there being 2,436 pariihes in Ireland, would 
be 146,1601. : a vaft fum, no doubt, but the e£Feds of the expenditure 



* Much of the land reckimed would probahly become pafture land ; but an equal quan- 
tky of that which is fo at prefent might thus be brought into tillage^ without a diminution of 
he adual exports of the fuiplus produce of pafture. 
t Seaion VI. J Part, 1 ft. Seftion V. 
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thereof would foon do more than counterbalance any immediate incon- 
venience with which that expenditure might be attended. 

A vaft portion of the foil of Ireland, efpecially in the counties of Lime- 
rick, Meath, Tipperary, the louthem part of the county of Clare, the 
northern part of that of Kerry, and a great trad of the northern part of 
that of Cork, feems particularly Veil adapted to the culture of lucerne^ 
which may be deemed the moft valuable of all the artificial graces ; and 
wMch, on account of its fuperiour value, is fo generally cultivated in the 
richer diftrifts of France. If by fuch liberal premiums as would effec- 
tually induce the graziers to cultivate and preferve it, 50,000 acres of 
it could be obtained, upwards of 200,000 acres of pafture land might be 
tilled, without diminifhing the mafs of food for cattle; 

Clover, fo carefully and univerfally cultivated in England and other 
countries, and which is one of the moft common of the indigenous graf- 
fes of Ireland, is almoft entirely neglefted by the Irifli. There certainly 
are not 20,000, nor perhaps 10,000, nor even 5,000 acres fown with it ia ' 
all Ireland. If one half of that part of the tillage land which is let to lie, 
in an unproduftive and almoft fterilized ftate, for two years, and which 
certainly does not fall fliort of 100,000 acres, were fown therewith, it 
would be tantamount to an addition of at leaft 200,000 acres to the pafture 
land of Ireland. The farmers in the fouthem part of the county of Cork, 
where pafture begins to grow fcarce,.are getting annually more and 
more into the pradtice of fowing it j and liberal premiums would foon 
make that praftice general. 

The chief caufe of the Iriih wheat being almoft unfit for the London 
market is certainly the badnefs of the feed. To purchafe annually, for 
two or three years, about 30,000 barrels of prime wheat, and fell it to the 
farmers, at the medium market price, would probably foon render the 
wheat of Ireland at leaft equal to that of England. The difference of va- 
lue between the middle-priced and beft wheat, in the Irifli market, is certain- 
ly not lefs than five fliillings the barrel. The introduction therefore of 
prime feed, befides infuring a vent for the Irifli wheat in the London mar* 
ket, would be attended with vaft profit to the farmers. 

The efficacy of example being likely to prove at leaft equal to 'that 
of the moft liberal premiums which could be held forth for the im- 
provement of the tillage of Ireland, it would be advifable to eftahliih 

3 Scotch 
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Scotch or Englifh agricultural families in thofe parts of the country, where 
they might be eafily accommodated, and where they would be well re- 
ceived and protefted. The inftruftions, the example, but above all, the fuc- 
cefsofthefe people, with refpefl: to premiums, would, doubtlefs, have a 
very powerful eflfeft in prompting the Irifh to farm to greater advantage 
than they at prefent do. The fum now annually granted for Proteftant 
charter-fchools exceeds 22,oool. Their aggregate revenues amount to 
37,oooL ayear. The parliamentary grants, fince 1745, have amounted 
to 561,999, and the duty on hawkers and pedlars, from that year to the 
year ended in 1789, to 50,2771, making together 61 2,2761.* And what 
have been their effefts? 7,013 children have been apprenticed in fixty- 
three years, and 818 marriage portions have been paid. If it be neceffary 
to promote Proteftantifm in Ireland, which the writer, though a Protef- 
tant of the church of England, and allied to none but Proteflants of the 
fame communion, is by no means prepared to infift on ; furely it might 
be done much more effedually by eftablifhing Bririfh Proteftant families 
in Ireland, than by training up to Proteftantifm an inconfiderable number 
of children, of whom one half, at leaft, revert to the religion of their an- 
ceftors. The fum above mentioned would have eftabliflied, in a very com- 
fortable manner, 2040 Proteftant femilies, allowing 300I. for the eftablifh- 
ment of each ; and thefe families, allowing but five fouls in each, on an 
average, would have comprifed 10,200 Proteftants, or 3,187 more than 
were fent from the fchools. The fum granted annually, on an average of 
the three laft years, for the charter-fchools^ would fuffice to eftablifh, in 
Ireland, each year 76 Britifli families, comprifmg 380 fouls. The remain- 
der of the revenues of the charter-fchools, if faithfully applied, would 
ferve to maintain, and train up to Proteftantifm, a very confiderable num- 
ber of orphans. 

The malt liquors and the fpirits of Ireland have of late, in feveral places, 
been greatly improved. Ample premiums of from i,o3ol. to 5,000]. 
annually given, during three or four years, for the beft calk of each ex- 
hibited on an appointed) day, might have the effed of improving their 
qualities fo highly, as to give them a degree of repute in foreign markets, 
which might ultimately occafion an immenfe fale ; and thereby infinitely 



• Sec title marked XXV. in the Appendix. 
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augment that encouragement which they have already, efpecKiIly of late, 
by the increafed quantities made, afforded to the tillage of Ireland. 

The moll munificent encouragement that could be given to the agricul- 
ture of Ireland, in the ways here propofed, would certainly not require 
three millions of the public money. And the effeSt of that encourage- 
ment would certainly be, to enable Ireland not only to fill the aftual void 
in the Britifh corn-market ; but to fell, befides, to other countries, a vaft 
portion of the furplus produce of her land. 

In the event of that void being filled up, at fuch prices as would fecure 
to the Britifti and Irifh farmers, their prefent gains, the interefts of both, 
and thofe of the landlords of Britain and Ireland, would require that the 
remaining part of the furplus produce of the latter, fhould be diverted to 
other markets. For this purpofe, augmented bounties on exportation would, 
perhaps be neceffary ; fuch bounties, at lead, as would ferve to bring 
Irifli com into foreign markets, at the felling price therein ; and without 
a diminution of ordinary profit to the Irifh farmers. The com ihtercourfe 
bill and the high prices of grain in Britain aftually fuperfede the neceffity 
of bounties. But if ever the furphis produce of the tillage Tand' of Ire- 
land fhouM be rendered more than adequate to the fupply of Britain^ 
ample export bounties, to other countries, mufl be reforted to. 

The export bounties of 1783-4, tfiough great and efficacious, in compa- 
rifon of thofe which preceded them, were, in reality, mferiour to the bounties 
which occafioned fuch an aftive purfuit of tillage, in Engfend,, about the 
middle of the lafl century. In the year 1689, when thefe lafl bounties 
became attainable, the value of money, according to Sir G. Shuckburgh 
Evelyn's table*, was in the ratio of 2^6'to 562 in the year 1800 ; and con- 
fequently if., in the former year, was equivalent in effeft to 21; 9s. 8|d. in 
the latter. 

Thefe bounties, therefore, though nominaUy the fame as the Irifh bounties, 
were calculated to give a greater benefit to the com merchant, and ultimately 
greater encouragement to the grower of the corn. But there is another way in 
which they may be fhewn to have had thefe effefts. The price of the befl', 
or highefl priced wheat,, at Windfor market, on an average of five years, 

• Chalmers's Eftimate, p, 223, 

ended 
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ended in 1691, "was il. 19s, iid. per quarter of ninebufhels*. On an 
average of 13 years ended in 1700, a period which included fome years 
of comparative fcarcity, it was 2L i2S, 3d, The medium of thefe periods 
being 2I. 66. id., was nearly the fame as il. 3s. ojd. for the Irifh barrel 
ol 20 ftones weight. The price of middling wheat according to an ave- 
rage of five years ended with 1689, as ftated by Mr. Chalmers, was 
il. 8s. 9d. per ftatute quarter t* The middle price of wheat, in Dublin 
market, (which, by the way, was well fupplied in confequence of the boun- 
ties on the inland carriage of com.) taken at eighteen diflFerent periods, in 
the years 1783-4-5-6, was il. 5s. od. per barrel : which was aMb the ave- 
rage price of 15 years ended in 1773, as before noticed. Or, to fuit the 
comparifon more to the Irifh reader, the middle price of wheat in 
England, when the bounties took place, was, agreeable to Mr. Chalmers's 
ftatement, about io|d. per ftone ; and the middle price in Ireland is. 3d. 
The Englifli merchant therefore could buy Com for exportation at tlie 
rate of 7s. iid. the Irifh barrel, cheaper than the Irifh merchant. Oh 
every lool. expended in the purchafe of com, the former had about 
17I. 7s. 6d. arifing from the bounty ; but the latter had only 13I. 6s. 8d. 
or 4I. OS. lod. per cent lefs. Befides the Englifh merchantcould export, 
with the benefit of the bounty, when wheat was at 48 fhillings the quar- 
ter, or about is. c|d. the flone ; but the Irifh merchant was reflrained 
from exportmg, when wheat exceeded 27 fhillings the barrel, or* about 
IS. 4}d. the ilonel To increafe the Irifh bounties then about one-thifd ; 
and to grant thefe bounties until wheat exceeded the price of 30 fhillings 
the barrel and the other grains in proportion, feems fufficiently warrant- 
ed by precedent, and would be produftive of increafed benefit. Indeed 
granting this bovmty when the prices of the different forts of grain were 
even much higher, would probably not be followed by any bad effeds ; 
as the merchant's profits are inverfely proportioned to the price of grain, 
and grain is not, in general, nor, in any confiderable degree, the great ne- 
ceflary of life among the labouring poor of Ireland. 

If the export of bounties were increafed fomewhat lefs than one-third, 
beyond thofe of 1783-4 j if they were to be 3s. per barrel, on wheat. 



* From Dr. i^dam Smith's Tables^ vol. i. p. 265. f Eft; p. 323. 
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barley, and oats, on an average, inilead of 2s. i|d ; and if thefe bounties 
were given when wheat did not exceed 35 Ihillings the barrel, and the other 
grains in proportion ; and if, in confequenceof an extenfion and improve- 
ment of tillage, the exportable furplus of corn, beyond the demai^ds of 
Britain, were to amount to 1,500,000 barrels of the diflferent forts of 
grain, the whole amount of the annual bounty Wdpuld be but 225,0001, j 
which is confiderably lefs than three times the amount of the bounty paid 
on the carriage of com to Dublin in the year 1797*; and not much ex- 
ceeding one-fourth more than the bounty annually paid, in England, oa 
the corn exported during ten years ended in 1750, And when it is con- 
fidered that this fum thus expended,, befides its other good eflfedls, would 
occafion an annual addition to the pecuniary ability of Ireland amounting 
probably to near two millions flerling; and at the fame time infure to one- 
half of the tillage farmers their prefent gains, amounting alfo to at leaft two 
millions ; it will furely, nptwithftanding its magnitude, be deemed con- 
fonantto the ftrifteft principles of economy. 

Holding forth extraordinary encouragepient to tillage might poffibly 
have the effed of diminifliing the pailure land adually appropriated to the 
fattening of cattle, and ultimately that of reducing the furplus produce of 
beef now exported. But whatever effeSt it might have in that way would 
probably be counterbalanced by an increafed exportation of pork and 
butter. The pork is fumifhed by thofe who are concerned in tillage ; and 
as the number of the latter increafes, fo does the exportation of the former. 
Moft of the inferiour farmers keep a cow or cows; and almoft all of 
thofe who do fo, fend their butter to market. An increafe of tillage 
:farmers, therefore, will not occafion a decreafe, but may occafion an in- 
creafe of the quantity of butter exported. The table No. VI. in the Ap- 
pendix fliews that, in the period of four years ended in 1784, when the 
xom bounties were granted, the number of barrels of pork annually ex- 
ported was 89,1 18: but that the medium number exported, during the 
iaft two years, was 141,332: that the number of flitches of bacon export- 
ed, on an average of three years ended in 1785, was 25,025, and the 
number of cwts. of hams 4,306: but that the number x)f the former, on 
a medium of the two Iaft years, was 262,446, and of the latter 16,023. 

I ll — - - ■■ -"• — -i i 

• See Table mailed V. in the Appendix. 
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The table likewife fhews that the average quantity of butter exported, 
in the period of 1784, was 25 1,542 cwts. ; but that the medium quantity 
exported, during the laft two years, was 336,253 cwts. The quantity of 
beef exported has been reduced; but the number of live cattle exported 
has been increafed fo as to be exadly equivalent to the decreafe of beef. 

A great augmentation of the capital of farmers has generally the eSeOt 
of occafioning a ruinous and depopulating confolidation of farms ; which, 
however, has its advocates. But in Ireland, no fuch eSeSt is to be 
apprehended. The capitals of farmers have of late been annually in- 
creafing. greatly; yet the iize of £irms has annually been diminiihing. 

Owing to that avidity for land which prevails among the rural inha- 
bitants of Ireland, and which arifes partly, but chiefly, from thealmoft uni- 
verfal, and indeed economical cuftom of drawing their fupplies of food 
immediately from the land inflead of the market, and partly from the 
difproportion of the manufaftures of Ireland to the rapid increafe of its 
people, the landlord^* rents have been fo high • as not to admit of that rapid 
increafe of capital which, uxuier fuch an influx of money to farmers, 
would take place in other countries. It is true that the frugal mode of living 
which obtains among the Irifh fanners, countervails, iii a great degree, 
thefe high rents ; but not fufliciently fo to occaiion fuch a redundancy of 
capital as might enable one man to imdertake the bufmefs of twenty, as 
in Norfolk and elfewbere. 

To fum up what has been faid in this feSion ; the benefits derivable 
from an extaifive and ikilful purfuit of agriculture in Ireland, feafona- 
bly encouraged, are gi'eat ; attainable without difficulty, not limited to 
Ireland alone, but parddpable by England; and apparently unconnefted 
with any mifchievous refult. 



• See Tables marked XIX. XX, XXL XXTI.in the Appendix. « Should potatoes," 
hjt Adam Smithy *' ever become the favourite food of the poor, population would increafe, 
ud rentft would rife much beyond what they are at prefent." W. N. vol. i* p. 164. 
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SECTION. VIII. 

Political EffeSis of encouraging Agriculture in Ireland.-^ Probability of 
permanent Concord between the Protejlants and Ro?nan Catholics. '^^ 
Conclufton, 

IT was obfen'^ed, in a fonner fecHon *, that the rurSil population in the 
principal tillage counties of Ireland, is chiefly Roman Catholic ; 
and that the late encouragement of that purfuit had greatly increafed both 
the amount and wealth of that population. The varied encouragement 
juft propofed, and which the circumftances of Britain and Ireland feem' 
to require, will neceflarily, if held forth, have the effeft of occafioning a 
much greater acceflion of wealth, and increafe of number to the Roman 
Catholic body, than it has yet experienced ; and eventually that of giving 
it much more importance, in the political fcale of the empire, than it at pre- 
fent enjoys. But, whatever may be thought by thofe who have declined 
to take a comprehenfive view of the fubjeft, this accefSon of wealth, at 
leaft, be its effefts as they may, is much more to be wilhed for, than depre- 
cated. For befides being neceffarily accompanied by a proportionate ac- 
ceflion of wealth to the Proteftant landlords, the Proteftant clergy, and the 
government, it is eminently calculated to infure that tranquillity and har- 
mony in Ireland, which every man, but one who has a propenfity to fifh 
in troubled waters, muft defire ; and which is fo obvioufly requifite to 
the ftrength of the empire. 

** The progreffive date," lays Adam Smith, " is in reality the cheerful and 
the hearty ftate to all the different orders of the fociety. The ftationary 
is dull,, the declining melancholy t*'* And it might be added dangerous, 
if a great majority of the community be principally involved therein : for 
as Salluft obferves, " Semper in civitate quibus opes nullae funt bonis 
^ invident, malos extollant ; vetera odere, nova exoptant ; odio fuarum 
<* rerum mutari omnia ftudent." 



* Part III. Sedion 4. f VoL i. p. 2. 
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To favour the continuance of the Roman Catholics of Ireland in the 
iirfl of thefe dates, is an objed which, in the writer's opinion, (hould be 
kept perpetually in view. And there can fcarcely be a better, and in all re- 
Ipeds, a more fatisfaftory expedient for attaining that objed, than a liberal 
encouragement of agriculture. The labourer whofe wages are daily rifing ; 
the farmer whofe profits are daily augmenting; the mechanic whofe employ- . 
ment is daily extending ; and the Roman Catholic clergyman whofe re- 
venue is daily increafing, in proportion to the increafing wealth of his flock, 
muft neceflarily be in general adverfe to thofe convulfions which are cal- 
culated to impair theur refpeSive conditions*.. 

;" As for the Roman Catholic clergy, a munificent and efficient encourage- 
ment of agriculture, neceflarily pregnant with a vaft augmentation of their 
revenues, would probably render them more fatisfied with their conditions 
than the greatefl falaries which it was ever propofed to grant them from the 
public purfef. Salaries, merely equivalent to their prefent revenues, 
would amount, in the whole, to at leafl ioo,oool. a year. But two mil- 
lions fterUng, a fum which might be borrowed for lefs than ioo,©ool. a 
year, being expended in the encouragement of agriculttire, would im- 
queftionably have the uftimate efied of nearly doubling their revenues, 
befidesall the other good efieds reafonably expe£tedfrom fuch an expen- 



/ * In thecourfe oflaft fiunmer, 18079 the writer afked an intelligent gentleman of the 
Roman Catholic religion^ whether it was in contemplation to renew the petition of that 
body to parliament. The gentleman faid he had no doubt that the Roman Catholics of 
DabKn would do fo ; and that their example would be followed in other great towns ; but 
4hat as for the Roman Catholics, in general, he was convinced that they were too deeply 
engaged in oats and butter^ in barley and pork, to think about Catholic emancipation ; and 
that if they were not wantonly irritated, they would be quiet enough. 

To the minifter who would inconfiderately provoke them> one ought well fay> in the 
words of the epigram on the Regent Duke of Orleans, 

Pauvre fot quevousetes 
LaiSez paitre vos beteSk 
f Many of the Roman Catholic clergy would» no doubt, be gratified by having their 
revenues augmented by falaries from government ; but it is> by no means, certain that a dif- 
pofition to accept fuch^ falaries prevails among them ; and it might be queftioned, whe- 
ther the lofs of influence over their flocks^ which might be occafioned by fubiidizing them, 
would not, upon the whole, 1)e more detrimental| than beneficiaL See a letter marked 
XXiX. inrthe Appenduu 
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tlitur^* The idq)rovement in the pecuniary condition of the Roman Ca* 
tholic clergy, fince the agriculture of Ireland was liberally encouraged^ 
.has beai vifibly great* 

Engaged in induftrious purfuits, experira^ftally found conducive to a 
progreffive melioration of their circumftances, the Roman Catholics, not 
only individually, but as a coUedive political body, muft, if their intereft 
be well underftood by them, eameftly deprecate all interruptions of the 
public tranquillity. To perfevere m hicrative induftry, and to difcourage 
all projefts inconfiftent with internal peace, mud demonftrably promote 
their political intereft, in a f\gnal manner. The yearly acceffion of wealth 
and numbers which^ under fuch circumftances, the Roman Catholic body 
cannot fail to experience, would fpeedUy increafe its weight, in the poli* 
tical fcale, to fuch a degree, as to render an oppofition to its juft claims a& 
unlikely as the refufal of a tottering minifter to befto w the place of an ex- 
€»ieman on a country gentleman who could infiu^ice two hundred voters.. 
Succeffive additions to the wealth and numeral force of that Jx>dy are un- 
queftionably equivalent, or more than equivalent, in efie£t, to fucceffive 
victories. Every fucceedii^ year of internal peace, neceflarily accompa* 
nied by increafing religious harmony, muft, moreover, with augmented 
efficacy, Weakai the ftill fubfifting alienation of the Romsm Catholics and 
Proteftants from each other ; and draw them clofer together by the va* 
rious ties of focial life. Indeed it might reafonably be expeded, that be* 
fore the lapfe of many years of concord, the latter would not only decBne 
all further oppofition to the claims of the former ; but difcourage fuch. 
oppofition in every quarter. The declarations of the Proteftants, on a 
)ate occaflon, abundantly warrant the expe£hition. If the Roman Cft^ 
fhoiics continue a few years longar hi a progreffively thriving condition j 
if they be not unfortunately hurried out of the right courfe, by the di* 
▼erfified artifice of infidious men, which in fuch cafe, is of all others the 
moft unlikely event ; they muft finally, without bloodfhed, without dif* 
turbance, without lofs, without danger, without apprehenfion, in the 
Biidft of opulence, and in amity v^th their Froteftant feUow fubje^,. 
attain that equitable participation of political power^ to which they have an 
indiljputable right to afpire. 

The change in the condition of the Roman Catholics, which the ex- 
tenfion of agriculture in Ireland, and the increafing prgfits accruing from 

that 



that purfuk^ have occafiotted, and wiU probably enlarge, is, as before no« 
ticed, one of thofe great nadonal circumftances which ordinarily baffle the 
countera£Hng ingenuity and force of man, and produce their natural 
effeds in due feafon *. The growing importance of that body, arifing 
from this purfuit, is. fo clofely interwoven with the increafing welfare of 
various other defcriptions of pec^ite, in the Irifli and Britifli com-> 
munities,. that the former cannot poffiUy be repreffed, without ob- 
ftrufting the latter; and it is by no means to be fuppofed that any 
adminiftration, it matters not on what principles it may be formed, 
will exhibit foch an evidence of political fatuity as to do fo. May it not 
nther be prefumed that, with a view to the weakh and ftrength of the 
empire. His Majefty's miniflers will amplify and confirm the means of the 
future advancement of the Roman Catholics ; thus gradually prepare them 
for having their juil claims acceded to, in accordance with the joint wifheg-^ 
of all the more refpefbible Proteftants in Ireland j and thus wifely and 
feafonably wreft their caufe from all thofe 1^0 are likely to advocate it oa 
mere principles of fafkion? 

As to the revival of enmity, between die Proteftants and Roman 
Catholics, there exHls but little ground for apprehending that any future 
minifter will attempt it. The fitter kmgdoms are now united. No mo« 
mentous objed remains to be. attained by exciting that exmiity : and it is 
not to* be prefumed, that any minifter will refort to fo hazardous an expe- 
dient, fer the purpofe of attsuning an obje£t of a q^ueftionably important na< 
ture. It is not to be apprehended that any future minifter will keep Ire* 
land in a dangerous ftate of ferment, in order to ftifle the juft complaints 
<^ the Irilh people. Every future minifter will probably be fuffidently 
imprefled with thefe obvious truths ; that whatever benefit may be extend** 
ed to Ireland, will ultimately prove beneficial to Britain alfo ; that the 
wealth acquired in the former, will, in various ways, fpread through the 
Tatter; that^om Ireland^ in a ftate of tranquillity and profperity, imnienfe 

* «' Sudden changes," fays Vattel, << flrike the imaginations of men : we write hiftmes of 
them ; and unfold their cau£e9: but we neglea the changes that iofiroiibly happra, by* a 
kng tiaia of fUp«. that ave but Jittfe obferved.'^ JUw of Nafm^, p« 29. 
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fupplies of men and money may be drawn } but that Ireland^ in a ftate of 
difturbance, would demand immenfe fupplies of both ; and, by fo doing, 
exhauil or diminifh thofe refources which the exiftence of die empire 
might require. Indeed the neceflity of allaying jealoufy and enmity, between 
the Proteftants and Roman Catholics, appears already to have fome infiu* 
ence on the condud of government : for, under aJl changes of admi- 
niftration, fymptoms of a fpirit of impartiality and conciliation are dif- 
coverable. 

But fiiould any minifter raihly recur to meafures calculated to revive or 
ftrengthenthe animofrties~ of the Irifli, there is fufficient reafon to expeQ 
that he will fail to fucceed. Thofe confiderations which unhappily 16(1 
their force, during the feafon of rebellion, have again begun to operate j 
and are Ukely to operate hereafter with unuAial efficacy. 

'J he great national benefits, enjoyed alike by Proteftants and Roman 
Catholics, and obtained during the fhort interval of their cordial union ; 
th6 great national benefits which may yet be expefted to refult from the re- 
eftablifhment and maintenance of that union ; the great national injuries,, 
felt alike by Proteftants and Roman Catholics, during the long and late 
feafon of their difunion and mutual alienation ; and the great national in- 
juries which may be apprehended from a perpetuation of difcord *, have 
been fo generally admitted and acknowledged j and the oppofite eflfefts, 
produced by the different events of the hH 30 years, have made fuch a 
deep impreflion^ on the public mind, in Ireland ; that any fyftem of mea-«. 
fures depending for its efficacy, on the operation of principles of diflenfioa 
among the Irifli, will, in all probability, not only totally fail of fuccefs ; 
but, in the end, involve the projeftors and abettors in perpleacitie& of no 
ordinary magnitude. 

Nations, like individuals, grow wffe by experience; and furely no nation 
under the canopy of heaven had ever yet fuch ample experience of the 
inutility and calamitous eSeOts of religious enmity as Ireland* The Pro- 



• When Cyrus divided the Euphntcft into 800 rivulets, a child might ford the 
largeft of them. His fitvourite was drowned in attempting to crofs the united 
waters* 

teftants, 
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teftants and Roman Catholics have been engaged in a feries of murderous 
conflifts^ for two hundred years. In feeking to gratify their damnable 
defires of extermmating e^Mch other, they impoverifhed, paralyfed, and 
brutalifed their country j and, after all, each party is infinitely farther 
from obtaining its objeft than when the fword was firft drawn. It has at 
leiigth become utterly impoflible for either to extinguifli, or even crufli 
the other. To fuppofe them capable of purfuing, or of univerfally re- 
curring, on every emergencys to projeds and pradices which they and their 
remote anceftors have, by accumulated experiments, found to be com- 
pletely inefficacious, and in the higheft degree detrimental, is to entertain 
a.-very im£avourable„ and a very unfair opinion of their heads and 
hearts. 

The landlords of Ireland, the Proteftant clergy, the Roman Catholic 
clergy, every man who is thriving, or has a profped of thriving, muft, 
after a moment's refle£tion» feel deeply interefted in the perpetuation of 
religious harmony. . 

Moreover every individual Irifhman, confidered merely as a member 
of fociety, without reference to his particular profeffion or purfuit, muft, 
if he advert to the mifchiefs of religious enmity, eameftly deprecate its 
cpntinuance* Under the fatal influence of this fpecies of infanity, it is 
notorious that thofe relative duties, the difcharge whereof conduces to 
render focial life preferable to folitude, are frequently difregarded alto- 
g^thei^; generally perfooned in a reluftant and in^rfed manner; and very 
feldom with that alacrity, cordiality and precifion, which confeifedly have the 
effed of convertiz^ a duty into a favour; and ultimately that of flrengthen- 
ing the bonds of- amity between man and man. It evidently heightens 
the various vexations neceflarily incident to human intercourfe. It oc« 
caiions , diftrult among thofe who are conftrained to aflbciate together. 
It aggravates malice. In many inftances it completely blafbs domeftic 
happinefs. It frequently precludes a reciprocity of kindneis between- 
neighbours. It generally proves a caufe of unfociable refervednefs. It 
is often aqcompjanied with difgufting difing^xuity, alienating partiality, and 
even fhameful injuftice. It ferv^s to excite all the malevolent, and to 
xeprefis, or limit in their operation, all the benevolent affeaions of human 
nature. It is manifeftly inconfiftent with a performance of Chriftian 
duties } and thofe who a£t under its fway, are, indifputably, fo hxy 

praftice 
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prafldcal apoftates from Chrift, whofe meftimable precepts and divine ex. 
ample did equally and uniformly tend to promote, among mankind, for- 
bearance, gentienefs and univerfal love* Viewed in all its v^uious effeds 
in public, and in private life, it may warrantably be pronounced a moral 
curfe of un^ualled magnitude^ 

It is befides fo thoroughly incompatible with the more confpicuous na- 
tive qualities of the trifh general charafter, and the prevailing natural 
propenfities of Irifhmen, that if we adverted to this coniideration alone, we 
could fcarcely apprehend its furviving the prefent generation ; now that 
the concurrent agency of thofe principles of reciprocal animofity, which 
were artificially conne^led with the P^oteftant and Roman Catholic re» 
ligions, has ceafed* The confUtuent qualities of the Irifh character, 
have confeflTedly, upon the whole, a much ftronger and more dire£k ten- 
dency to promote amity and concord, than to eternize enmity and difcord ; 
to augment, than to diminifii the happinefs of ibcial life. Auflerity, in^ 
flexibility, morofenefs, defpondency, and a propenfity to brood over imagi- 
nary mifchiefis, and remote problematical dangers, are certainly notthediftin- 
guiflxing featm*es of the general charader of the Iriflu On Ae contrary, 
that chara^er, though by no means free from very confiderable blemilhes^ 
obvioufly prefents a rare afiemblage of the moft attractive, conciliatory^ 
and generous qualities* Hie fr-anknefs, the afiability, the vivacity, the 
good humour, the flexibility, the fympathy, the cordiality and the iinee- 
irity of the Irifli are generaDy known and admired* They are not by na- 
ture difpofed to permanent mutual animofity or repulfion ; but by nature 
impelled to friendfliip and conviviality ; and by nature eminently qualified 
to impart and enjoy the utmoft degree of focial happinefs. Such qualities 
and fuch propenfities are obvioufly calculated to accelerate the extin&ion 
cf religious enmity. In faft, the Irifli begin to grow weary of it ; and 
perhaps it may not be too fengtiine to expeftthat, ere long, the Protefl:ants 
and Roman Catholics of Ireland, yieldhig to the impulfe of nature, will 
Kve as amicably together aj Proteftants and Roman Catholics are found 
tx> do in other European countries, and in the United States of America ; 
that they will unrefervedly exercife, among each other, the peculiarly 
fodable and endearing qualities of Iriflimen ; and wifely leave to idle and 
opinionated polemicks, the unprofitable and thanklefs tsdk of fliewing whe- 
ther the holy fcriptures have been lek tortured in forming the fpeculadve 
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articles of the church of Rome, diofe of its next a kin, as the Pire(byte» 
ijans denominate the church of England, or thofe of the Kirk. 

But independently of the foregoing confiderations, which, however, 
can fcarcely £aul to operate with effect, it might reafonably be expe&ed 
that a perception of the unjuilifiablene& and folly of religious enmity and 
diftrufl, a perception which muil daily become more general, now that 
the minds of Iriflimen are more at liberty than forhierly to extend them- 
felves beyond mere party purfuits, would infure the extinction of theffs 
pregnant evils. The rel^ious belief of a man is certainly as involuntary 
fis his; moral and politiGal opinions, his taftes, habits^ and purfuit^ 
X«ike ihde it is the, refult of mere accident.. like thefe, it is originated 
by the ^ualide^ of his mental faculties. Ins early education, his later flu- 
dies> and his iutercourfe with others* By afTojciating widi perfpns of cor^ 
red or barbarous taftes, the tafte of an; individual will be impercepdbly 
fciEmilated to didrs« By inddemal reflection, he may be led to change 
his habits or purfuits ; and by ftudy cmd coiiverfe, be induced to adopt 
moral, polidcal, or religious opinions different from thofe which he befoi^e 
entertaiiijed. But it is evident, that aU thde change alike are primarily 
produced by accidental circumfbmces, which the individual himfelf could 
neidia: forfeenor prevent ; jand to hate a man for that which he is plainly 
unaccountable, is certainly not defeiifible on principles of reafon or juf- 
tice* . Eveiy one is aware of the unreafonablenefs of bating a man on ac- 
count of the ftatb of his health. The health of a maj^ however, is oftea 
piuch more in his power than his beUef. And here it may be truly ob- 
ferved; by the way, that probably not one in ten thouiand of the Roman 
CathoUcs and Frc^eftanis has taken the trouble to examine maturely, and 
compare Che different ar^guments which have been ufed infupport of, and 
in oppofidon t4j their refpeflive tenets ; a^d that not ozieia twenty of them 
knows precifely what conflitutes the difFerence of their religions. So that, 
in fad, the enmity of a vafl majority of each religion is not even the iffue 
of difpute J but merely a traditionary lemodon operating with inconfide- 
rate people* Something, in3eed, may be urged to jullify our hatred of a 
man on account of his moral or political opinions j inafmucb as many of 
thefe may lead to praftical effefts whereby we may be injured. But if fe 
manifeflly otherwife with re^d to opinions on fpeculadve articles bf re- 
iilgion } or on religious obfervanqes noways conne^ed with the bufinefs of 
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-focial life ; and yet we have abfiirdly faffered ourfelves to be much mof t 
irritated by the latter, which are naturally fterile and harmlefs j than by 
the former, which are often the reverfe. There furely does not exift any 
juft or plaufible reafon for hatred, between the man who believes that flour 
and water may be converted into flefh and blood, and the man who be- 
Keves that no fuch miracle can be nowadays wrought ; nor between the 
man who regards with veneration an old bone, and the man who would 
turn It into a picfc-tooih cafe, if fit forthepurpofe ; nor yet between the 
man who fafts, or thinks he fkfts on turbot, falmen, pme-apples, nec- 
tarines, madeira and claret, and the man to whofe notions of feafting, 
that regimen is much more correfpondent than to his notions of fading. 
-Cato, Atticus, and Cicero, lived on terms of the ftrifteft intimacy 
and friendfliip with each oth^ ; yet Cato was a ftoick, Atticus an €^cu« 
rean, and Cicero an academick : feds whereof the tenets were uifi:^ely 
moreoppoiite than ihofe of Proteftants and Roman Catholics are. And 
furely Chriftians ought to be afhamed of being furpalTed, by heathens, in 
' the pradice of Chriftian virtues. 

To repdfe confidence in a perfoati whofe religious rites are the fame 
as our own, in preference to one whofe are not, is a fpedmen of 
.bigotry utterly unbecoming a rational man*% Ufmg or not ufing holy 
water, believing or not believing in the neceflity erf extreme un£Hon, 
praying or not praying ih Lalki, employing or not employing a little 
image to excite a fpirit of devotion j in fliort, the observance or re* 
jeftion of any trifling religious praQice, whimfey, or ceremony, being 
juft as faflacious evidences of the pofleflion or privation of truth, honour 
and fmcerity, the eflential qualities of a friend, as wearing or not wear- 
ing a wig. Surely it is bigotry puflied to the laft degree of infatuation to 
inquire rather about the creeds, than the moral qualities of thofe witli 
whom we aflbciate : furely it is folly in the extreme, to regard in a ferious 
light filch things as can evidently neither injure nor ferve us, and, at 



♦ From tkis fotuity the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland feem to be exempt ; fome 
ef them, during the rebellion, having, to the writer's knowledge, depofited what little 
money they had by them m the hands of neighbouring Proteftant gentlemeOf on whofe 
•fcrujptdous honour, though hereticks, they had the firmcft reliance* 
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the fame dme^ to look upon otfaei^ as fecondary confiderations, vhich/in 
a ^eater or lefs degree, muft. 

But, fay the Proteftants, it is not on account of thefa' religious rites, con- 
ceits or fuperftitions that we are alienated from the Roman Catholics ; 
but on account of their uncharitable prafUcal tenets. The Roman Cathd* 
lies maintain, that all, but thofe who belong to their communion, muft 
be damned in the world to coine } and tberef(M-e efteem it meritorious to 
puniih them in this. If fuch opinion, however, admitting that they hold 
it, prove in reality harmlefs, it is juft as exceptionable a ground for 
alienation as any fpeculative opinion whatever. Th^ number of re- 
fleding confcientious Roman Catholic Chrijlians is, we truft, and doubt 
not, daily increaiuig: and Proteftants are by no means warranted in fuf«> 
pe^g that fuch Chriftians adopt the pradical inference falfely deduced 
from this opinion. On the contrafy, it might reafonably be expeded 
that, if imprefled with a? belief that Proteftants muft be eternally mifei^ble 
HI the life ta come, fuch Chriftians would feel it incumbent on than 
rather to promote their happinefs in this, than to fuperadd temporal to 
eternal mifery ; feeing that everlafting damnation is punifhment enough 
for ah unfortunate accidental inability to believe the do£hine of tranfub- 
ftantlation: and adverting to* what they daily perceive, that the Almighty 
Creator of the univerfe mercifully bears with us all alike, referving, till 
the day of judgment, thofe rewards and pvniihment^ which ^ch (hall be 
foimd to have deferved.. As for the doldfh rabble, it maKers very little 
what they thinky for it may fafely be relied on that, "not only at prefent, 
but under all changes, the laws will be as effeduaHy employed to refbaii^ 
their outrages in this, as in any other inftance. 

The Roman CathoLcs are likewife, fay the Protefhnts, chargeable with- 
maintaining that faith is not to be kept with heretics. The declaration, 
however, of the foreign Roman Catholic Univerfities * amounts to a com- 
plete 



• ThetBrec following queflions were fent fn tRcycar 179 J, to the Univeditirt of 
Paris, Louvain, Douay, Sahraanca, Valladblld and Aleala : Har the Pope, or hato' 
the CardiiuJsy or any body of men, or any individual of the church of Rome, any civil 
authority, power or jurifdiftion, or pre-eminence whatfocver within the realm of England f 
Can the Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of men, orany individual of th« Chun;h of Rome» 
abiblve or difpenfe His Majefty's fubjcds from their oatbof allegiance, upon any pretext 
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plete refutation of that charge ; which^ moreover^ there do not appear to 
have been fufficient grounds for urgmg. The Roman Catholics have 
certainly not been fgund guilty of more, or greater breaches of fcdth, when 
concerned with Ftoteftants, than when concerned with each other ; nor^ 
to fpeak with bocbining candour, than Proteflants themfelves, when con* 
cemed with Roman Catholics. It feemed, therefore, very likely ather 
that the Roman Catholic clergy tod^ no pains to give this tenet influence 
over the minds of the laity; or that their labour was, generally fpeaking, 
in vain. Indeed m a country, circumftanced as Ireland, with refped to 
religions, the ordinary biifinefs of life would not admit of conduft con- 
formable to fuch a treacherous principle as this; which, if it were incul* 
cated and cheriflied, muft operate on all trivial, as well as momentous oc* 
cafions* A majorky of thjs people, of all religions, are ready enougli to 
violate the commandment of God, refpe&ing the fabbath, whenever 
buiinels, or even pleafure prompts them to do fo; and there neither is 
nor was fufficient reafon to fufped the Roman Catholics of being more 
fcrupulous with regard to the.obfervance of this highly inconvenient tenet 
inculcated, by man,, if indeed it ever wa& 

As for the words, hareticosj/cbi/maticos &f rebeUet^ P^o poffe^ per/equar 
^ impugnaboj in the confecfation oath of the Roman Catholic Bifhops, and 
which have been employed to alarm the Proteftants, they are probably not 
confidered, by thofe who rq>ett them, to be of fo violent an import as 
they have beeii fuppofed to be, by fome zealous oj^onents of popery. The 
word p^r/equar is certainly fomewhat ambiguous. Befides, it is to be ob- 
ferved, th^t^his oath was framed in times charaderiftcally different from 
the prefent; in times, when the clergy of the church of Rome could fafely 
perfill ki' that condud, towards thofe who rejeded their dodrines, which 
they no longer can^ in almoft any inftance, without danger, purfue; in 

■ ; ' ■ ' ■ 11 ■ »■ # 

whatfoeTer? Is there any principle in the teneU of the Catholic faith^ by which Catho- 
lies are juftified in not jLeeping faith with heretics, or odier perfont diffmng irom them in 
rdigittus opinions, in any tranf^^on, either of a puUic or private nature ? The aofwer 
was, that the Pope or Papal authority had no where any fuch power ,- and there was no 
tenet in the Catholic chmrch by which Catholics were ju/iifieJ in not keeping faith with Pro^ 
tfftants* The Irifti Ronaan Catholic committee maintained the iame ; and the dedaratipn 
was figned by delegates from all parts of Irdand. 
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times, when that fpirit of perfecution, which is now fo univerfally and' 
fo juiUy decried and condemned, was generally deemed meretoricSUs: that 
what was expe^ed then, is neither expeded, nor defired not«r: that the' 
eflence of the crime of perjury is deceit, pregnant with greater or lels 
eyil to others; but that if no expe£):ation be entertained of an adherence 
to this daufe of the oath, no deceit is pra£tifed by declining to obferve it. 

At all events, it may reafonably be expeded that the welfare of their 
people, a primary confideration, and which both duty and intereft require 
them to keep perpetually in view, will always prompt the Roman Catholic 
prelates of Ireland to avail themfelves of that liberty of acting which the 
words, ^^ prafof^' certainly involve. 

The prefent Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland ftand, confefiedly, 
diftinguiihed, for the moft part, by high and corre£t notions 6f their 
duty to God and man ; by an ardent ambition to imitate the example iff 
our blefid Savour; and by a laudable folicitude to exalt thdr religion 
in the efteem of men. They are pious, enlightened, patriotic, and zealous 
for the maintenance of good order and internal peace *• • And therefore, 
can, on no good ground, be fuipedied of ading, in any cafe, in conformity 
with principles df perfecution. In hOt, the age of wildfanaticiftn,'fotJ^ 
bigotry and tyrannic intolerance has paffed away. .' :i * 

But fuppofe the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, unreftrainedl)y 
the exifting laws of the land, were difpofed to refort to the daagerou»| 
unchriftikn-like and notorioufly inefEcacious expedient of pehfeiution^ 
in order to eftabUfh an uniformity of religious opinions, inftead'of en^ 
deavofliing, as they do, to render their religion attradive by theuc esb^ 
amples and inftruftions. What then? Such difpofition can ca^cably 
never be produdive of mifchief, unlefs aided by the arms of the laity. 
And there pofitively is not fuffident reafon to apprehend, whatever may 



* The dilinclination^ which the Roman Catholic prelates of Irehuid are {aid to have 
lately manilefted^ to any alteration in the mode of filling their vacant fees, will not, it 
it hoped, be precipitately urged as an evidence of principles tending to difloyalty. Perhaps 
tbeie may be a little clerical coquetry in the bufinefs. I^rhaps they may be reftrained 
by formal refpeA for the head of their church from con/entlng to the alteration in queftioo* 
But it does not follow from thence that they would not quickly acquiefce in a lieclfion of the 
Legiilatttre. 

u u s be 
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be the cafe with a few prieft-ridden indiyiduals, or with the befotted 
rabble^ i^.^ few diftrids where Proteftant tyranny has been habitually 
exerdfedy that the Roman Catholic laity of Ireland, cblledively, or 
the leading perfans thereof, will ever fecond their clergy in a fyftem of 
perfecution, confefiedly uniandicHied by the golpel, and whereof the real 
objeds C2m be no other than the increafe or prefenration of the power and 
weakh of the church : acquifitions, which, in their excefs, are demon- 
llrably pregnant with injury to religion. Though, on the one hand, 
the Roman Catholic laity of Ireland may always be found laudably fub- 
miffiire to their clergy in fpiritual aflFairs ; it is, on the other habd, very 
far from being probable that the former will ever yield to the dlQation . 
of the latt^ with refped to meafures of a temporal nature. 

No Iriihman, capable of due refledbn, can fail to be fufficiently im- 
prefled with this mofl important truth, that an internal war in Ireland* 
on the ground o£ religion, is of all calamitous events die mod to 
be deprecated. Such a war would unavoidably occafion the fierceft 
conflids, attended by diverfified mifery, in almofl every part of Ireland. 
It would neceflarily be long of doubtful iffue ; the Roman Catholics 
and Proteftants being, upon the whole, in point of flrength, equally 
balanced. 

To iubdue tind ertenminate one mSlion ^df Irifli Proteftants, aided by 
proieftant Britain, is as manifeftly beyond the power of four Bullions c^ 
Iriih Roman Catholics, as it certainly is beyond the power of thef former 
to fubdue and exterminate the latter. And whatever might be the final 
iflue of the cofiteft, ihe few who furvived it would probably not furvive the 
ezt^nfiye devaftatbn which it would inevitably occafion. 

Ne pueriy ne tanta anxmiB afiuefcite bellny 
Neu patriae validas in yifcera 'vertite vire<. 

Conclujion. — Should the various £iSs, events and confiderations which 
have been briefly prefented to the view, or recalled to the recollection 
of the Proteftants and Roman Catholics of Ireland, in the courfe of the 
foregoing pages, operate, as feems natural, in exftinguifhing that religious 
enmity, which <has hitherto been the primary caufe of the internal dif- 
quietude, the national dd>ility and political degradation of their country: 
and fhould the Legiflature of the United Kingdom, fenfible of the vaft rod 

value 
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iralae of Ireland, continue to ad under a falutary folicitude for the main- 
tenance of tranquillity, and the extenfion of a fpirit of induftry therein ; 
and wifely endeavour to radfe^ enrich and (trengthen, inflead of endea- 
vouring, as the Britifh Legiflature formerly did, to deprefs, impoverifh and 
paralyfe that important part of the empire, there appears to exift the 
inoft ample ground for expeAing, that, endowed by nature, beyond almoft 
any other country in Europe, and abounding in people, it will ere long 
^to recur to the aflertion of the fagacious Sir William Temple) ^' make a 
mighty addition of ftrength and revenue to the crown of England/' 
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No. I. 



TABLE, (hewing the Quantities of Barley and Malt, Oats, Wheat, 
Oatmeal, Whbatmeal, and Flour, exported from Ireland, fince the 
Commencement of the lad Century, in Periods of four Years. 


FodrTftft, 


Barley tmd 
Mob. 


Oat. 


Whttt. 


OttmeJ. 


Wbtatmet^ 


FH0ur. 


ASt regulatMg 
Weigbtf and Meafunt. 


BiidiiifDec.25. 

1708 
4 25thMafdi 
1712 
I716 
1720 
I72J 

1728 
1732 


Quartorti 
16,317 

38.378 

101,420 
172.345 

9^.7*9 
101,500 


Quaitan. 

6.937 
5.636 

4.879 
»3.439 
39.«77 
35.103 
20,416 

3*.636 


Quuten. 
7,106 

16,480 
66,705 

«.35» 
«.83S 


Brnak 
37.707 

4«.834 

66,100 
53.788 
66,242 

4S.«»* 
»5**5* 


Birreb. 
674 

3>s68 

10^93 

».504 
1,140 

945 
242 


Cwtt. 


6A.e. 18. («) 


1736 
1740 

«744 
1748 

1752 


165,380 

*33.366 
80,113 

'^''^ 
54*t66 


4*MO 


*34 
»«7« 
5.«49 
6.955 
4.706 


S.632 

18,128 

i»,3o6 

9.637 


146 
160 

1.787 

1,008 

290 


- 


7 G. 2. c. 15. (*) 


1756 
1760 
1764 
1768 

1772 


9,90a 
21461 
« 7.533 
«9.S84 
'4.337 


40.377 

74.53* 


7 
8.75» 

"Z 
2,258 

8.145 


5'.503 
38.951 

103,811 


50 
307 

5 


" 


25 G. 2. c. 15. (c) 


1776 


|8,64» 


i8x,io6 


i7.*ao 


»5i.i59 


100 




13 &I4G.3. CI !.(</) 


1780 


30.483 


178,512 


4i.«3» 


34.a»8 


1,178 


' 


I9&20G.3. G. 17. («} 


1784 
1788 

1792 

1796 
1800 

1804 
Two Years 

1806 

1808 
One Year 

1808 


158^489 

Bmcb. 
156,562 

46*59 
97.333 

45.543 

47.700 
87,249 

68,785 


174.881 
618,346 

BairexL 

«.»56.944 
».947.«54 
1,959,120 

866,368 

718,934 
i,i86/>47 

7«4.347 


1^ 

640.353 
160,720 
114,211 

270,838 

287,699 
221,217 

68,003 


40,011 
256,366 

Cwtt. 
443.614 
i95/>55 
3".ai3 

»87/>33 

101,530 
90,223 

46.77a 


200 
3» 

"4 

• 


'55.736 
71.703 

346.6JI 

26476 

i35."8 

44.367 
4S.«03 

6389 


23&24G.3. ci9.(/) 

* m 

m * 

• • 


(a^ Bufliel, or Quarter, containing 8 Bufliek. . 

{i) Quarters of all forts of Gram to weigh 40 
Stones. 

(r) Quarter of Wheat 40 Stones ; of Barley 24 1 
of Oats 22. 


{d\ Quuter of Whett 32 Stones. 
e) Eagliih exportation Meafurw. 
If) Bairel of Wheat 20 Stones; ofBariejid; 
of Oati 14. 
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TABLE, (hewing the Quantities of Barley and Malt, Oats, Wheat, 
Oatmeal, Wheatmeal and FjCour, imported into Ireland fince the 
Cbmmencement of thie laft Century, in Periods of four Years. 



Foar Yean^ 



Mali. 



Ending Dec.15, 

1704 

Zt to Mar. %$, 

1708 

a^th March. 

1712 ' 

♦ 1716 



1720 



1724 

.t 1728 

1732 



1736 

>740 
*744 
1748 

I7i2 



Quarters. 
IfOOp 

65 
16 

3' 

Barley and 
Malt. 
567 



47»*74 
i9>75i 



Corn* 



Quarters. 



Oats. 

5,416 
T,CX>6 

650 



68,915 
29^763 

53*^5 
264,569 
201,398 



1,863 
2»437 
3»34i 
23*797 
3,670 



Quarters. 

5»o27 

2,391 

3'55<5 
3»532 

27*309 

Wheat. 
98,044 

43*176 
104,226 



Oaimeah 



Barrels. 
18 

13 
29 



1,164 



59 

1,282 

12,127 



Wheatmeal 



115,540 

52,061 
164,904 

75*786 



Barrels. 
71 

'3 

53 

375 

294 

8*157 
12,741 

24*34f 



Flour. 



Cwta. 



^3j regulating 
Weight! andMea/urei. 



6 A. c. 18. 



34*520 

29*441 

3,360 

81,968 

20,632 



63,178 
45*263 
46,240 

5*300 
161 



7 G. 2. c. 15. 



1756 
1760 
1764 
1768 
1772 



348,912 
138,225 
143*559 
"5,574 
118,2^ 



1,648* 
203 
4,660 



136,9^8 
118,242 

67*974 
70,149 

111,341 



22^.25 

8,725 

9,148 

1,260 

28,328 



9 

>*254 

'5*473 

9*467 



71,342 
179,^4 

247*319 
229*558 
275**44 



25 G. 2. c. 15. 



1776 



15,672 



415 



17,718 



3*096 



3,623 88,962 



13 & 14 G. 3. c. II. 



1780. 



5,200 



2,296 



17,998 



52,241 



241 



85,723 



19 & 20 G. 3. c. 17. 



1784 
1788 



1792 
1796 
1800 

3jJan.5, 

1804 
Two Years, 

1806 

1808 
One Year 

1808 



166,820 
44*546 

Barrels. 

2,347 
24,622 

55*243 
10,980 

180,700 
23,111 

583 



7,684 
782 

Barrels. 
717 
784 
1,617 

4,061 

30 
3*172 

138 



51,150 
39*426 

Barrels* 

1*933 
103,563 

19*439 

74»653 

'*739 
10,356 

9»H5 



13*361 
2,859 

Cwts. 



H 
6 

250 
1,004 

1,004 



334 
321 

C^vts. 



10 
t 171*264 



142,519 
110,947 

86 

11,496 

360 

98,642 

1*394 
6,296 

4,003 



23 & 24 G. 3. c. 19. 



* The Cerent forts of Grain are not diftinguifli- 
ed in the Cuftom-houfe Books before the year 
ending March 25, 1719. 



f Bufhels reduced to Quarters till the yeai 
ending March 2C, 1725., 

X Indian Meal imported during the year of fear* 
city in this period. 



;. 
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TABLE, Shewmg 


the Annual Average Excefs of Corn, ground and unground, 


exported from, 
laft Century, in 


and imported into Ireland, fmce the Commencement of the 


Periods of four Years, 








ANNUAL AVERAGE EXCESS OF CORN 
GROUND AND UNGROUND EXPORTED. 


1 ANNUAL AVERAGE EXCESS 
OF CORN GROUND AND UN- 
GROUND IMPORTED. 


Aat regulating 
Weights and Meafures, 


Four Yean, 


Com tin- 
ground. 


Meal. 


Flour. 


Corn ufi' 
ground. 


Mtal. 


Flour. 




Ending Dec 15. 


Quarten. 


Barrela. 


Cwtf. . 


Quartern. 


BarteU. 


Cww. 




1704 


6,081 


9.574 


- 




a 


- 


6A. C.18. 


3} te Mar. 25. 
















1708 


19*3^7 


»5.359 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 ajth March. 
















1712 


4«»358 


15,210 


• 


- 


- 


■ 


- 


1716 


82,691 


18,326 


- 


•• 


- 


- 


- 


1720 


a7i694 


I3v^59 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1724 


- 


J4»79» 


- 


2.945 


- 


- 


- 


1728 


12,530 


7.5" 


- 


- 


- 


- 


, - 


173a 


I7»i28 


- 


- 


^ - 


5.195 


•• 


- 


1736 


• 


. 


• 


4/)66 


^Hl^ 


• 


7 G. 2. c. 15. 


1740 


37.537 


- 


- 


- 


17,868 


- 


- 


J 744 




- 


-' 


4,207 


7,422 


- 


* 


1748 


- 


- 


- - 


101,986 


18^.89 


.- 


- 


^55* 


- 


- 


- 


53.953 


2,717 


- 


- 


1756 


- 


7.532 


. 


1 14.561 


. 


17.835 


25 G. 2. c. 15. 


1760, 


- 


7,631 


- 


52,109 


- 


44.923 


if 


1664 


- 


6,899 


- 


44.075 


- 


61,829 


- 


1768 


- 


13.234 


- 


32,013 


- 


57.389 


- 


1772 


- 


16,506 


- 


3».8i3 


- 


68,786 


• 


1776 


5^>04i 


3^.135 


- 


- 


- 


22,240 


I3&I4. G.3. C. II. 


1780 


49>i83 


- 


- 


- 


4.269 


21,430^ 


19 & 20 G.3. c. 17. 


1784 


16,922 


6,629 


38,305 




• 


• 


23 & 24 G, 3. c. 19. 


1788 


«95>492 


6^^04 


- 


- 


9.8 u 


- 




barrels. 












1792 


737>2i5 


110,932 


86,641 


- 


• 


• 


- 


1796 


5o6sSii 


48.763 


8419 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1800 


523.594 


78.053 


6,529 


- 


- 


- 


• m 


3j Jan. 5. 
















1804 


273.264 


3.941 


9.122 


- 


• 


• 


• m 


Two Yean, 
















1806 


.48.1,482 


50.703 


21.835 


- 


- 


• 


- 


1808 


728,937 


44,609 


i«,403 


- 




« 


- 


One Year, 
















1808 


850,769 


45.768 


2,586 


- 




- 


- 



C«] 
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No. 



TABLE^ {hewing the Annual Average Excefs of Corn, Meai. 


, and Flour, exported from and imported 


A€bB under ^^ch the Bounties were claimed ■ and the A€ts which impofed Duties on 


Export. 






Import. 


BovNTT ON Exportation. 


• 


4 Yean. 


Annual Ave- 
rage E»- 

cefsof 
Corn. 


Annual Ave- 
rage Ex- 

• ceisof 
Meal and 
Flour. 


Total 


Annual Ave- 
rage Ex- 
cels of 
Corn. 


Annual Ave- 
rage £x- 
cefsof 
Meal and 
Flour. 


Total 


Annual AversKe A- 
mount of Boonty 
paid. 


Total Aaaouiit of 

Bounty paid 


Boumaes. 




EndmgDecij 


Barrels. 


Barrels. 


Barrels. 


Barrels. 


Barrels. 


Barrels. 


£. '. ^ 


£' '. ^' 






1704 


10,344 


9»573 


I9>8i7 


• 


• 


• 






• 




3j to Mar. aj 










t 












1708 


32,886 


I5»359 


48,248 


• 




- 


- - 


• 


• 




4 to Mar. aj. 
1712 














\ 








7i»90i 


15,210 


87,111 




. 


. 




. , 


6 A. c. 18. 




1716 


i39>324 


18,326 


157,650 


• 


• 


• 


• - 


• 


• 




1720 


47>"3 


i3»459 


60,572 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




1724 


- 


i4»79» 


XI.17O 


3»62i 


• 






- 


« 




1728 


22,127 


7»5" 


29,638 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


• 




»732 


3i»6o2 


- 


26,407 


- 


5ti95 


• * 


- 


« 


• 




1736 


466 


- 


- 


- 


23480 


23,014 


- 


- 


- 




1740 


101,670 


- 


83,802 


- 


17,868 




- 


- 


- 




1744 


- 


- 


- 


4»402 


7.422 


11,824 


- 


4 


- 




1748 


- 


- 


- 


237*078 


18,489 


255.5^57 
103,518 


- 


48 years, eodmg 


I 




1752 


- 


•• 


- 


100,801 


2,717 


- - 


in 175c. 


- 




175^ 


- 


- 


- 


188,799 


1.385 


190,184 


863 18 9 1 40.487 li 


- 




1760 
.«7^ 


- 


-. 


- 


92,082 
74,280 


14*830 
24,015 


106,912 
98,295 


91 9 51 


10 years, ending 
in 1765, 

9*3 5 3 


29 G. 2. c. 9. 




J768 


. 


• 


. 


55.742 


15.460 


71,202 


213 6 of 


9 jrears. ending 
m 1774. 
1,919 14 5 


5G.3.C. 19. 




1772 


" 


■ 




59424 


17.887 


77.3 «» 


" * 




1776 


87,268 
71,781 




112,282 








■ 


6 jcan, ending 


13 k 14 G. 3* 




1780 


25,014 


5<5»797 


- 


14,984 


- 


4.553 13 «1 


m 1780. 
27,322 2 4l 


C* II. 




















4 jtBTs, ending 


19 k 20 G. 3. 




1784 


«i,i3« 


20,781 


41.9" 


• 


« 


• 


«.*" 3 3 


in 1774. 


c* 17. 






- 






*■ 




' 




48,844 13 oi 


' • • 




1788 


390,984 


58,39' 


449»375 


• 


• 


• 


36,405 2 9{ 


4 years, endug 






1792 


757'"5 


98,786 


836,001 


• 


• 


. 




in 1788. 






1796 


506,511 
5»3.594 


28,591 

42.»9i 


535»io* 
5^5*5^5 


- 


- 




- 


145,620 11 3i 


13 Ic 24 G. 3. 






• 


• 


• 


• • 




V. ly. 




3| to Jan. 5. 
















I year» ending 






180* 


*73>264 


6,531 


*79»795 


- 


- 


- 


.. 


in 1789. 






4 to Jan. 5. 
1808 


58a.367 


33»784 


616,151 


^ 


^ 


^ 


, , 


59^06 13 3i 


- 




X Yctr, tn&ig 

Ian r 






















1808 


850,769 


a4»3«7 


875*096 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


'• 





Mote. Mo diftindion being made in the Cuftom houfe books between the 
iMurlej, wheat and oats, imported before the period ending in 1720, the avenge 
of die average weights of their refpe£iive quarters is taken, and from thence 
the number cif barrels is deduced. The barley, wheat and oats, exported, being 
MinguMhed before as well as after that period, their refpe^live quarters are 
reduced, as in all the other periods, to the ftatute barrels of 23 & %4 G. 3. c 
19. The quantity of malt exported and imported being very triflmg in all the 
periods, and a barrel thereof, X2 ftone, being, with reference to tillage, equhra- 



lent to a barrel of barley, z6 ftone, the weight of the ftrmer has been thrown 
wholly out of the account. The quantities of the feveral forts of grain ex- 
ported and imported during the quarter, which augmema the period ending ht 
Z708 beyond three years, and that which ia wanting to complete the period 
ending in 1804, were not, upon'the whole, fufficiently confideraUe to induce the 
neceflity of departing from an annual average. In coofequence of the changes 
of weight which took place in the middle of the period ending in 1736, uid 
in that of the period ending in 1776, the average of the weights of the periods 

hnmediately 
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IV. 



into Irblakd fince the year 1700 : aUb the Amount of the Bounties granted on Exportation— the 
Corn, Mbajl, and Flour, imported, when under certain Prices in the Home Market. 



Duties on Importation. 



Dctiil of the Bounties granted by thefe Aftt on the 
ferenl forts of Corn exported. 



A£b impofing Duties on the TmportauOQ 
of Com. 



6 A, c. i8. f On wheatf ground or unmundt when at or under 148. the qr. is* 6d. 
Year 1707. (,BarIe7> bm and malt, wnen at or under los. the qr. is. 



15 & 16 G. 3, c 3. 
Year 1776. 
i wheat, except Britifli, as. the 
barrel, when not above 23s.— 
Flour, &c. exeept Britifh, is. 
the cwt. 



19 & 20 G. 3, c. 17. 
Year 1780. 

On wheat^ezceptBritiOi,! &. 1 1 J Jd. 
Briti(h, when not above 53s. 4d. 
Britifli the qr. Britifli exporta- 
tion meafure. 

Barley 1 6s. 1 1 i^d.»wheo not abo^ 
32s. 

Oats 5s. lo^d., when not above 
16s. 



{On wheat, mnindor unground, not exceeding 248. the qr. of 40 ft. 28. 
Barley andbere, not exceeding 12. the qr. of 2a. ft. is. 6d. 
Mdt, not exceeding 12s. the qr. of 20 ft. is. 6d. 
Oats, not exceeding 6s. the qr. of 22 ft. is. 



^ rOn wheat, not exceeding 6s. the cwt. 8d. 

5 ^» 3» ^9* J Bailey, not exceeding 3s. 9d. the cwt. jd. 
Year 1705. j^Onts, not exceeding 3s. the cwt. jd. 



23 & 24 G. 3, c. 19. 

Year 1784. 

On wheat los. the barrel, wht 

under 30s. 
Barley los. when under 148. 6d. 
Malt lod. the ftone. 
Oats 58. the )>atTel, when undei 

118. 



xj 8c 14 G. 0. rOn wheat,not exceeding is. Brih. the ft. 3s. 4d. BHh. the qr. of 32 ft. 
c 1 1 . < Meal and flour fame bounty. 
Year 1774- t ^^^ ground and unground, not exceeding 98. the qr. of '22 ft. i s. 3d. 



Export prohibited when wheat at 
30s. the barrel^ barley 141. 6d 
oats or meal lis. 



^ n 4 r^ wheat, under 44s. BWh. the qr. 'Brih. exportation meafure, 5a. 
19 ft 30 ^. 3. I Barfey, here, big and malt, under 228. do. do. 28. 6d. 

v-fl llft^ 1 0*^»» ^^ '4«* ^^' ^» ^** 
Yeariyto* (^Oalaealtbcqr.ef a761b- 



5^ 



'On wheat, not cxcecAng 27s. the barrel of 20 ft. 3s. 4d. 

Wheatmeal and malt of wheat the cwt. is. 4d. 

Flomr, wheaten brtad and bifciut, ^- «•• ' ^d. , ^ ^ ^ ^ BOatdeal cd. when oats fubka tol 

Barky, here and bn;, not exceedmg 13s. 6d. the barrel of 16 ft. is. 7d.|p*7^^ ^ " ^ *uuj« vv 

Malt» the barrel 0112 ft. as. . 

Oat% not exceeding 199* the barrel of 14 ft. is. jd. 
\OBlmaaltbecwt. is. 
itie^wMeaMcKgcanledby the i^%ti, 4tb» ftb, ^d6lh of theie afts, on rye ex« 
ported, and on peas ami beana by^ the 4th and 6th. But the quantities of thefe articles 
i and iasported, being lb inconfiderable as to render 1 



13^^x46.3. 

c 19. 

Yeari784. 



exported and iasported, being 

m the triJct, it la mmeceffiury to ^edly thefe Ixronties here. 



them unworthy of a place 



25 G. 3, c 10. 
Supplementary to the foregoing 

Aas. 
Wheat-meal 6d. the fione^ when 

wheat fubjefi to los. 
Flour and bifcuit 9d. 
Barley meal 7id. 



liasdiinly prirf dbf niitflKTO nfcig iluft kn heeatahen. TI4idie«iifae 
iBGoft of OQva vn^jToond to hive been op thv ode of enort in Ipe tenor, 
kiftted of bcmg on thsc of inport, as w^fm m Tshle, )fo. 3, T«t cwti; 
of flow, which Wis ilwoyt eip o rttd > sad mpoftea mt wp swf^ m^ cilbm*88 
one barrel; as art aH^ fot the moft pert, two cwts. of meal, the weight of 
the banrel of meat m die Cufton»>boiiie books not being dearly alcertaaned 
aclbie the 19ft 20 O. 3. c. 17., which re^fuired that the qnarter of oottafsl 




hoiifebooksisconfideiodas 
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APPENDIX. 



No. VII. 



TABLE, 


Shewing the Quantity of Plain and Coloured Lin£n. Cambrick and ( 


Linen Tarn, exported from Ireland, in different Periods, fince the Year 1698 : | 


alfo the Quantity 


of YlaX' 


SEED imported, in different Periods, fince the Year 


1770. 












Coloured 


Anauil Avenge 






Annuil 


■ ^ 


Annul 


Ycm, 


Plain Ifjnffl. 


Linen. 


ofbcth. 


Cambrick. 


Linen Yiro. 


Average. 


Flax-Teed. 


Avenge 


Eodii«Dec.aj. 


Pieces. 


Yjirdt. 


Pieces. 


Yuds. 


Cwtl. 


Cwtt. 


Hogfheads. 


Hasfbeidt. 


1698 
1699 


23,7271 
18,8583 


•• 


21,292 




8,9161 
5.861 J 


7.388 






1700 


22,7147 








4»5o6) 








1701 


9*408 ► 


- 


12,870 




7,821 V 


6,966 






1702 


16^883 








8.573) 








35th Mirch 


Ytrd.. . 
















1710 


1,688,5747 








7.9757 








1711 


1,254,8x5 . 


- 


»'439.833 




7.321 • 


7,737 






1712 


1,376,122 J 








7.916J 




• 




1720 


2,637,9847 








15,002 








1721 


2,520,781 . 


- 


2.859,556 




14,696 • 


14,817 






1722 


3,419,9043 








H.754J 








1730 


4,136,2037 








10,0881 








173 » 


3>775»83o • 


- 


3,901,528 




13.746 k 


13059 






i73» 


3»792,550 








15.343 J 








1740 


6,627,7711 






• 


18,5421 
21,656 • 
16,3303 








1741 


7,207,741 . 


- 


6.969.893 




18,842 






1742 


7,074,1683 














J7JO 


11,2004607 






72 


22,3737 








1751 


12,891,318 • 


• 


11*580,493 


1^3 


23.743 ■ 


23,141 






1752 


10,649,7033 








23407. 








1760 


i3i375>45<J^7 








31.0427 








1761 


12,04^,881 * 


• 


13*661,337 


9183 


39.699 • 


35.563 






1762 


15*559.6763 








35<!5o. 








1770 


20,560,7547 








33471' 




194327 




1771 


25,376,808 - 


• 


22,178,913 


1,163 


34,^66 ■ 


33,359 


45,089 . 


29,583 


1772 


20,599*1783 








32441. 




24.2303 




1780 


18,746,902 


75197 




21 


42,369; 




19,5677 




1781 


14.947*265 


111,295 V 


19,6x9,168 


404 


37.202 ■ 


35.919 


23,640 ■ 


22,939 


1782 


24*970,303 


7442* J 






■28,1870 




'S'^liJ 




1790 


37*322,125 


144,0087 




6,877 


31.572 7 




4?.5887 




1791 


39»7iB,7o6 ^ 


"6.037 > 


37663,748 


8.475 


26,999 ( 


25.253 


4*427 I 


45,197 


1792 


45,581,667 


108,703 J 




11,270 


17,1903 




51.5783 




i8cx> 

|J.n.5. 
180I 

Vaara 


35*676,908 


ai3.i42] 




13.242 


12,201-j 




64.547T 




25/>4i,5i6 


ai3.92i > 


39/J78.469 


1,528 


18,182 y 


i7:.958 


^3.925 > 


47442 


1802 


37*767,077 


142.853 J 




1,672 


23492J 




53,855> 




1804 


37,432,365 


137.4897 




71 


7.8477 




50,264.1 




^^i 


42,988,621 


127,091 • 


41,456,366 


260 


8.967 ■ 


7,966, 


5'.94i ■ 


'^5Ai6 


1806 


43^34*971 


148.562 J 






7.0753. 




334;t3> 
72,«>i I 
46.274 J 




1807 
1808 


39,049*727 
40,901,44^ 


111,2947 


40pi2,443 


».764 
837 


«.705 I 
«443i 


».574 


59/557 
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APPENDIX. 
No. XI. 



TRADE of Ireland with Great BRtTAiN and the reft of the World during Ten Years, ending 25th March 
178a : alfo an Account of the Coal, Cottons, Corn, &c. imported into, and exported from Ireland in 
different Years. 



Official Value of Goods exported. 



Official Value of Goods ihpoeted. 



Irifh Produce and Manufac- 
tures. 



Teanendiog 
25 March. 



to 
Great Britain 

and 
Britidi Colonies. 



to 

the reft of the 

World. 



1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
17S2 

Total 



2447/328 

2.357P^7 
2,623,659 
2,801,299 
2,845,744 
9,991,876 

*>477>796 
2,682,636 
2,522,293 
3P44,xo4 



524>3i7 
444.075 
492,054 
438.097 
258,694 

239>35S 
224,247 
320,614 
358.136 
331.587 



Foreign Goods. 



to 
Great Britain 

and 
Bricifli Colonies. 



20,619 
22,909 
14,710 
37,929 
32.939 

i9>885 

6.5^3 

"437 

12,212 



to 

the reft of the 

World. 



10,682 

4>4H 
6,640 

5.763 
4,280 
5.185 
2414 
3.^67 
10,693 



Total 



from 
Great Britain 

and 
BritiOi Colonies. 



2.97 ^»345 
2,832,443 
3,143,036 
3,260,746 
3,148,130 
3.268453 

2,727.113 
3,012,177 

2,896,033 

3.398,596 



1,850,613 
1,858,558 

i.924'759 
2,042,866 

2,363,813 
2,158,160 
1,715,806 
1,601,777 

2475.693 
2425,076 



^80,153 53.238! Annual ave- 

180,153 yJ^S^ Export 

■ jotforeign 

Both 233,381 J Goods. 

£. I. d. 
25.931 4 51 



from 

the reft of the 

World. 



567,000 
599473 
583,655 
611,691 
760,114 
678,641 
480,128 
515.801 

647,337 
569,188 



Total. 



2417,613 
2458,031 
2,508414 
2,654,557 

3.123.927 
2,836,801 

2,195.934 
2,117,578 
3,123^)30 
2,994,264 



Balance. 



£. 
553.732 
374.412 
634,622 
606,189 
24,203 
431.652 
53^.179 
894,599 
226,997 ♦ 

404.332 



'Unfiivourable. 



Imported from Great Britain into Ireland, 



Yearsending 
jth January 



1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 



CoaL 



Tons. 
346.881 

315.345 
346,105 
417,030 
438,721 
4^.515 
476,148 
49^.239 



Plain and 
coloured Cottons. 



Value. 
;£'n8,o28 

223,966 
143.228 

H5.30I 
165,817 
113,846 
116,837 



Old and New 
Drapery. 



Yards. 



2462,598 



Hardware. 



Value, 



265,534 12 4 



Sugar Imported. 



Direa from Weft ladies. 



Cwts. 

137,215 
406,172 



3 Years, 
to 1799 
1806 
inclufive. 

From all Places. 

I Year 

5 th Jan. 
1808. 324477 



Exported. 



Cwts. 

29434 
1,388 



Years 

ending 

5th 

Jan. 



Exported ^o Great Britain from Ireland. 



Year ending 
;th January 

ito8. 



England 
Scotland 



Beef. 



Barrels. 

78,374 
6,881 



Butter. 



• Cwts. 

273»573 
12498 



Bacon. 



Flitches. No. 

288,062 

1.332 



Pork. 



Barrels. 
138.. . 
3*664 



5745 



Total 85,255 286,071 289,394 142,238722,36247,111 67,643] 5,245 



Oats. 



Barrels. 

36,851 

185,511 



Barley. 



Barrels. 
23,863 
23.254 



Wheat. 



Barrels. 

67.133 
510 



Kelp. 



Tons. 
3,690 

^6SS 



Linen, plain. 



Yards. 

36,264,945 

2,190,982 



38455.927 



Total of Cora 837,122 Barrels. 



Official Value of Foreign Goods 
exported from Ireland. 



Current Value of 
. Iriih Produce and 
Mtnu&dures ex- 
ported. 



1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 



212,208 
141,301 
160,158 
142418 

157443 

150,370 

About 



10,116,385 
to 67. 



Official Value of Foreisni Goods 
exported from Great Britain. 



Year 

ending 

5th 

Jan. 



i8o7l9>24479 



Current • Vahie of 
Britiih Produce and 
ManufaSures. 



About 3 to 14. 



43,242,176 
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APPENDIX. 



No. XIII. 



TABLE, Shewing 


the Quantities 


of Foreign Spirits, Ale, and Beer 


, imported 


[ fince the Year 1700, inl 


Periods of four Years : alfo the 


Quantities of Home-made Spirits, Strong and Small Beer, which paidl 


Duty ; the former fmce the Year 1720, the latter fmce the Year 1748. 






Import 


• 


Home made. 


Amhual AvEaAGE. 


FouK Yeats, 


FordgD Spirits. 


Ale and Beer. 


Spirits which paid 
Duty, 


Strong Beet 

which paid 

Duty. 


SmaU Beerv 

which paid 

Duty. 


Average annual 
Import of Fo- 
reign Spirits. 


Average an> 
nual Quantity 

of Home, 
made Spiriu 

which paid 
Duty. 


Average an- 
nual Import 
of Beer and 

Alt. 


Average an- Average aa- 
nual Quan> naal Qcan- 

made Strong n«de t'maU 
Beer. Beer. 


EndiogDecaj. 


GJIoiu. 


Barrels. 
Ale. Beer. 


Gallons. 


Barrels. 


Barrels. 


Gallons. 


Gallons. 


Barrek 


Bferrels.- 


Barrels. 


1704 


500^14 


1.14^ — 


• 


- 


- 


125,103 


- 


285 


- 


- 


3j,to.Mar. 25. 






• 
















1708 


377444 


503 — 


• 


- 


- 


* -- 94,361 


- 


125 


- 


- 


1712 


665,356 


238 59 


- 


- 


- 


^66,339 


- 


74 


- 


- 


I716 


1,069,116 


380 51 


- 




- 


267,279 


- 


107 


- 


- 


1720 


1,203.127 


883 259 


- 




- ^ ' 


300,781 


- 


285 


- 


- 


1724 


i»474.795 


557 598 


522,996 




- 


368,698 


130,749 


288 


» " 


- 


1728 


1,489,398 


701 407 


677»5ii 




- 


372,349 


169,377 


277 




- 


' 1732 


1,506,466 


3.289 584 


622,867 




- 


376,616 


155.716 


968 


• 


- 


1736 


1.782,797 


2^74 610 


899,004 




- 


445*699 


224,251 


771 


- 


• 


1740 


2,004^4.14 


3*657 ^fi97 


896443 




- 


501,103 


224,110 


1,338 


- 


- 


;?» 


I.997.3J2 


17,229 770 


1,276,954 




- 


499*338 


319*233 


4499 


- 


- 


1,524,852 


7,090 24,527 


1,720,249 




- 


381,213 


430,062 


7,904 


- 


• 


1752 


3.113.234 


59^3 


2,358.199 


2,4I^668 


927,910 


778,308 


589*549 


14,985 


603,917 


231.977 


1756 


4.795.595 


70,945 


2,162,731 


2,275,597 


801,084 


1,198,898 


540,682 


17*986 


568,899 


200,271 


1760 


3,617,320 


56,237 


1,137*013 


1,986,123 


710,788 


904*330 


284,253 


14*059 


496,530 


177.947 


1764 


5.362.733 


87,878 


2>454»709 


2,447,482 


695,705 


1,340,685 


613,677 


21,969 


611,870 


173,926 


1768 


9.676473 


130,256 


2,377»473 


2,234,628 


578,804 


2,419,118 


594^368 


32,564 


558,657 


144,701 


1772 


10427,723 


i75>73o 


3,125,330 


1,904,084 


563.372 


2,606,930 


781,332 


43*93* 


476/}2i 


*40.843 


1776 


8,530,248 


231*529 


4,126,748 


1,832,032 


461,842 


2,132.562 


1,031,687 


57*882 


458,008 


1 15460 


178c 


6^1-24,610 


231,898 


4,568,918 


1,818,754 


528,870 


1,606,152 


4,142,229 


57,974 


454,68a 


132,217 


1784 


3.999.61 1 


226,567 


7,072,169 


^839443 


708,55a 


999,902 


1,768,042 


5^^,641 


459,861 


177.138 


1788 


5.63 J .997 


246,880 


7>*>89,947 


1,552,527 


680,750 


i407>999 


1,872,486 


61,720 


388,131 


170,187 


1792 


4,654436 


426,771 


12,756,552 


1,822,799 


823,609 


1,163,609 


3*189,133 


106,69a 


^55>^9 


a 15.902 


1796 
i8cx> 


2,067,659 
757.729 


332>4^8 
162,981 


i5>339Ji3 
16,525,813 






516,914 


3*834*878 
4*131453 


83,ri2 

40,745 






No return 


No return 


m 




3j to Ian. 5. 








made, fubfe* 


made, fuble- 


1,148,760 


3,016,815 


9,504 


m 




1804 
Two Yean, 


4.595 .04» 


38,016 


12,067,262 


i}uentiy to this 
(leriod. 


quemly Co 
ihis period. 








» 




Computed on 


Coirputedon 


, 








ci)e quantity of 


tiie quantity ' 


, 


















malt permitted 


of malt per- 


















i 


to Brewers. 


mitted to 
Brewers. • 












endin;; Jan. 5. 

1806 


529.391 


5^.^03 


1 

1 7^3671983 






264,695 


3,683,996 


2650 


660,341 


207,144 


1,320,682 


414,288 


i8c8 
One Year, 


813.97^ 


4»627i 


9*635^9^7 


1.501,453 


566,402 


406,985 


4.817,993 


2,313 


750,726 


• 383,201 


i8c8 


467.057 


2,128 


5,704,185 


75^,146 


28345* 




- 


- 


- 


- 




Foreign Sf 


>irits exported 1807, - 61,583 Gallons, 










1808, - 24,872 Do. 
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APPENDIX. 



No. XV. 



Ordinary RevevuB of Ireland. 


ii — ' — ': •" 1 

Expenditure. 


Gross Receipt. 






• 


















1 oul £xpendi.| | 










Hearth-mo 






Civil Efta- 






ture, including 






Arrears and 


Cuftoms, Ex- 


Carriare 


icy, included 






blilliment, 


Penfions. 


Military 


ExtraoidinaritfJ ^ 1 


Two Ycari 


Balances. 


cife. Loan 


Duty. 


in the fore- 


Stamps. 


Poft Office. 


including 


Eftabli ..ime nt.| Parli«mentar} 


1 National Debc 






Puti«,fcc. 




going Co- 
lumns. 






Penfions. 






Grants, Annui- 
ties, 5cc. 


EikLMw.2J 


£' 


£■ 


C 


£■ 


£• 


£■ 


e. E. 

328,502 


P. 
^5.456 


^• 


I' 


£■ 


178 1 


226,880 


i,863/)57 


4,629 


123.301 


53.660 


- 


920,224 


1,883,178 


*.554,i25t 


1783 


250,757 


a;»27.947 


7,664 


125.824 


69458 


• 


343.635 


91.375 


898,620 


2,239,783 


2/>34.953t 


O119 Year, 
















93*252 






























. 


1784 


a53>"i 


i.227»397 


4.917 


61.309 


34,580 


• 


174,918 




429,686 


i,23|/)6i 
1,068,729 


'.997.4'7t 


"751 


192,888 


1,213,801 


5.084 


61,380 


38,512 


27,512 


187.145 


97,366 


480,727 


2,i57/>3't 


1786 


252,365 


1,440,324 


6,412 


64.106 


54.381 


42440 


193,272 


96881 


504,320 


1,236,328 


2,300,671! 


1787 


379*868 


i.343.9<53 


9,996 


63425 


49983 


44.336 


197,727 


104,844 


501,289 


'.384.933 


2,296,706! 


1788 


286AH 


1^.60,300 


11,020 


66,750 


57.172 


44,268 


197.515 


101,565 


506P47 


1,383,022 1 2,362,847t 1 


1789 


387P76 


1,464,787 


12,654 


70,625 


58A>6 


. 46,635 


206,174 


99.870 


535.093 


1406,270 


2477^5t 


1790 


;3w.485 


1497362 


16,752 


71.909 


62,377 


46419 


207,808 


102,129 


535,086 


1436,164 


2,244,652! 


1791 


'287,906 


1,560,116 


I7J957 


76.983 


61.644 


50,209 


206,389 


101,936 


536,33 r 


1490,624 


2,271,280! 


1792 


284,236 


»>S90>S43 


17,987 


77.358 


63.341 


52,245 


208430 


104495 


54^35' 


1^8,734 


2,240,637! 


1793 


3">725 


1,502,542 


17.784 


78.996 


06,120 


55/566 


213.753 


122,760 


586,078 


1.592,767 


2,219,694! 


1794 


299,472 


1435,261 


^7.553 


70,274 


67,027 


59,122 


214,666 


120,172 


978,818 


2,028/355 


3,760,508! 


: 1795 


298,5*3 


1,749,660 


18414 


69.725 


93.664 


60,799 


267,760 


119,075 


1*362,385 


2,635,302 


4*206,313! 


1796 


420,986 


2,099442 


23,603 


44.386 


89,190 


67,763. 


265,172 


116,683 


1,804,376 


3.455.671; 


5.958,591 1 


1797 


652,737 


1^47.699 


22,998 


38.194 


109.035 


68,256 


264,075 


1 14444 


1,891,967 


3A89484 


9*413.501! 


1798 


608,189 


2,057,215 


24,623 


40.249 


101,265 


78.755 


261,683 


113,819 


3.612424 


SAl^f^ll 


">732.299! 


1799 


372,397 


2,528,527 


43.760 


45.078 


102,134 


79471 


258,879 


168403 


3.430,596 


7^86,635 


13427,026! 


1800 


765,979 


3.i9»."3 


51*622 


61,777 


•69.555 


84/>40 


172405 


4,965,122 


7/)23,i66» 


25*293*6791 


Fr.Mar.25. 
























to Jan. 7. 














, 










1801 

to Jan. 5. 

1802 


«>68,6i3 
596>a34 


»^5.733 
2,706,311 


22,336 
14.295 


49.594 
32,933 


141,165 
211432 


66,032 
102,293 


183,000 
275,639 


75>348 
113,765 


2,740,189 
3,907,674 


4*829,134 
9,077,180 


3^*950*656! 


34.9"*838t 


1803 


494,689 


3,906,179 


3M50 


76,808 


211427 


102,518 


249,836 


118,076 


2,780,619 


7,806,504 


39.541*258* 


1804 


664,179 


3.3904a3 


22,110 


52,110 


216443 


108,844 


252,698 


105,724 


2,861,005 


7.779.015 


43*019,325* 


'2^1 


520,181 


3,610,744 


22,231 


52.863 


394.537 


118429 


290,73^ 


128.233 


4,318420 


9,760,013 


53*296,356* 


1806 


427A' 


3.545,289 


12,568 


20,623 


501.943 


146,682 


254,029 


96,914 


3,908,261 


8,713.924 


58,344,690* 


1807 


310,266 


3,941413 


41.759 


74.915 


572,127 


149.857 


227,249 


93,250 


4^50,162 


8,537.65^ 


64*721,356* 


1808 


325.231 


4,798,766 


30,160 


67.843 


594.154 


158.749 


239,281 


89.639 3.929.878 8,566^65 1 


70/547,783* 




EUte, per centum, at which 


The Carriage Duty and 


RateofCol- 


RateofCDl- 


Funded Debt of Ireland, from March. 25. lOiies for lo- | 


Unfunded Debt of 




the Cuftoms and Exctfe of 


Hearth Money were 


leAion, year 


legion, year 


1784, according to a return prefented 


calpurpofes.in. 


Ireland, year end- 




Irelaad were coUeaed, on 


payable before March 


ended Jan.j. 


ended Jan. 5. 


to Pailiaraent. 


eluded in the 


ed Jan. 5, 1808. 




an average of 7 years cod- 
^in 1787, 

^14 15 x|d 


25, in the firft period ; 
they were (brought for. 
ward in the fecond. 


1808 
£s » 9i 


1808. 
C46 8 9* 


1784 - iCi,5a7fi5oo 

1785 - i,490,9ao 

1786 - ij84i540 

1787 . 1,768,240 


above. 


£429^5- 




■ cais», cnu u 

Jan; 5. 

1802 £20,682 

1803 10432 


Annual Intereft, 
Management, tec 


EUte at which the grot's Re. II 




Teno^ arifing from Cuf. 
.toms tnd Eicife, was col. 




1788 - 1,718,240 


of the Funded 






17897 


1804 I9J39 


Debtoflrdand. 




levied in the year eaded 




ll'd - ^>7i8.240. 

»790 

i?93 - 1,760,740 

1704 > 2.it<i.tao 


^8^5 38^99 


C X. ^. 




Jan. 5. 1808. 


' 


t8o6 18,783 

So9 *%.M. A '94 


M09,992 13 3i 


Exdfe, 8 io| 




t8o8 15,110 


Intereft, Ike. pay- 
able in XxmdoiL 


Airerage ^8 17 II^^ 




1795 - 3,185,990 

1796 - 4,841,856 

1797 - 5,825/>56 


f 


M«7322 4 4i 


Rate, per cedtum, at which the fproTi 


. 




Ravcone of Great Britain was coUeil- 




1798 - 10,128,906 




Debt payable in 


ed, in the y«Br ending Jan. 1806. 




1799 - 115,508,790 




l^ndon. 


Cuftomi, - ^5 » 8 




5th Jan. - 24,207,890 




C '. ' 


Excifc, - ft 17 7 


.^, _ , 


1800 - 30,109^56 


i 


3tX26,26o 8 4 


StamjM, • "- ' 3 'f 3 '^ 
Poft Office, - IX 11 


: ' 


• Exdufive of annuities. 

t Net Funded Debt from the Papers of the Accoimtam GeneraL 

♦ Principal Funded Debt from the Papers of the SecreUry of the Trea- 
fury. 


Average, - jC8 3 »oJ 


1 
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No. XVI. 

Population of Ireland in 1695- 
Sfatement of Caftiain South, cfte of the Commtfft^ners of His Majeftfs Revenue. 



Cottutiet of Armagh 
Louth 
Meath 

City of Dublin 



Perfons aflefled^ 259^85 
Do. 16,502 

Do. 42,180 



Exempted, 456 
Do. 701 
Do. 1 1 38 



Total, 25,641 
Do. 17,203 

Do. 43»3»8 
40,508 



126,670 



<< In the reft of the kingdom, according to the firft quarterns afleflment of the poll, there were, in propor- 
tion to the above counties, which were very exa£lly returned, 

907,43a"* 
126,670 



1,034,102 



The AA, under which the afleflment took place, was 7 W. 3. c. 15, entitled, << An zQt for granting a fup- 
ply to his Majefty by raiGng money by poll and otherwife.'* The perfons exempted from paying poll- 
Diooey under this A£l were, foreign proteftant refugees ; widows difcharged from paying hearth-moneys 
officers in his majefty's army, commanded out of the kingdom, and aAu^ly leaving the fame; diibanded 
officers who ferved in Londonderry or Ennilkillen, not pofleflTed* of freehold eftates i widows of officers 
who fenred in thcfe towns, having no freehold eftates from their late hufbands ; widows of officers or fol- 
diers who were killed or died during the late, rebellion, not having freehold eftates ; perfons who fenred at 
private foldiers in Londonderry or Ennifliillen, during the fiege of the former ; their wives, widows, or chil- 
dren, and perfons receiving alms, and being certified for by the minifter of the parifli, or, in his abfeoccy hj 
the next juftice of the peace. The number of Commiffioners appointed by this a£k was 1415, all of whom 
were to be Proteftants. The penalty on aflcfllbis and prefenters for non*performance of duty, was any 
fnm not exceeding 5A ColleAors of pariOies were allowed 31/. in the pound ; coUeftors of baronies adL 
in the pound. 



Population of Ireland, a$ returned to Parliament in i73i« 

Proteftaato. Both. 



Proccftaocf. 

Ulfter, 360,630-^ 

Leinfter, 203,087 / 

Munfter, Ii5>i30f 

Connaught, ai,6o4j 



Romaii Citholia. 

Ifter, 158,028*} 

cinfter, 447»9i6f 

[unfter, 482,044 \ 

ranaught, 22i,78oJ 



700,451 



Roman Catholics. 



1,309,768. 



2,011,219 



* Phil. Tranf. v. iii. p. 666. 
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Ca» 3 



An Account of the Number of 
Houfei paying Heaith-moneyy | 
and the Number of Houfes ex- 
empted, in 1791* 



Eftimate of the Value of the Holdings of Perfont paying Duty for 
one Hearth only, grounded on various Retumi of Holdingt, fituated 
in the fev^ral Counties of Ireland. By Thomas Wray^ £fq. In- 
fpedor-General o£ Hearth-money. 



Houfes. 



483,990 

3M33 
9,466 
6,401 
4*355 

3»49« 
2,867 

1,738 

1,265 

628 

443 

165 

226 

160 

136 

88 

68 

37 

58 

36 

43 
22 
28 
28 
18 

9 
»5 

4 
16 

3 

5 

12 

4 

4 
3 
4 

2 

4 
9 

2 

3 

2 

2 
2 
I 
2 
2 
2 
I 
2 
I 
1 
I 
I 

X 

I 

2 



Number pf 
Hearths 



Duty thereon. 



Value of Holdings. 



' 15,052 taken from abftra^l. 
21,866 exempted as new* 
112,556 exempted as paupers. 
Total 701,102 



1 and under 

2 do. 
do. 
do. 



5 

4 



5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

2D 

30 
40 

50 



do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



Upwards of £$0 



Number of Hearths. 



7»o8i 

50,723 
62,885 

59»995 



58.568 
46^.85 



25,817 

27*530 

10,815 

41,115 

62,503 

14*029 

7*585 

3*859 

5*<»» 



180,684 



285,737 



483^990 



Commons' Journals, 1793. 
Appendix, p. 333. 



A Divifion of die Houfeholders of Ireland, refiding in fingle hearth- 

houfes; copied from No. i. of the Papers prpfented by Mr. Wrat 

to the Commiffioners appointed to inquire into the ftatc of the Da« 

ties of Hearth-money, 

FiftsT Class — Farmers holding from 40 acres of arable ground and 
upwards, and feeders and rearers of cattle, holding lam tra£ks of 
rough grround or mountain, &c. in circumftances witn refped to lelf- 
comfort and independence, equal to any man. 

Second CtAss-^Farmers holding from 10 to 40 acres of grouud, 
moftly in tillage, many of them manufaAurers ; alio dairy-keepers* who 
have no permanent holdings, but as convenience beft fuits, take a refi* 
dence, and the milk of 10, 15, 20, 50 or more cows. This dab all in 
comfortable circumftances. 

Third Class-— Labouring farmers, 5, 10, 20, or upwards, b patta^r* 
(liip, holding in common from 40 acres of ground up to hundreds, moiUy 
under tillage, c^enerally articled to give a portion oflabour to their land- 
lords; when that and the labonr ottheir farms will permit, they are car- 
riers of flour,butter, merchant foods, &c. ; alfo manufa£lttrers,tradefmen, 
and dealers ; alfo ftewards amf tradefmen, bound to gentlemen. The 
holdrngs of this clafs may be rated at a yearly value of from 61. to iol» 
or upwards, and are all able to bear the tax of 2s. annually. 

Fou RT H Cl A s s — ^Tradefmen, fmatt dealers, aad anbouiid hbovicn. 
Their holdings in towns from il. los. to 4I. value : in the oottotry, where 
they have as much land as may give them an adequate fupply of po* 
tatoes, from 4I to 61. 

Fifth Class— Cotti^rs,tradermen, or bound labourers, holdmg their 
houfes and gardens at will, with an acre of ground for potatoes, the 
whole of the value of about 4L or 4 guineas a*year. Many of this 
clafs are exempted from the tax under the prefent regulations. 

Sixth Class — Perfons difabled by accident, fickneft, dcbiKCT of 
limbs, old age,&c. from earning fubfifkence } alfo widows old and wiuoiit 
help) or witti a young aad burdenfome family. This clafs are tolalif 
exempt froni the tax, as it is now coUe^ied. 

ExtraA ftom the Declanition of Mr. Wray :— '^ I was appointed to 
the office of Infpedlor-general of Hearth-money, in the year 1787} 
and, imder tie diredlion of Mr. Commiifioner fiuihe, vifited every walk 
in every part of the kingdom. I had it in direA and poiitive charge 
from Mr. Baflie, to male it a particukir obje6t in the purfuit of iny 
duty to attain a knowledge of the fituation of the poorer orden iaha- 
biting fingle lieartli-Loufcs. Com. Journ. vof xv. App. p. 337, &€• 

Mr. Wray declared to the writer of thefe pages, in the year 1804, 
that there was no truth of which he was more convinced, than that not 
more than one half of the exempted houfes were returned. \^ 
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APPENDIX. 



No. XVIII. 



Population of Part of the City of Cork. 




The City of Cork is divided into fcvcn Pariflics, St. Finbar, St. Nicholas, Chriachurch, St. Peter, St.| 


Paul, St. Afine, or Lower Shandon ; St. Mary, or Upper 


Shandon. The Parifhes of St. Finbar and ofl 


Upper Shandon, the former at the fouthem, the latter at the northern extremity of the city, extend about| 


three miles into the country. The following Account, 
Chriftchurch, of St. Nicholas, and that part of St. Finbar, i 


taken in 1807, comprifes the Population ofl 


Krhichy from the continuity of Houfes, 


may be 


confidered as belonging to the City. 










Inhabited 


Roman 


Noa 




Names cf Streets. 


Houfes. 


Cithotio. 


Catholic*. 




Parifb of Chriftchurch. 










Sottth-main-ftreet ... 


89 


S98 


298 




MorffanVIane . - - 
Wether's- lane, AIIen'8-4ane, Lumley's-lane, Simon's-lane 
Old Poft.officc-lane, Wood's-lane, KiftVlanc, Collis's-l 
lane, .... 3 


5 


82 


4 




27 


320 


48 




25 


287 


3« 


Alms 
Houftt. 


Chrifichurch-lane . 


8 


92 


44 


38 


BradlcyVlanc, Fredcrick's-lane, Wife's-lanc, BerryV? 
lane . . . . j 


14 


22J 


16 




CoUeftor's-lane ... 


»9 


88 


7 




Tobin-ftreet, or Charters's-lane 


'9 


164 


54 




Brunfwick-ftreet ... 


12 


lOi 


37 




Hanover-ftreet, with Little do. 


S2 


291 


304 




Clark's-bridge, and Queen's-place 


12 


38 


58 




Crofs-ftreet, and PittVlane 


28 


33*5 


75 


• 


Clothier's-lane 


'9 


146 


«39 




ChamberlainValley ... 


10 


102 


i4» 




James-ftreet ... 


II 


II 


44 




Ann-ftreet 


10 


10 


41 




Fifliamble-Iane ... 


3« 


262 


«39 




FennVquay - . . 


14 


II 


57 




Mardyke-ftreet ... 


21 


60 


94 




Grand Parade ... 


81 


390 


370 




Tuckey-ftreet ... 


18 


3» 


114 




Chatterton's-bttildtngs, and Parliament-ftreet 


12 


48 


44 




All Morriflbn'a ifland ... 


45 


245 


241 




NortH-fide of Sottth-mall 


34 


M7 


»45 




Wamer's-quay • 


J3 


54 


33 




LappVifland ... 


10 


33 


25 




Merchant's-quay ... 


9 


64 


35 




Patrick-ftreet, fouth fide • 


42 


243 


«55 




Fifh-ftreet, with north fide, and Thomas-ftreet - 


28 


III 


"5 




Mayler-ftreet, and Winthorp-ftreet . 


la 


39 


36 




Cook-ftrcet .... 


»9 


63 


42 




Parijbis rf&t. Nicholas a$ 


m/ St. Finbar. 






Mary.ftrcct 


15 


69 


43 




Margaret ftreet ... 


12 


47 


29 




Dunbar-ftreet . - - 


16 


lOI 


24 




George's-quay ... 


14 


64 


26 





APPENDIX. 
No. XVIII.— continued. 



LhI 



Names of Streets. 



Inhabited 
Koulcs. 



Roman 
Catholics. 



Non 
Cfttholtcs. 



Parijb of St. Nicholas and St. Finbar-^continued. 
Buckingham-lquarc, Whitc-ftrccf, and Kcmp-ftrect 
Rutland- ftreet « • . 

Terrace, with adjoining houfes 
Cove- lane, or Douglas-ftrcct, and Carigccn-ftrcct 
New-lane - - - - 

WcU-lane, and Quaker-road 
Quarryroad, or High-ftrect 
From CroncVlanc, near Maypole-crofs, to the end of \ 

Evergreen- turn, Ballyphelanc . - 5 

Sullivan's- quay ... 

Cove-ftreet - - . 

Travcrs-ftreet, and Greenfield 
Abbey-ftreet . - - 

Maypole-road, from New-lane to Barrack -ftreet 
Furze-lane, and Colbert's-lane 
N'icholas's-church-lane ... 
Geary's-lane ... 

Lag-lane .... 

Three-hatchet-lane ... 

Marlbro'.ftrcet 

Prince's-ftrcet ... 

Market-lane, and Pump-lane 
GraftonVaUey, Morgan. (lreet» and Hurug*6-alley 
Pembroke-ftreet, and Smith-ftreet 
Carlone-ftreet, and Coghlan's-lane 
Georges's ftreet ... 

Barrack- ftreet 

Bandon-road ... 

Dean-ftreet, and Drudges-hill 
Barrack-flip-lane ... 

Step-lane, and Keam*8-fquare 
MurphyVlane ... 

Cat-lane . - • • 

Kitling's-lane, and Feather-bed-lane 
Bennett's fquare, Blackhorfe-lane, and Leary*8-lane 
Old Wetgh-houfe lane 
Crowley V lane, and Rochford-lane 
Kent's, or Pigot's-lane 

Caboug-lane • - • 

Hofpital-lane ... 

Brandy-lane, and Fuller's- lane 
Malacny's-lane - - • 

Gallows-green-lane . • • 

Lough-lane - . . 

Blueboy-lane, or StephenVftreet, including Blue-fchool 1 

for 20 boys - - J 

Ltttle-blue-boy lane 
From a little above Gillabbey or Love-lane, to comer of 7 

Gillabbey-walk, and Brandy- lane «- - 5 

From corner of do. to Hayes's brewery 
Gillabbey-Iane^ Gillabey-walk, and Water-lane 
FittonVlane - ' - 

Globe-lane, Crofle's-green, and Blackmore-lane 



18 
10 
20 
70 

25 

59 

119 

174 

16 
26 

J4 
29 
76 
16 
10 
14 
23 
39 
20 
26 
14 

19 
16 
10 

8s 

45 

209 

48 

9 
29 
II 
61 
29 
21 
16 
26 

29 

59 

22 

no 

30 

41 

18 

43 

67 
3» 
»4 
18 

♦794 



90 

4<J 

108 

592 

167 

403 
S99 
883 

73 
180 

158 

330 

657 
98 

83 
139 

220 
340 

81 
132 

92 
105 
144 

79 
400 
278 
1388 
446 
102 
271 

95 
520 

291 

«74 
109 
199 
164 
252 
118 

4*4 
>5« 
623 
172 

347 
142 
252 
4tf> 

166 
*53 



46 

25 

no 

93 

54 

'5 

7 

42 

33 

12 

5 

49 

236 

10 
24 
4 
16 
II 
do 
72 
«3 
35 
49 
25 
300 
($8 
64 

X31 

10 

8 

12 

s 



4 
16 



5 

4 

4 

38 

6 



242 
II 

32 
64 



Alms 

HouTes. 

10 
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No. XVIIL— conttnued. 



Total, 23,924, at 8 |j}, on an average each houfe. 
Catholics to Proteftants, 3 |4.^| to i, or upwards of 7 to 2. 
Baptifms of Roman Catholic children in thefe pariflies, (conftituting together one Roman Catholic Bene- 
fice, denominated the South Parifli,) average of 4 years, 1290. — Marriages, average of 4 years, 245. 
Baptifms to Marriages, 5 j^ to i. 

North Parifi. 
Baptifms of Roman Catholic children, average of 3 years, 1089. — Marriages, average of 3 years, 234* 
Baptifms to Marriages, 5 '^ to i« 

Middle Partflf. 
Baptifms of Roman Catholic children, 33T. — Marriages, 59- Baptifms to Marriages, 4 H to i. 
Total number of Baptifms, 2710. — Total number of Marriages, 538. Baptifms to Marriages, 5 l^^ 
to I. 

In the Baptifms are included thofe of the children of Roman Catholics, refiding in the liberties of the 
city of Cork. 

At the rate of i baptiffn to 23 fouls, the above number evinces the exiftence of 62,330 Roman Catholics 
ia the dty and libeities of Cork. 
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C a« 3 APPENDIX. 

No. XIX.— continued* 

OBSERVATIONS in the Parochial Returns of the Roman Catholic Clergy of the Diocefe of 

• Cork. 

Union ofRingrone and Ballinadei. 
Almoft the whole of thit Union is cultivated. There is very little barren land in it. The tent of the 
land has doubled fince the year 178a. There are but 14 houfes in the Union inhabited by Proteftantg* 
The Roman Catholics occupy I9I00 houfes. 

Parijb of Skull. 
One half of this pari(h is uncultivated. The rent of land has more than trebled fince 1782. In fome 
places it has quadrupled. The average number of marriages in the years 1805, 6, 7, was ^^\. The ave- 
rage number of baptifms 39It* 

Parijb of Kilmon. 
The rent of land has nearly trebled in every part of the parifli fince 1782. 

Parijb of KilmicbatU 
This parifli contains 10,000 acres of arable and pafture land, lo^ooo wafte and 1000 irreclaimable. The 
rent of land has doubled fince 1782. There are but 12 houfes inhabited by Proteftants. The Roman 
Catholics inhabit 703. 

Parijb of Ivelary. 
Thb parifli contains 9000 acres of arable and pafture laad» 4000 of wafte land, and 5000 of barren land. 
The rent has doubled fince 1782. 

Parijb of Dotvglas, 
All the land in this parifli is good arable and pafture. The rent has quadrupled fince 1782. 

Union of Templemartin and Maragb. 
In this parifli there are 68 houfes inhabited by Proteftants, and 758 by Roman Catholics. 

Union of Durufs and Kilcrobane, 
Two-thirds of thcland of this parifli are arable, one-third wafte. The rent has trebled fince 1782. 
T|ie births in this parifli are to the deaths as 4 to i. 

Union of Ini/bannon and Brinnagb. 
There is no irreclaimable land in this parifli. It is for the moft part cultivated. 

Union of Ratbctaran and Kilbrittan. 
All the land in this parifli is arable or pafture. The rent has trebled fince 1782. 

Parijb of Ballinbajftg. 
This parifli comprifes a large Uz€t of mountain, apparently incapable of cultivation. 

Parijb of Ballymartle. 
In this parifli there are only 12 houfes inhabited by rroteftants. The houfes of the Roman Catholics 
amount to 500. < ' ^ 

Union of Ovens ^ jiglis, and Djfart. 
There is no barren land in this y nion. The number of houfes inhabited by Proteftants is 1 ;. The 
number inhabited by Roman Catholics is 656. The average number of fouls in each houfe is 5}. The 
males exceed the females by 1 6o* 

Parijb of KinfaU. 
There is Tcrj little uncultivated land in this parifli. The rent has more than doubled fince 1782. 

In 
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No. XIX.— continued. 



Union of BanJon^ Deftrtferge and Kilbrogaa. 
In this Union there are 25)640 acres; of which 2>i9i are in brakes or bogs» the reft ave cultivated. 
*The Proteftants inhabit 5 1 1 houfcs ; the Roman Catholics 21305 \ fo that allowing fix perfons to each 
houfe, which is below the average number^ the quantity of land to each individual^ on an average^ is about 
I \ acre £ngli(h meafure. 

Union of Carrigrohan^ Inehhinny and Kilnaglory* 
The rent of land in this pariih has trebled) and in feveral parts quadrupled .fince 1782. There has been 
an increafe of 1000 fouls in 3 years. 

• Union ofTraBon and four other Pari/bes. 
Almoft every acre of this union is under tillage. 

Union ofPaffage and Sbanbally. 
Not an acre of this union is irreclaimable. The rent has trebled fince 1782. 

Parifh of Carrigolint* 

" There are not 100 acres uncultivated in this extenfive pariih. Generally fpeaktne, the rent has trebled 

fince 1782. There are 1I1377 acres in theProteftant pariOi of Carrigoline; of uiefe i^iptf were under 

fnatoes, and 1751 under grain in the year 1806. The Roman Catholics throughout this parifli are to the 
roteftants as about 9 to i. 

Union of Dunmanway and FanloUus* 
One half of this union is cultivated, three-eighths rough pafture and reclaimable* and one-eighth icfe« 
claimable. The rent has trebled fince 1782. 

Pari/b rf CaUragb* 
This parifli contains about 12,000 acresj one halt of which is wafte. The Proteftants occupy fix houfcsj 
the Roman Catholics 650. 

Pari/b of Calnf log* 
All the land in this parifli is either arable or pafture. The rent has trebled fince lySa. 

Parifb of Bantr%* 
There are about 23,000 acres in this parifli, 5000 of which are uncultivated, and 6000 barren. The 
rent has more than doubled fince 1782. The Proteftant houfes are in number 112 ; thofe of the Roman 
Catholics 1,407. The annual average number of baptilms in five years, ending 1807, was 485. The an- 
nual average number of marriages fame time was 56. 

Bantry, 
Cahiragh, 
Bandon, &c. 
Oven, &c. 
Ballymartle 
Templemartin, &c* 
Kilmichael 
Ringrove, &c. 

8,082. • 750 



RMMn CathoEc HooliM. 


PmelbotHMtM. 


1^07 


113 


650 


6 


2,308 


5" 


616 


15 


500 


la 


758 


68 


793 


12 


I, too 


14 




10 Ai to 1 



CDa] 
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No. XX.— continued. 



Diocefe of LIMERICK continued. 



Parifhc*. 



Rife of Rentfincc 1782. 



{ 



Kilbreedy and"} 
Effin I 

Rathkeal 

Brurec and \ 
St. Colman's J 
Bruff 

Chapel Ruflell 
and Kildimo J 
Cratloe and 
Kilfintinan 
Kilcolman and") 
ICoolcappa } 
IRathcatiil 

Knockadeny 

Mahnnagh 

Abbyfedc* 
, Croom 

Fedamore 

Ardaghf 

Kilm^ockand') 



from 



3 

2 

I 



13 9 



o 
13 



Baliingaddy 
IBalinvana 
iMeelick and 

iPartecn 
Kilfinanand 
Aidpatrick 
Glanroe 
Adare 
KiUcedy 



/. J. £. s. d. 

8 3 onbeftLand 
o o on worft do 
10 o to 2 o o 
and from 3 8 3 to 5 
Rent tiebled 
Rife lox. 
Doubled 

from 0x0 o to 3 
andfrom 2 o o to 5 

from 2 5 6 to 5 o o 

more than doubled 

trebled 

doubled 
Rife 2/. 16/. io|^. 

doubled 
Rife i/. per Acre 

doubled 

from I 14 i4to5 13 9 

Rife 3/. lOi. 

from o 10 o to 3 

andfrom 3 o o to 6 




All the Land in the 
foUowtng PariOies 
excellent Arable Mei- 
dow and Pafture, ex^ 
cept a fmall Bog in the 
Pariih of RathkeaL 



} 



:} 



trebled 



The Land in the fol- 
lowing Parilhet u chief- 
ly good Arable Mea. 
dowandPaftureSithere 
areyhowever/ome con- 
Gderable Tracts «f un- 
cultivated Land. 



Rathkeal 

Bruree and 

St. Colman's 

Bruff 

Chapel Ruffel, 

Kildimo and 

Coolcappa 

Knockaderry 

Adare 

Cahimary and 

Donoughmore 

Fedamore 

Kilmallock and 

Ballingaddy 



Kilbreedy and 

Effin 

Nantinane 

Kilcolman 

Kilfinan 

Rathcahil 

Mahunaffh 

Drumcelahir 

Abbyfcak 

Ardagh 

Glanroe 

BaliuTana 



Pariihes. 



Baptifms. 



Burials. 



Rathkeal - 

BnifF . - 

Kildimo 

Cratolc 

Rathcahil - 

Knockaderry 

Mahunagh 

Druncoumir 

Abbyfeak 

Croom 

Adare • - 

Cahimary 

Fedamore 

lArdagh 

MeeUck • 



Union of KeMmontn and Cwtloc. 



Acrea. 

Arable Meadow and Pafture 2^800 
Mountam - - 55^ 
Woods and barren Land - S^xj 

3350 



260 

250 

H7 

99 

95 

80 
164 

f 

162 
162 

9X 

61 

160 



:,867 



156 

80 

5* 
ii 

33 
21 
27 
60 
5^ 

18 

47 
21 

«9 

21 



28 



• Not a Proteftant in thit Parifti. 
f Only four Proeeftai»ta in this Pariih, 
Sited by Roman Catbolict. 



Union of Meelick and Parteen. 

— r^^^""^ 

Acres. 

Arable MeadQwan4 Failure 4,344 
Bog and uncultiTated Land 1,100 
Barren Land ... 200 



Baptifms - - ^>^9i 
Number of Inhabitants 

at fix to a Houfe 76,614 
[Baptifms to Numbers i to 26 jl^ 

Baptifms to Burial 2 |{^ to i 
BuriaU to Numbers 1 to 77 |J} 
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No. XXIIL -^ continued* 



Parish of Dunoarvon, in the Diocefe of Lesmore. 



Roman Catholic 
Clergymen. 



Thotnas Keatinge 
Thomas Wal<h 



8 S^A 
2S 



^^53 



^1 



2 ID 



Scate of Popu- 
latioUfi 



locreaiing 
rapidly 



^1 



i6 6 






2 9 



n 



3 ^9 



d. 



pi 



n 



y 



d 



014 



Natural Manures. 



Lime; Sea Sand; 
and Sea Weeds, 



Roads. 



For the moft 
part very bad 



The land in this parifli is, for the moft part, cultiTated. There is a moantain, k the foath part» which^ at one fide, ii 
rechimed to the top ; the other is equally redaimabk. 



N O T K 

On the^accaracy of the return of the jpopulation of the dioccfe of Rofsi the writer feeh htmfelf in pof- 
feifion of fufficient reafon to relj, as likewile on that of many of the parochial returns in the general return of 
the diocefe of Cork, and on that of fome in thofe of other diocefcs^ For the accuracy of the reft he cannot 
take upon him to anfwer } but finds not fufficient reafon to doubt it. 

Before the enumerations were proceeded on, the writer obferved to one of the fuperlors ot the. Roman 
Catholic clergy, through whofc influence, kindly exerted, the buGnefs was purfued, that the detedion of an ex- 
aggeration, in any one inftance, would obvioufly have the tSkOi of bringing difcredit on all the returns ^and» con- 
fequently, that of weakening whatever reafbning might be employed in behalf of the Roman Catholics, 
grounded on their numeral importance. To this it was replied^ that, generally fpeaking, the parochial Roman 
Catholic clergy concerned themfelves but very little in political fpeculations ; and that there exifted rather more 
reafon to apprehend that thev would under-rate, than over-rate the numbers of their parilhioners \ as, !n the latter 
event, they would imprefs tneir bifliop with the e^^pediency of appointing coadjutors* who would participate ia 
their fcan^ incomes^ as well as their labours* 



^. I 



[EJ 



r34:i 
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No. XXIV. 



PROTESTANT SCHOOLS. 



Annagh 

Dungannon 

RapKoe 

EnniAtilleii 

Cavao 

BaQagbrr 

Carysfort 



Royal Frse-schools. 



tL«B<ill 



Annual Vtlue _ , 



NuMasR OF Scholars, 



Obsertatioms. 



1,499 Profitable Acres • 66z o 7 

1,654 Do., and 1,000 of Bog 975 18 7i 

1,070 Do. . - - 535 H 5 

2,557 Do. . . - 1,271 7 10 

SS^ Do. - - - 450 15 10 

^4 Do. * - - 163 o o 

About 300 moflly Mountain - 60 o o 



*Potsr^" Yfiio Acnes. 



.1>9^g 17 3l 



50 
10 

2 

5 
31 



Say. 



II 

5 

13 

3 
3 



Free. 



5 

16 
12 

40 



Total 



66 

20 
24 

46 

40 
'211 



Houfe accomodates 50^ 

Houfe accommodates two only, 

Houfe new, will accommodate 90, 

No Houfe. 

No Houfe. 

Houfe o£ Mud and Stone 



Number. 



Schools founded by Erafmus South. 



Gramxnar Schools on private charitable Foundations 



Annual Value of 
Lands. 



4474 



10 



Boarders. 



89 



Day \ Free 
Schobrs. Scholars. 



54 1 139 



Total. 



282 



Armacrh — ^No Houfe 
Caifam-^Honfe in ruins 
Clonfcrty-Nb Houfe 
Clogheiv^Hoofe oat of repair 
So«k— Do, 
Roiii — ^None 



Englifh Schools on private charitable Foundations. 
Annual Value of Endowments 7,400/. 
Nrnnberof Sijholara i»295. 



AmraaTTatue of En« 
dowmentt. 



2,200 



/. d, 

o o 



Boarders. 



179 



Day I Frtt 
Scholars. | Scholars. 



Hibernian School - 

Marine School 

Ifo^tal King Cbaifcs II. 



*57 



32 



Total. 



468 



390 Children! ^ 
132 Do. iYear 



DiocBSAN FtiEi'-scHooLfti Year r7S8. 



GIendalagh*r-'None 
Downe — — 
Connor — None 
$!lphin«-Hoii(e m vepatp 
iKildare-»J)o. repainng, 
j>vao(Krs 



CWne..*-Small {iouiii^ .aot, fit for KiUala-^Noaie 
Soardew Achonry — ^No»c 

Londonderry-^Houfe in rcg^ir, Killaloe - 
fa. for 12 Boarders Xilfinora — None 

Dromore — Houfe in ruins Kilmor^— None 

Dublin 



Ferns 



X.eighlin — ^Houfe for 20 Boarders 



Limerick — Houfe in bad condi 

tion 
Ardfcrt—- None 
&r 2oMeath — Hol^ not habitable 
Olfory— None 
Ilaphoe*-*Noae 
7ttan[t — Houfe . not habitable 
Enaghdoen — None 
Ardagh — Houfe for 20 Boardere 
Waterford*— NoTic 
Li '"more — None 



Total Aniouut of Sa- 
laries 



<e6i6 5 7 



Scholars 
Boarders. Day. Fire. Toca! Number. 

4^ «53 «5 324- 



Royal Free-fchools - 
Er^mus Smith's Schools 
Grammar Schools 
Engliih Schools - . 
Mifitary Schools and Hofpital 
Diocefan Free-fchools 
Parifii Schools 



211 Scholars. 
282 
468 
>>295 
642 

324 
X 1,000 



Total Number of Scholars 14,222 



In 29 diocefeSf returned out of 34, there are I9699 pari flies, 
compofing 838 benefices. There are parifli-fchools in 352 of f hefe 
benefices, wliich are, in no inftance, kept either by the incumbents 
or their curates, but by deputies or perfons paid for that purpofe, 
whofe ftipends do not exceed (a very few inftances excepted) 40s. 
a year. In thefe fchools 11,000 children are inftru^ed. The 
price of inilru6kion is from is. to 3s. per quarter. 
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No. XXV. 



PROTESTANl^ CHARTER^SCHOOLS 



In and before the year 176I1 there were ereded 47 charter- fchools for the reception of 1,979 children, of 
Roman Catholic parents* The number in the fchools, in that year, was i,684» The then annual expjence b( 
the fchools and nurferies was 9,052!. is. pd. Thefe fchools are under the dirc^ion ot the Ibcorporated.So« 
ciety for promoting EngHfli Proteftant Charter-fchools. 

The average number of children in the fchools for feven years, ended in 1783, was i>587» 'the Imount 
of their earnings was 985 L 138. 8d. , The net income of the focietywas ii,y84l. 69. 8d. The-eicpendt 
ture 12,4131. 14s. 9id. ; diet of each child per year 3I. 16s. old. 1 clothing il. 5$. 

Subftance of the reports of the benevolent Howard and Sir Jerome Fitzpatrick :— « The childrcni gene 
rally fpeaktng, are unhealthy; half-ftarved ; in raggs ; totally uneducated ; too much worked) and, in all 
refpe^ls, (hamefully negledied." Commons Journals. ' 

The number of children in the fchools, on an average of three years, endej in i75K>f vas 1,455* "^^ 
then net annual income of the Society was 20,1051. 17s. 9}d. The parliamentary granu to the fociety 
were as follows : 



Years 



25 th March. 

1745 - 

7 - 

9 - 

1751 . 

3 - 

5 - 

7 - 

9 - 

1761 - 

3 - 

5 - 



£ 
2,000 
1,000 
j,ooo 
6,000 
6,000 

I2>000 

I4/)OD 

6,OOG 

24,000 

lOjPOO 

14,000 



Y«.r8 

ended 
15th Mardi. 
1767 



9 

1771 

3 
5 

7 

9 

1781 

3 

§ 



£ 
14,000 
14,000 
17,000 

I2/XX> 

14,000 

14,000 

12,000 

5/00 

gfioo 
9>ooo 



Years 

ended 

ijrfi March. 
1787 - 
8 - 



9 
1790 
791 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 



C 

11,000 
10,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
X3»ooo 
i4'«^ 

lijQOO 



Years 

ended 

95th March. 
1798 - 

1800 * 

1801 . 

2 • 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 . 



7 - 

8 . 



£' 
»3*ooo 
13,000 
13,000 
i3>ooo 

i9»73' 
19.562 

2X^2 
20,129 
22,621 
22,621 

23,270 



£S^^'99^ 



Produce of the Duty on Hawkdrs and Ped- 
lars from the Years 1747 to 1789 incliK 
five, afligned to the Society i£5o,277« 

Total Receipts of the Society, e^cclufire oi 
thehr Revenues anfing firom Eftates, Le^ 
gacies, Domrtioos, Sec. j^i2,Z73. 



Number of Children in the Schools and Nurferies on the 29th September 1807 
EftabHihmentof the 33 Schools -•*-.»^. 

Total Number oi Children apprenticed ...... 

Number of Marriage Portions of 5I. paid . . . - . - 



2,016 

1,840 

7*203 

819 



Extract from the 31ft Report of the Commiiiionert of Account. - iNCORPoaATBD Socistt* 



Charge. 

Balance of laft Account in Favour of the Public 

Parliamentary Graftt, Sefficm 1803 

Intereft on Fundis in England ... 

Do. in Iimnd 

Legacies* Donations, Subfcriptions 
Rent of Eilates ..... 
Sundries • • 



£• '• 

8,914 10 
20,430 18 

3»7^ ' 
497 10 
269 12 

1,843 J* 
1.557 o 



8 
6 

71 
o 

9 
10 

4* 



4r37,782 6 8i 



X}ifeinrgv. 



£' 



Snbfjftence of ChSdiea iathe Schools 

and Nurferies • « * 25,967 
Furniture and Repairs . . 1*404 

Books, Printing, Stationary - 53s 

Sundry other Charges under 500L 894 



12 
18 
IS 

s 



711 

1 

6i 



4*28,799 9 iij 



If the number of children in ihefe fchools, in 1 788, 
was eaual to the prefeot number, the total number of 
Proteftant efaildaett, then at public fcb€P«b i» Irefaiad, 



was 15,891, or 6,001 leftf than the number of Roman 
Catholic childi«n aduatty at t!he unendowed fchocds 
in ihe^diocefes of Cloyneand Rofs. 



E E . 1 
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Roman Catholic S^bools in the Diocefes of Cloyne and Ross. 

CLOTNE. 



Terms of InftruWonT' 



mbias. 



\^i\6 



^\ 



Kiidorrw'j^ - ■ 
Mltchelftown 
Giaowonh - 
Fermoy 

Caftletoim Ruche 
Aghnaki(hy • 
Doneraile - 
RathconxDKk 
Kniagh 
Youghill • 
Ballyisacotida 
Great Ifland 
Kanturk 
Carrigtowhll 
KibiamartTa 
Macroom - 
Aghabcllog 
Aghina 
Caftlemaitjrv 
Aehada ' - 
Kil worth - 
Cluandrohkl 
Lifgoold - 
Middleton - 



770 
631 
646 

330 
480 

344 
588 
405 
328 
57a 
307 
400 
888 
219 
60 
448 
xio 
130 

506 

6a8 
aa8 

343 



Readisf. Writing. Arithmetic 



8 

% 
% 

3 

a 

3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

8i 

3 



J 

5' 

3 

4 
3 

% 



410} 

2 2 



3 

3 
3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

9i 

4 



6 
6 

4 
6 
4 
4 
5 

5} 

5 
4 
6 
6 
6 

3 3 



per Qur. 



Donoughmore 
GbuMane - * 
Caftlelyons . 
Whitttchurch and ? 



Diftrias. 



44 c/a 



Blarney 
Cloghroe anil 

[nifcarra 
Cloyne 
Mallow 
Ballinemona 
CharleviUe 
Sliandnim - 
Tulialeafe - 
Conna 

Buttevant - 
Ballyaura 
Ballvdough - 
Cafuetnagner 
Lifcarrol and 
Churchto'-vn 
Ballyvourne 
Clonmeen • 



J 



Totals 4.1 159 



745 
441 
484 

507 

a47 

377 
434 
581 
518 
405 
438 
38y 
3n 
a75 
649 
470 

389 
izo 
150 



17.600 



Temia of Inftm^tion. 



Reading. Writing. Arithmetic. 



% 2 
2 2 



2 2 
2 2 



3 3 

3 

3 

3 3 
2 8J 



SI 



3 3 

3 9\ 
3 9i 



4 4 per Qw 

6 o 

4 4 

6 o 



5 

9l 

5 

»i 

4 
J 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 



5 5 

4 4 
3 9| 



ROSS. 



Ulonakiity - 
Eaft Barryroe 
Kilmeen 
Rilmacabee 
Skibbereen 



11 


650 


4 4 


5 5 


3 


260 


3 3 


4 4 


3 


35? 


3 3 


4 4 


S 


346 


2 2 


3 3 


10 


518 


2 2 


3 3 



6 6 
5 5 
5 5 
4>ioJ 
4 4 



Aghadown & Iflands 
rimoleague 
Rof* - 

Caftletownfend 
Weft Barryroe - 



530 
380 
260 
503 
476 



2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

3 3 

2 ^ 



3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

4 4 
3 3 



4 4 

4 io| 

5 5 
5 5 
5 5 



Ckyue-Mnd 



Scboob. 
316 



Ro/s. 

u \ Schola 
] «i,89» 



Totals 10 



57 



4.291 



Average number of fckolars. in each fchool 69. Average terms for inftru£tion in reading 9/. 11/ per year : for reading and writing 13s* zotf. : for reading, 
writing anf) Arithmetic i^», td. 

The, writer was iumiihed with this Return by the Right Reverend Dr. Coppinger, Roman Catholic biihop of Cloyne and Rofs ; who obferved, on delivering it, that 
it ekhil)ited the number of children who attend fdiooi during the ftmmer : that that number (as the writer knows) coiifiderably exceeds the number of tboie who 
attend during the winter : that the latter was returned, on a late occafion, to the eftablithed clergy : that in feveral indancea even that number was underrated, in confe- 
quence of an apprehenfionbrevalent amon^ the fchoolmatlers, that fooiemearure disadvantageous to them was in contempUtion ; and that fuch meal'ure was likely to be 
purfued in proportion as they fhould appear to have many fcholars. 



The following Return was tranfmitted to the writer by his much refpe^ed friend Lord Carberry 
Unendowed Country Schools in the Barony ot Barryiore, in the County of Cork.|i 



In the pariih of Carrigoline, in the Co unty of Cork, there 
are 4 unendowed R. C. Schools, as underneath. 



Pariihes. 



rimoleague '- 
Abbeymahon - 

Uflee 

Temple 0*Malus 

Ardfield ^ 
Rathbany 
Kilkexraofflore - 



Teachers* Name^. 



John Donohue 

f Eugene Davis- 
Michael Deafy 
C James 0*Bnan 
I Frederick DrifcoU 
J Patrick M'Cartliy 
{Timothy Brian 
John Tobin 

{Owen Sullhran 
Owen Sullivan, jun. 
^ 5 Mary Callan - 
^' 2 Michael Htpixtj 



Terns per Quarter. 



Reading. 



Writing and 
Accounts. 



d. 
o 
o 
o 
o 
P 
P 


J[ 

3 

5 



4 4 



No. of 

Scholars. 



60 
80 
60 
80 
90 
70 

Z16 
5S 
41 
40 
80 

"87I 



According to a return 
made by the High Con- 
ftable in the year z8o6, 
the barony of Barryroe ajv* 
pcared to contain 31*591 
acres, Engli(h meafure, 
5,152 hotifes, and 18,798 
inhabitants. 

The number of houfes 
in the pariih of Airdfield. 
as returned by the High 
Conilables, was 370: the 
number returned the fol- 
lowing year by the parifli 



by Roman Catholics, and 
3 by Proteftants. 



Terms of InftmOioDj 



Teachers* Names. 



• Andrew Harte 

Timothy Donovan 

Denis Lane 

Timothy & Redmond Connell 



Reading 



Writing It 
Arith 



No.rf 

Scho4 

lars. 



30 

70 

60 

MO 



* Aadrew Harte placed his fan, at the age of 12 years, 
at a Proteftant academy, at the expeoee of 30 guineas a 
priea was 4iO, inhibited y*!J- "« "'"oved hirn at the age of 13 to ant>tf.er, and 
■ - - . .. Tw paid ^0 gumejs a year for his inuruCtion and mamteaance. 

The literary atuinments of the youth have been iuch 2s 
qualify him eminently for the bufinefs of the countini:- 
houfe, or for acting as an affiftant to a fchool-mafter. His 
father has had him inftruded with the view of qualifying 
him for the inflru^on of others. 



In the town and neighbourhood ofKilfinane, in the county of Limerick, the vrittr found 3x0 children in 4 fchools within 6 miles of each other. 

In the diocels of Cork there are 2 or 3 Ro. Ca fchoo's in every parifli, according to the report of the Right Rev. Dr. M*Carthy, coadjutor bi(bop ef that dk)cefe. 
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No* XXVI. continued. 



Official JUturtu ky ProUfant CUrgymem. 



Union of ^efldford, 399 Ro. Ca. children it Cchool. 

Union of RBtoath,20 Proteftant children* befides thofc of the clergy- 
man and clerk. 

651 Pfoteftsnt childrtn in 47 parifhes in the diocefe of Meath. 
Rural Detaery of Wexford, not a Proteftant child to be inftruded. 



ProvlMC* dfU^er-~Dicerfs pf Armagh* 

In 9 fcbooli, io» Proteftants, 76 Proteftant Difleoten, 14 Roman 
Catholics. In 13 other fchools 193 Proteftants, 14 Diflenters, 86 Roman 
Catholics. ForkhiU, 5 fchools, two-thirds of the fchdars Roman X?ath61ict 

Pariih of Ardtrea, Rev. Thomas EIrington Reaor, 15 febools, 7 Pfo^ 
reftant, I Prefbyterian, 7 Roman Catholic All mafteraufe the fame bbok^ 
admit children of all religions, and teach them their refpefl 'we catechHhaa. 
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Average of three Years, ended in 

Do. - . " " " 

In 12 Years, ended in 

Vear ended , - - - ■ 

Do.. . . . - 

Do. - — . - 



Foundling Hospital, DUBIJN. 



1787 
1796 
1796 
1798 
1800 

Ji25 



" At nurfe in the country in 1763, 1,247 children. In 
the accounts of the hdpiul for the year 1765, there appears a 
iieduaion of 1,6441- for wages for the nuriingaad maintenance 
Df 411 children; the nurfes not having produced them, and 
claimed theix wages. 



Children 
admitted. 



2,037 
2,130 

25>35a 

1*717 
^»934 



Dico 



In the 
Nurfery, 



'»344 
11,663 

977 
460 

359 



In the 
Country. 



562 
305 

5>"9 



Of the 
Family. 



36 

43 

47 



buutk otf 
the Books. 



AppreA- 
ticed. 



677 

6t442 



172 
195 



Hoped. 



28 

10 

170 



to 
Parents 



25 

45 

4*4 



Grown I)spartment. 



In the 



Year ended in 1805. 



„"j;.Died.Elop«..rg-^- 



Apprea* 



555 



217 



Ghren tojSent to the Coim- 
Parenta. try for Health. 



18 



Infants in the 

Country 5th of 

Jan. 1804 - 39825 '] Died. 

Sent to nurfe, 1 

Year ended in i 

1805 - - 1,662 } 923 

Sent to the 

Country for 

Health. - - 18 



Remained in 
the Conntry 
5th Jan. 1805 4t>5^ 

Expence of the Ef- 

uUifluneot, Year 

ended 1 ft Jan. 1 805 9 

3Q,i78L 98, ad. 



i;5*> 
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Comparative View of the Protestant and Roman Catholic Populations in the Diocefe 
of ROSSy and in the following Difbias, Pariihes, &c. in the Provinces of MUNSTER, 
CONNAUGHT, and LEINSTER. 



Diarafr of IU6. 



Proteftaatt »,192. 



Roanm Catholics 71,265. 



Umn of RtBfprone * - 
f arifli of Kilmtckael 
Vnton of Templemartin 
Parifli of Ballymartle - 
Panfli of Ardfield • - 
Union of Ovens, Agll8»&c. 
Union of Bandon, &c. 
Buiih of Cahiragh • - 
Pariih of Bantry - - - 
South Panfli, Coi^ - - 



Protcftant Houfe« 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pix>teftant8 - - 



14 
12 

68 

12 

3 

5" 

6 

112 

5,169 



Roman Cath<^c Houfet • - ,X,ioo 

Do. . • - ' 703 

Do. - . . 758 

Do. ... 500 

Do. - . - ^10 

Do. - - - 656 

Do. - - . 2,305 

Do. • • - 650 

Do. ... x^7 

Do. ... 18,755 



Farifii of Abbqrfeai - - 
Parifli of Ardagh - • 



Protellant Houf&s none 
Do. . - 



550 
280 



I^wn of Clonmel 



{ 



Proteftant, Quakers, and Pro- 
teftant Diflenters .... 3jOOO 



Roman Catholics 



9/xx> 



Parifli of KDlarney - 
Parifli of Kilcummin 



Proteftant Houfes 
None 



45 



Roman Catholic Houfes 
Do. 



1,600 
1,100 



Union of Blarney - • 
Parifli of Cove or Grcat-1 
ifland J 



Proteftant Houfes 
Do. 



27 
5' 



Roman Catholic Houfes 
Do. 



532 

1,015 



|x Pariflies or Unions in 
|he Diocefe of Tuam 



} 



Proteftant Families 



85 



Roman Catholic Families 



4408 



parifli of St. Mullin*8 - 
Town of Graigqamana - 
parifli of Allen ... 
parifli of AHefm - - - 
arifliofTullow - - - 



Proteftants none 
Proteftant Houfes 
None 

Proteftant Families 
Do. 



18 
154 



Roman Catholics - - - - 4*000 
Roman Catholic Houfes between 4 & 500 
No. of Roman Catholics not returned 
Roman Catholic Families about 1,800 
Do^ '_1__Z_JAIL 



arifli of Caftle Blakeney 

WftiofKiUyglafs r . 

Union of ShankiU andl 

thfte other PariflM« j 

ifli of Kilbegoet . - 

Or k armonbury « 

of Kilnamanagh - 



Dsr 

Do. 

Do. 

None 

Scarcely any 
Do. 



Do. . - 

Do. not returned 

QO. 




Parifli of Lufk 



Jnton of Newport * 



Do. 



^9rifli of Rathbeggan 
i'arifli of Moyglne 



None 



Do. 



IL 



390 



Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 



2k 
^.5 



All Roman Catholics 



Do. not returned 



Do. 
Do. 



do. 
do. 



* According to a report made to the writer by the Roman Catholic I this union, and thofe of WeftpoR, CafUebar, Ballianibe, 
^Af^»iftiop ofTwgp, the sggc^t number of Protef ant FaroiUcs ia [ Atbeqry» is 5a ^__ 
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LETTER from a Roman Catholic Clergyman of the Diocefe of CORK. 

SIR, 

CONCEIVING, from fomc cxpreflTions which dropped from you whfti I had the honor of feeing you m 
few .days ago, at Cooimore, that a faithful (lacemcntof the fituation of the Roman Catholic clergy of this 
country would not be unacceptable to you, and defirous to gitre you every information on a fubje£l| the 
minutiae of which arc known folcly to the clergy, I take the liberty of fending you a (ketch of their truly 
degraded date, for the accuracy of which I can vouch, but which is not, I fear, as comprehenfive as you may 
require. 

The Roman Catholic church of Ireland is compofed of four archbifhops and 22 btfhops. The archbifliopsf 
tftkc their titles, as in theEftabliOied Church, from Armagli, Dublin, Caftiel, and Tuam. Of the bifliops 
eight are fufFragans of Armagh, and are thofe of Ardagh, Clogher, Derry, Down and Connor, Dromore^ 
Kilmore, Meath, and Raphoe. Dublin has but three fuffragans, Leighlin and Ferns, Kildare, and Oflbry. 
Six are fufiraf^ns to Cafliel, viz. Ardfert and Aghadoe, Cloyne and Rofs, Cork, Ktllaloe, Limerick, and Wa« 
terford and Lifmore. Four are fubje£k to Tuiim, viz. Achonry, Clonferr, Elphin, and Kfllala. There is be« 
fides chefe the btfliop of the united diocefles of Kilmacduagh and Kilfenora, the one in Connaught, the 
other in Monfter, who is alternately fuffiragao of Tuam and CafheL 

As in the Eftabliflied Church, we alfo have a dignitary in Galway called a Warden^ who has nearly epif^ 
copal jiirifdi£kion, and is no. farther fubje£k to higher powers than that he is liable, to die triennial viutattoti 
of tbe archbUhop of Tuam. 

« Every bifhop has a vicar-general of his own appomtmentj who hdtds his office only durante heneploclto^ and 
whofejurifdidion ceafes on the death of the prelate. 

Every dioeeis has alfo a dean, appointed by the cardinal prcte&or^ i. e. that cardinal in Rome who has the 
peciili«r direQion of alt ecclefiafttcal matters appertaining to Ireland : and alfo an archdeacon, named by 
the bifliop* Tbefe two are mere nominal dignities, having neither power nor emohiment annexed to 
them. 

On die deith of a biAiop, the clergy of the diocefs are empowered by the canon law to eled a vicar capi^ 
tutor f who is invefletf, during the vacancy of the fee, with epifcopal jurtfififtion : but if fuch eleQion doe^ 
not take place within a fpecified number of days after the dcmife of the bifhop has been notified to them, 
the archbiihop of the province may appoint of his own authority the vicar. 

Tbe cle^ in tbe mean time aflemble, and fix their c}K>ice on oie of their own body, or fotnetimes on a 
ftrsoger, and petition tbe pc^e, or (in technical language) po/fu/atc, that he may be appointed to the va- 
cant fee. 

The bifliops alfo of the province confult each other, and utrire in prefenting to the pope two or three men 
of merit, one of whom ia ufualty appointed ; for the recommendation of the prelates has always more weight 
in Rome than the population of the inferior clergy. 

The appointment of the Irifti bilhops lies in the cardinals who compofe the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide» It takes place on Monday, and on the following Sunday is fubmitted by their fecretary to the pope, 
who may confirm or annul the nomination at will i it very rarely, however, happens that he does not cott* 
finiift. 

It formerly, fometimes, happened that Iriih officers, in the fervice of foreign princes, iniuenced, in a great 
naeafure, through the recommendation of their courts, the congregation to the nomination of tfacif friends 
and relatives. But as many inconveniences and abufes were difcovered to arife from fuch influence, the 
congregation iffued a decree (I believe in 1 7S5), in virtue of which no foreign reeommen^tion was in foturc 
to be attended to. 

7 here is a cuftom common in all Roman Catholic countries, and frequently pfaAifed in Ireland, which, I 
believe, is not known in the Eftabliflied Qiurcb, that of appointing affiflant or coadjutor^bHhops. Ill: the event 
of old age, infirmity,or any accidental vifitaiion of heaven, whereby a bifhop is rendered incapable of afiettding 
19 die la^riou« duties of hrs ftation, he may chufe any meritorious clergyman to be his coadjutor, and to 
focecfd biffl at hie death. His recommendation is almoft invatriably attended to in Rome, the objeft of his 

choice 
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choice is appointed and confeerated, taking his title from fome oriental diocersp which title he rermquiSies 
on his fucceeding at the death of the old or infirm bifhop whom he was appointed to aflSft. While retaining 
the oriental title, though in chara£ler, and by confecration a biihopi he is called a bifliop in partibus^ becatffe 
the fee, from which he takes his defignation, being under the dominion of fome eaftem power, is (liledj in the 
language of the office from which the ball of appointment is iffiied, to be inpartibus infidelium. 

The emoluments of the bifhop arife from three fources, his parifli, which is ufually the beft in the diocefs^ 
the licences, and the cathedraticum. 

Of the parifli emoluments I (hall fpeak when treating of pariih prieils. 

The licence is a difpenfation granted by the bifhop in the publication of banns, for which a fum, nevet 
lefs than a crown, and according to the abilities of the parties, amounting at times to half-a-guinea, or a 
guinea is paid. And as it very leidom happens that the panics are inclined to have the banns publifiied, the 
generality are married by licence, which adds very confiderably to the cpifcopal revenue. 

^ Tbe cathedraticum is a yearly fum, generally from two to ten guineas, given by each parifli prieft to the 
biibop, in proportion to the value of his pariih, for the purpofe of fupporting the epifcopai dignity. There 
is no law to enforce this tnbute^ nor no obligation of paying it ; yet it is a very ancient pradice, and is never 
omitted. 

iParifli priefts are appointed folely by the biihop, and if collated, or having three years peaceable pofleffion, 
they cannot be difpoflefled, otherwife they may be removed at pleafure. A collation is a written appoint- 
menty figned by the bifliop, by which he confers a parifli' on a clergyman, and confides it indefiaiteiy to 
his care. 

Coadjutors or curates are appointed alfo by the bifliop, and are moveable at will. 

The parifli prieft is fupported by voluntary contributions, if that can be called voluntary which is efta- 
bliflied by ancient cuflom and general prevalence. His income fprings from various fources. From Eafier 
and Chrtjlmas dues. Thefe confift in a certain fum paid by the head of every family to the parifli prieft for 
his fupport, and in confideration of his trouble in catechizing, inftruAing, and hearing the confeffions of 
his family. The fum is greater or fmaller in proportion to the circumftances of the parifliioner. In the 
country pariflies it is general a fliilling at Eafter, and a fliilling at Chriftmas : fome give half-a-crown, fome a 
crown, and fome few a guinea a-year. There is no general ecclefiaftical law to enforce the payment of thefe - 
trifles : but as the mode was ftruck out in what has been denominated the council of l^tlkenny, under 
Rinnuccini, it has continued ever fince to be praAifcd, and from cuftom has acquired the force of law. 

W£DDiNx;s. — The fum to be paid at thefe is different in different diocefes* In the diocefe of Cork, by 
an order of the Bifliop, no clergyman is warranted in demanding more from the parties than half*a-guinea i 
yet the ufual fum univerfally given by the bridegroom is a guinea, in addition to which a colle£iion is fre-- 
quently made among the friends of the parties who have been invited, for the benefit of the pariih prieft. 

The parochial fee for each cbriftening is two fliillings, or half-a-crown ; befides which the fponfors 
ufually give fomething more. Some iriie is generally given for viCting the fick \ a fliilling ufually in the 
country. 

In fome parts of the country cuftom has eftabliflied, that a certain quantity of hay and oats is fent by the 
more opulent parifliioners to tbe clergyman \ that his turf fliould be cut, his corn reaped, his meadow 
mowed, &c. gratis ^ and I have been credibly informed that in fome parts of Ireland, bordering on the fcft 
coaft, a certain quantity of fifli is. given to the prieft, in lieu of parochial dues. 

The retribution for each mafs is in this diocefs two fliillings } it is more or lefs elfewhere. But if maft 
fliould be faid at the houfe of a parifliioner, at his own requeft, he ufually gives the clergyman a crown. 

The general ftipend of the curate is the third part of the general receipts of the parifli. But in fome in* 
ftanceSf fuch aa where the parifli prieft is old, infirm^ or unacquainted with Irifli, and confequently incapable 
of leiTening in any great degree the labofur of the curate, the latter frequently receives half the parochial 
emolumems. 

Stations are meetings at fome commodious houfe, appointed by the prieft, for the convenience of fuch 
people as live at a diftance from the chapel, where he hears their confeflions, gives them communion, ca- 
techizes the children^ &c. and it is at thefe half yearly meetings that he receives his Eafter and Chriftmas - 
dues. 
. A cuftom, originating, I fuppofe, either in the poverty of the prieft, and his confequent inability to pro* 
vide for hiinfelf, or in the hofpitality of the Irifli cbarader, has from time immemorial exiftedf that a din- : 
ner u prepared for the prieft at every houfe where he appoints a ftation, to which the houfeholder^s friends 
and neighlxyors are alfe invited. The bad efiefis of this cuftom areio glaring, that I have in my parifli^ 
though ifxA without confiderable difficulty, aboiifiicd it, and fliould indeed moft cordially wifli that the abo^ * 
ll^tiofi were univerfal. For befides that drunkennefs is the general confcquence of fuch convivial meetiiigsi 
t|ie oofi is very ferious to the entertainer; and as there is no inconfiderable degree of proud enulatioa. 
; s , ^ *^ amongft 
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iimongft the people !n thU particular^ it not unfrequentlj happens that expences are incurred, to ^hich thfe 
abilities of fome arc not always equal. Add to this the improbability of that decorum being preferred in 
thofe fituations which the prefenceof their clergyman demands from the people ; and the danger that either 
his refenre may be conftrued into pride, or his want of it produce fuch familiarity as may render all his ef • 
forts at inftrudion, admonition, or reform, of no avail. Another bad confequence (and in my mind of no 
<mall weight) is, that as man gradually imbibes the fentiments, and infenfibly acquires the manners of thofe 
^ith whom he aflbciates, the clergyman by his uninterrupted intercourre with the lower orders of the com- 
munity, may iofe that poliih, which by education or obfervation he may have attained, and be by degrees to- 
tally unfitted for more feleft fociety. 

The influence which the clergy formerly poflefled over their flocks, and which was for a long feries of 
years proverbial, was confiderably diminiihed by the relaxation of the popery laws; it thenceforward conti- 
nued gradually to decline, and received at length the coup detract by the White Boy dillurbances in 1786. 
•At that period not only all former influence was loft, but even that confidence in their clergy, without which 
all their exertions muft prove abortive, ceafed in a great meafure to exift among the people. Nor was it 
'till the rebellion, and its confequent irritations and antipathies, opened their eyes, that this confidence began 
again to revive. The people then perceived that their priefts vi^ere, in common with themfelveSi obje£ls of 
perfecution to one party, and of difregard and derifion to the other; and that, though fome of them had 
been unfortunately implicated, and fome few deeply engaged in the rebellion, all were accufed or fufpe^ed, 
and all condemned by party enthufiafm to one general, comprehcnfive, indifcriminate execration. They npw» 
indeed, gratefully acknowledge, that to the admonitions of the clergy they are in a great degree indebted 
for having efcaped the many miferies endured in the difturbed and rebellious parts of the kingdom, and are, 
I believe, at this moment more amenable than for twenty years back. The influence of the clergy is, how- 
ever, dill inconfiderable, indeed, if compared to what it was half a century ago ; though never, perhaps (kt 
leaft in this diocefe) were the powers and energies of the clergy more forcibly and uniformly exerted in in- 
ilruding, and particularly in catechizing, and attending to the minds and morals of the rifing generationi 
than fince the White Boy combination alluded to. 

I have unintentionally ftrayed away from my original purpofe, which was merely to exhibit in detail the 
|)Oor and uncomfortable fituation of tne Roman Catholic clergy of this country. To the precarious and un« 
latisfadory nature of their fubfiftence it may, I think, be attributed, that comparatively few men of genteel 
connections) or early education belong to the body. For as parents naturally look forward in the eftablifli- 
ment of their children to their comfort and aflluence, it is not to be fuppofed that a man of opulence or re« 
fpedlability will educate his fon for a ftate of life which prefents nothing to his view but drudgery and de« 
j>endance. And, therefore, it is highly probable, that, until fome more defirable mode of provifion (hall be 
ftruck out for the Roman Catholic clergy, they will continue in general to fpring from the inferior orders 
«f fociety* 

It was, I have heard, in the contemplation of the late miniftry to add to their comforts by a liberal pro- 
Tifiou} proportioned to their refpe£tive rank and digniry in the church. But, however praife*worthy fuch in- 
tention may have been, and however beneficial in fome points of view it may be confidered, I muft individu- 
ally acknowledge, that to me fuch a provifion has hitherto prefented infuperable obje£lions. The immediate 
confequence of the propofed plan would be, in my conception of events, the total annihilation of that con« 
^dence which the people (hould repofe in their clergy, and without which the moft fanguine eflForts of thefe 
an their profeifional charaAer muft be inefieflual. It would, befides, moft unqueftionably, in many in- 
ftances, be productive in the clergy of inafiivity and negligence in the difcharge of their duties. For as the 
prieft has all the feelings, and fometimes many of the failings of human nature about him, can it be fup« 
. jpofed that he will work with as much ardour for a maintenance, when it is fecured to him from the Treafury, 
as he now does, when he is well aware that his livelihood depends on his own exertions ? Is it not alfo pof- 
fible, as it invariably happens wherever there is an eftablifhed church (be its tenets and creed of whatever 
complexion you pleafe), that the profpeA of independance and refpeCinbility, rather than a view to the pro- 
motion of morality and religion, may allure to the ecclefiaftical ftate? And that many, totally unqualified for 
the facred profefllion, either through want of piety or learning, may thus force themfelves into the miniftry, 
:C0 the difgrace and degradation of religion ? 

Tis true, that, were the Roman Catholic clergyman independant of his flock, and not hanging, as is now 
the cafe, on their benevolence for his fupport, he might admonifti with more authority his people, and without 
being fufpeCied, as fometimes now happens, of interefted views in urging them to the performance of their 
religious duties. ' But it is not to me very clear whether, were he paid or provided for by the Treafury, his 
advice and exhortations would not found in the ears of his people more like the fentiments of a hireling, or a 
government fpy, tfian the pure and difinterefted eflfuGons of a Chriftian paftor. At all events, though I have 
long revolved the fubjed, and maturely confidered it under all its bearings, with as much impartiality and at- 
^ IF] tention 
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tention as I could beftow upon ir, I cannot for my part bring nsyrelf to reliih the idea ; I ami ifideed« (9 
heartily difgulled with innovations and revolutions of every kind, that I ihould prefer, by many degrees, th# 
highly exceptionable and degraded footing on which I have hitherto, as a Roman Catholic clergyman, exiftedf 
to the riik of the many ferious evils which poflibly might, and would very probably, arife from luch a change. 

I have, you perceive, Sir, travelled tout bonnement over a great deal of ground. To an ordinary man I 
Ihottid feel inclined to make an apology for my intrufion : but when I refledi, that, however interefting other* 
wife the fubje£t may be, it is to a patriot a matter by no means irrelevant to be intimately acquainted with the 
nature of the fituation of a body of men, by whofe principles and conduct the great majority of his country 
is guided, I fliould conGder it idle to oj9Fer it. And though in the prefent ftace of things in this country it 
might by the generality of people be confidered as ideotifmi to you I do not hefitate to declare, that, making 
every due allowance for the birth, deGciency of early education, want of knowled^^e of the world, and the 
many other fubftantial difadvantages, with which the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland have to contend, 
their morality and good condu£l in general is fuch, that however the deriGon and contempt of the world 
may attach to them, I have ever felt a confcious pride in belonging to the body. 

For the liberty I have taken I (hall not ofier an apology, as it has been caufed folely by your own conde- 
fcenfion, in hinting fomething not unlike a wifh to be informed of the minutiae which I have here detailed. 
I fliall, therefore, abruptly hare done^ by aflurtng you of the fincerity with which I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Jum 12, 1806. Your mod obedient humble fervant* 

Thomas Newcnhamj £fq. Coolmore. 
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No. XXX. 



A LIST of Perfons fentenced, in the County of Cork, during forty Years, to be hanged or tranfported : 

together with an Account of their Offences. 



Yeart. 



Perfoot etccuted. 



Crimes. 



Year. 



Peifoos tnnfported. 



Crime i; 



1767 



1769 
1771 

1772 



1773 



1 



Thomas CarroU 

JefFery Purcell 

John Ankle 

William Stackpole 

Robert Grady 

John Sullivan 

Jeremiah Sullivan 

James Conway 

Michael Caihman 

WiUiam Burke 

William Henneffy 

Owen Coilody 
1 774 John Rohan 

Cornelius Carthy^otherwife* 
Duff 

Dennis Carthy, otherwife 
Duff 

Daniel Carthy» otherwife 
Duff 

Dennis Carthy the younger 

Laurence Kennedy 
i776|Darby Murphy 

EdvTvd-Wueman 
i777John Henley otherwife Grady 

Owen SulUvan 

Robert Damer 

Timothy Deiha - 

John Meade 

Mathew Duggan 

William Donovan - 

Silveffer Shanahan 

James Roche 

Robert Bible 

Henry M'Neil 

Patvick Sqllivan - 

Daniel Danahy 

Michael ScanneH - 

John Dawly 

Julian Geran • 

John Green 

David Trafnane - 

Thomas Barry 

Dennis Linnehan - 

John Coleman 

Maurice Barry 

Bartholomew Leonard 

Arthur Leary 

Peter Kelly 
1784 Daniel Neal 

Maurice Lacy 

Dermod Madden - 

John Hymud 

JohnLuoner 
Lawler 



Cew*ftealing 

Murder 

Murder 

Robbery 

Felo:iioui]y killing a calf 

Sheep-ftealing 

Highway rob! 



1773 



bbery 



«775 



1778 



1779 



1780 



1781 



1782 



1783 



1785 



Houfe robbery 

Robbery 
Cow ftealittg 
Murder 



Butglary and felony 



Do. do, 

Mufder of his father 

Horfe-flealing 

Murder of Daniel Riordan 

Felony on White-Boy A&, 

The like 

Highway robbery 

Burglary and felony 

Burglary and felony 

Cow^ffealtng 
Houfe robbery 
Sheep-fteaHn^ 
Forcible pofl^on 
Murder of Patrick Bohilly 
Muider of Richard Sullivan 
Murder of Denis Donovan 
Burglary and felony 

Murder of James Geran 

Murder of Lydia Boundy 

Burglary and felony 



Do. do. 
Do. do. 



1775 



SsfiL 



Murder of John Keleher 

Highway robbery 

Do. 

Horfe-ftealin^ 

Murder of Tmiothy Donovan 

Cow>ftealing I 



Joha Bell 
Silvefter Drifcoll 
1774 Patrick Fitzgibbon 
John Defmond 
Patrick Henly 
Michael Cohan 
James Kidney 
Daniel Badee 
Martin Doyle 
John Mahony 
Jeremiah M'Carthy 
Edmond Scanlon • 
Darby Buckley 
Andrew Creajph 
John M'Auliff 

tnnis Donahy • 7 

William Fox - J 

Matthew M<Koy 
Edmond KenneUy * - 

Darby Collins 
' ndrew Brufnahan 
Philip Roach 
Mary Duane 
Thomas Mahony 
James Juftice • 1 

John Lees • j 

Dennis Corkeran 
Catharine Donoghue 
John Shea 
Owen Conner 
Marks Comby 
James Kingfton 
James Wafih 

Patrick Ready - [ 

Mary Archdeacon - -% 
Margaret Leary - J 

Wilham Quinlan 
David Croueen 
John Burke 
Timothy Tuohig - 
John Edmonds 
Edmond Sweeny 
Dennis Sullivan 
DenQis Duane • ) 

John Dealy - ) 

Michael Lynch 
John Hegarty - 7 

John. Leary - 3 

James M'Nelly 
Henry Sidley, otherwife Cap 

tain Sidley 
Michael Cooly 
John Shepherdy otherwife 

Barry - 



776 Di 



1777 



1778 A 



'779 
1780 



1781 



1785 



1786 



h^7 



Hocrfe robbery 

Sheep-ilealing 

Do. 

Houfe robbery 

Burg^ry and felony 

Cow-ftealing 

Sheep-ftealine 

Burglary and felony 

Houfe robbery 

Do. 

Pig-ftealing 

Burglary and felony 

Houfe robbery 

Horfe-ftealing 

Picking pockets 

Prefented as vagabonds 

Cow-ftealing 

Burglarv and felony 
ilealinfl 



Sheep-1 
Horie-ftealing 



g 



Grand brceny 
Burglary and felony 

Highway robbery 

Coi^4Ualin^ 

MuAler of James Geran 

Burglary and felony 

Do. do. • 

Felony on Chalking Ad 

Sheep-ftealing 

Horie-ftealing 

Houfe robbery 

Do. Do. 

Sheep-dealing 

Cow-ffealing 

Horfe-ftealing 

Cow-ftealing 

Horfe-ftealing 

Houfc-robbery 

Horfe-ftealing 

Houfe robbery 

Burglary and felony 

Houfe robbery 

Picking pockets 

Adminiftering oaths 
Felony on White-Boy Aft 



Horfe ftealini 



£. 



[Fa 1 
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No. XXX«— o)iUiiitted. 



Yeart ( TtxCont esecvted. 

John Mahony,otherwife Cap- 
786 tain Fearnought 

■Edward Houhmao 

WiUiam£aciy 
1787 DpDnit ^ _ 

James Drifcol 

Dennis Reill]r 

Patrick PowcU 



LIST coatinued. 



1788 



789 



1790 
1791 



179a 



John Cafey 
Patrick Clanchy 
Owen M*Gwire 
John Sullivan 
James Mahony 
William Heiidley 
Thomas Neale 
Laurence White 
James Scanlon 
Edmond Murphy 
Dennis Murphy 
Daniel Dawly 
Patrick Reddiu 
Jofeph Radley 
Timothy Currig 
Dennis bryan 
Laurence xiogan 
Daniel Murphy 



1 794 Timothy Sheehan 



1796 



1797 
1798 



i 



James' Daly 

Henry Kane 

Denms Duane 

John Barry 

William Barry 

John Hoy 

Timothy Hickey 

Patrick Hyncs 

John Ahem 

Stephen Moyles 

Ricnard Mooreen 

John Claney 

Timothy Carthy 

Benjamin Brennan 

William Garde 

Michael Garde 

John Boland 

William Kearney 

James Tehane 

Timothy Sheehan 

Darby Keleher 

Daniel Keleher 

Dennis Keleher 

William Murphy 

Michael Sheehan 

Darby Corkoraa 

Robert Walfli 

Patrick Shanahaw 

Dennis Sullivan, otherwife 

Gin^ 
Cornelius G'Donnell 
Daniel Rourke 



Crimes. . 



Burglary and felonv 
Munier of Mr. Jaokfon 
Burglary and felony 

Do. do. 

Murder of John Curran, his 

wife, and two children 
Highway robbery 

Burglary and felony 



Do, do. 



Felony on White-Boy Aft 

Murder of Denis M*Carthy 
Burglary and felony 
Murder of James Hurly 
Burglary and felony 
The like 
Houfe robbery 
Murder of Denis Sulliyan 
Do. of Maria Roberta 

Highway robbery 

Murder of Mr. O'Connor 

Burglary and felony 

Murder of Richard St. George 
Manfergh St. George, and 
Ljafper Uniacke 

Confpiracy to murder Thomas 
Burke 

Fdony on White-Boy Ad 



Confpiracy to murder 
Courtney, Efq. 



John 



- Burglary and felony 



Burglaries and felonies 



Confpiracy to murder Patrick 
Murphy 

Burglary and felony 

A rape 

Burglary and felony 



Year*. 



1787 



PcrfoiM craofpotted. 



} 



Michael Riordan 
John Lean 
i788JohnLyne 

Cornelius CuUinane - 

Dennis CuUinane « 

EHen Burke 

John Woodhoufe 

Timothy Martin 

Mary Ahem 

Daniel Bryan, otherwife Ryan 

1 789 Dennis O'Brien - ) 
Charles Carthy - J 
Thomas Tobin 
John Hallahan 

1790 Dennis Drifcoll 
Samuel Kingfton - 
Michael Lynch 

179 1 Mary Bergin, otherwife Arm- 
ftrong - - . 

Michael Kenny 

John Scott 

John Spears 

Mary Ahem 

Cornelius Ryan 

Daniel Collins, otherwife 

Croaagh 
Catharine Condron 
Dennis Crowly - . - 

1792 Patrick Sullivan 
George Boyd 

1793 Thomas Fitzgerald " \ 
Dennis Guiry - J 
Laurence Daly - * 
Bath. Donovan 
Darby Cohane 
Timothy Buckley 
William Sexton, otherwife 

Trafhane 
794 John Stack 
Daniel Mahony 
Francis Dcane 
John Brien 
William Savage 
John Griffin 
Dennis Sullivan 
John Keleher 
William Neale • 
John Enraghty - 1 

William ^fagratH - J 
Dennis McCarthy • 
John Downing 
Terence Sweeny - 
Humphry Moore 
Edward Smith 
James Smith 
Michael Conway *• 
1795 John Bennett 
Thondad Hayes 
John Eagar 
William Clarke - 



Burglary and felony 
Murder of Joane Crowly 

Burglary and felony 

Do. 

Houfe robbery 

Do. 

Do. 

Stealing wearing apparel 

Horfe-uealing 



Crimes. 



Cow-ftealing 

Carrying away Mary Vale 

Cow-flealxng 

Robbing a bleach greea 

Sheep-itealing 

Burglary and felony 

Picking pockets 
Houfe robbery 
Burglary and felony 
Houfe robbery 
Do. 
Perjury 

Burglary and felony 
Houfe robbery 
Sheep-ftealing 
Houie-robbery 
Picking pockets 

Adminiilering oaths 

Pig-ftealing 

Sheep-fteaBng 

Do.. 

Do. 

Horfe-ftelaing; 
Cow-Healings 
Do. 
Coining 

Adminiilering oaths 
Sheep-ftealing 
Houle robbery 
Adminiftering oaths 

Cow-ftealing 

Adminiftering oaths 

Bigamy 
Perjury 
Cow-ilealing. 

Highway robbery 

Burglarjr and fclony- 
Plundenng a vcffei 
Houfe robbery 
Adminiilering oaths 
Houfe robbery 
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No. XXX«~<aadnued. 



LIST continued. 



Yta% 



Pm^nm executed. 



Grimes. 



Yean. 



Peifoas tnnfponecL 



Crimes. 



800 John Fox 

Patrick Mullane 
James Sullivaa 

1 801 John Sullivaa 
John Cohane 
Edmund Barry 
Daniel Riordan 
John Roberts 
James Young 
Timothy Fahrey 
Humphry Crowly 

1802 David Breen 

1803 William Dahill 
John Reran, othcrwife Down 

1805 I^^^<^ clearly 

Timothy Buckley 

William Penfold, oth< 

Pimpole 
John Mahony 
William Sampfon 
Patrick Regan 
John Leaa 
Edmond Morton 

1806 William Inrin 



bcrwife 



Murder of Mathew Burke 

Do. of Michael McCarthy 

and Timothy McCarthy 
Burglary and felony 
Do* do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Houfe robbery 

Murder of Robert Hutchinfon 

Burglary and felony 

Do. do. 

Murder of John Corkeran** 

Carrying away Catharine Def- 

mond 
Murder of Timothy Lyon 
Murder of Cornelius Danahy 
Carrying away Mar, Biery 
Murder of his wife 
Carrying away Ann Fitzger. 

Horfe-ftealing 

Murder of Francis Cullen 



1795 ^^^Y Conner 
Julian Connor 

1797 Mary Donoghue - 
John M*Cann - 
William Ryves 
John Cronin » 

1798 Roger Brien 
John Wholohan 
Michael Fitzgerald 
Jeremiah Conner - 
Henry* Forbes 
William Haly 
Dennis Sullivan 
David KeefFe 
Francis Fowlue 
George Walfh 
William Fowlue 
William Joyce 
Timothy Kavenagh 
Jeremiah Tehane - 
Conielius Sullivan 
John Shea 
Edmond Brooks 
John Brooks 

Daniel M<Grath Sullivan 
Dennis M'Grath Fitzgerald 
Cornelius Keath SulEvan 
Michael Connors 
John Brufnahan 
Patrick Dooling 
James Curtin 
Patrick Keeffe 
David Gibbon 
Edmund Ruifell 
John Defmond 
William Defmond 
Darby Sullivan 
Anthony Clarke 
Ellen Wheelan 

1799 ^^'^"ce Drifcoll ■ 
John Linnehan 
Michael Roche 
Honora Fitzgerald 
John Walfti 
John Kennedy 
James Carthy 
Cornelius O'Leary 
Mary Connelly 

1800 James Murphy 
Thomas Cafey 
Daniel Sheehan • 1 
Daniel Deafliy - J 
William Drifcoll - 
Bartholomew Sullivan 

1 8c I Dennis Defmond 
Daniel Riordane • 
Daniel McCarthy - 
Darby Cronikane - 



} 



I 



Murder of Cornelius Coaklv 
Houfe robbery 
Stealing frize 

Cow-ftealing 

Burglary and felony 

Houfe robbery 

Adminiftering oaths 

Taking an unlawful oath 

Perjury 

Adminiftering oaths 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Felony on Chalking A& 
Burglary and felony 



Adminiilermg oaths 



Felony on White-Boy aft 



Adminiftering oaths 

Felony under White-Boy A€t 

Picking poCkeU 

Uttering forged notes 

Do. 

Do. 

Grand larceny * 

Sheep-ilealng 

Horfe-ftealing 

Peijury 

Horfe-ftealing 

Stealing weanng apparel 

Sheep-ftealing 

Forgery 

Burglary and felony 

Perjury 

Horfe-ftealing 

Cow-fteahng 

Do. 

Do. 

Burglary and felony 
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Xlo* XXX*-r<ondnued. 



LIST continued. 



Yean. 



idoi 



Patrick CuUiiiane 
James Barry, 
John Mynenane • 
James Grace 
James Carthy 
Maurice Brien 

John Fowlue 



1802 
1803 



PerfoDt tranrported. 



{ 



William Hegarty - 

Daiiiel Carthy, othertvife Rock 

William Mabony» otherwife 

Hallefig 
Thomas Shananan 
Piitrick Donovan 
Thomas Murphy 
John Murphy 
Dennis Lordan 
John DeCourcy 
Thomas Sullivan 
Timothy Sullivan 



Crimes. 



Uttering forced notes 
Burglary and felony 
Receiving ftolen goodi 
Perjury 

Grand larceny 

Confpiracy to murder 

Courtney, Efquire 
Burvtary and felony 
Highway robbery 

Uttering forced notes 
Highway robbery 

Burglary and felony 

Do. do. 
Highway robbery 



Years, 



1805 



Perfoits tranfporrcd. 



1 80J Bartholomew Donovan 
James Lyne 
Richard Stanton - 
Dennis Leary 

Darby Donovan - 

JobnH James Browne 

Adam Hamilton - 
Timothy Hurley - 
John McCarthy 
Daniel Twohig 
Edmoiid Hicklon - 
1 806 Jerenuah Callaghati 
gjohn Ruffell 
William Gully 
Patrick Cadogaa • 
Dennis Shea 
John Sullivan 



CniiMI^ 



Burglary and felony 

Sheep.ddaling 

Horle-fbeating 

Houfe-robbcry 

Confpiracy to murder John 

Courtney, efquire - 
Cow-fteaKng 
Grand larceny 
Burglary and felony • 
Houfc robbery 
Perjury 

Robbing a bleach green 
Cow*ftealing 
Pig-ft«aling 
Houfe robbery 
Burelary and felony 
Stesuing flour 
Cow^fteaVng 
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No. XXX.<-*<ontinue(L 



ABSTRAC'l' of the foreeoing Lift of Perfons fentenced, in the County of CORK, to Uj 


hanged or tranfported, during 


^ 40 Years, ending with the Year 1806. 


Ytm. 


Hanged. 


Crimes. | Tranfported. 




' 






Burglary, 




• 




Murder. 


Theft, &c. 


Murder. 




1767 

8 




2 


I — 






9 




— . 


1 — 






1770 


— 


— 


— — 










_ 


2 — 










— 


4 — 










— 


2 


2 










I 


4 


6 




- 






I 


— 


7 






6 




I 


I 


2 






7 




—^ 


3 


3 






8 




— 


3 


2 






9 




— 


3 


2 






1780 




2 


I 


3 






I 




2 


I 


4 


I 




2 




I 


6 




Female for the 


- 


9 




HH^ 


2 2 


Qiurder of a 


No woman charged in 40 yean with the 
murder of her baiTard child^ nor man with 


4. 




I 




man. ' 


1 

5 




I 


5 7 




Sodomy, or any other unnatural crime • 


6 




2 


1 5 




• 


7 




Z 


4 


2 




- 


8 


* f 


•'— 


7 


8 




- 


9 


A 


I 


5 


5 




- 


1790 


" I 


.^- 


I 


2 




- 


I 




I 


3 


9 




■ 


2 




I 


— 


5 


T • 


■ 


3 


— 


— — 


— 


' 4 


- 




4 




I 


— 


18 
6 




' 


i 




I 


2 




♦ 


A 




— 


2 


4 


- 


- 


•8 
„ 9 


24 


„3 
Rape 


21 


33 
9 




• Y^af|beRpb«lBoo. 


1800 

I 




3 


I 

8 


6 
13 






2 




I 


— 


I 






3 




— 


2 


48 






4 


— 


— 


— 


10 






5 


8 


4 


4 


I 






6 J I 


I 




6 






Total 130 


3* 


98 


202 


3 




Tranfported 


3 

35 








* 
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APPENDIX 



No. XXX.-^-CQntinued. 



Number of Persons convided, in the feveral Counties and Cities of IRELAND, in the 

Year 1807. 



Counties. 



A.iitriin • • - 

Armagh ... 

Carlow ... 

Cavan 

Clan? - - . 

Cork, County and City 

Donegal ... 

Down ... 

Dublin, County and City 

Fermanagh 

Galway, County and Towa 

Kerry « . - 

Kildare - - - 

Kilkenny, County and City 

King's ... 

Leitrim - • • 

Limerick - - - 

Londonderry 

Longford 

Louth and Drogheda - 

Mayo - . - - 

Meath 

Monaghan - . • 

Sueen's 
ofcommon z 

Sligo 
Tipperary 

Tyrone • • . 
Waterford 
Weftmeath 

Wexford - . - 
Wicklo<r . 



Sentences. 



Totals 



21 
H 

15 
12 

13 

16 

8 

5 
'3 

5 
i3 



6^ 





Diath. 


27 


2 


19 


— 


3 


2 


6 


4 


5 


I 


37 


2 


2 


I 


II 


-» 


272 


28 


10 


3 


II 


2 


5 


I 


H 


3 


17 


I 


4 


— 


I 


I 


18 


5 


9 


... 


16 


I 


16 


.— 



2 

2 

r 

3 

2 
II 

2 
2 

I 

2 
2 



_?7_ 



Fninrpor- 
tation. 

7 
5 



Coaria«d 
of Murder 



>'. 



I 

I 
I 

6 
3 



I 

4 

I 

I 
I 



18 



The number of perfons ordered for tranfportation 
in the feven years, ended in 1743, ^** i>890, or 270, 
on an average, each year. The population of Ireland^ 
in that year, did not much exceed two millions. 



Annual PAatiAMENTARY Grants. 



To defray die Expences of Criminal Pxofecu- 
tiona. 



Years ended 25th 
Macch. 

■ £.~~ 

I2P0O 
15,000 
20iOOO 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 



1794 

"795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
tSoo 



Years ended jch 
January. 



1 801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 



25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25/)00 

25,000 
^5,000 
2^5,ooo 



For appreheding 
Public Offenders. 



5»ooo 

a,5c<> 
2,500 

2ySOO 



Total for criminal Profecutions 



je347,ooo 



Total for apprehending Puhlic Offenders - ^£1 2,500 



END OF THE APPENDIX, 



Strahas and Preftoni 
Printers^tieet, London* 
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Acts, patfed in EngUnd from the revolu- 
tion to 30th year of G. 2. for mak- 
ing, repairing, and improving harbours, 

Lin Irchnd for the fame purpofcs, from 

the year 1665, to the year 1786, viz. 
1 G. 2. c. 26. 3 G. 2. c. 21. 46 G. 3. 

c. 19. p- «3* 

- Engli(h, to prgteA toanufaaurcs, viz. 

I R. 3.C.12. 5EI. c. 7. 2 J i.C-25- 
3C. I. c. 4. p. 101, 102. 

Xrifli, granting bounties on com ex- 
ported, and legSating the weights and 
mcafum thereof . Appendix, p.* L^, 7 •] 

„ paffed in Engknd, in eight years, for 

roads, canak. harbours, draining, &c. 
ten times more numerous than aU the ads 
for internal improvement, which paffed 
in Ireland, m one hundred years, p. 1 57- 

Addrefi of the Eng5i(h parliament to Kmg 
William, to reftrain the woollen trade of 
Irehdid,andHisMajefty*« anfwcr thereto, 

p. 10a. 

if</Mii/fl^«, natural, which qualify a country 
for the attainment of wealth, p . 2 . 

Jglfiment tithe, fupprefled by a refolutionof 
the Irilh Houfc of Commons 5 abo. 
lifted by 40 G. 3. c. 23. p. 129. 

JgrtcuUure, tendency of Irifli induftry thereto* 
p . ^8 . — trifling amount of premiums given 
for the encouragement of it in Ireland, 
p. 310. note — its encouragement likely to 
pfove ultimately much more efficacious in 



leffening the preflure of the public debt 
than any finking fund, p. 3 1 1 • 

Ale iff Beer imported intb Ireland at different 
periods, fince the year 1700 : quantity 
home*made fince the year ended in 1748. 
Appendix, p. [16.] 

Aliens bog of, capable of being rendered 
excellent meadow and pafture land 
p. 69. 

Amendment, expreffive of a wifti for a liberal 
commercial intcrcourfc with Great Bri- 
tain, propofed to an addrefs to the lord 
lieutenant in 1784, p. 121. 

Ametbyftsi found in the counties of Cork and 

Kerry, p. 48- ^ ^ . ,. ,. 

Area of Irelasd, portion thereof, mapphcabic 

to the fuftenance of man, p. 61. 
Arran, ifland of, p. 1 1 . 
Atmojphere of Ireland humid, but not unfiu 

vourable to healthy p- 43* 



B 

Bann river, north, courfe of, and expence of 
rendering it navigable, p. 22. — fouth, 
courfe of, &c. p. 23. 

Bandon river, c6iirfe of, and how far navigable, 

P-24- . . r o 

Bantry bay, nautical defcripUon of, p- o, 9. 

Bairtnqfloef cattle fold at the fair of. Appen- 
dix, p. [9] 

Barrow river defcribed, p. 20, 21 . 

Beef, Butter, and Port exported from Ire- 
land fince 25th December 1700. Ap. 
pcndix, p. [9.] 

- Irilh, pennitted to be in^Mnrttd mto 
[G] . Epglan* 
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England by 31 G. 2. c. 28. j and 33 G. 2. 

c. 5. Englifk aAs, d. 160. 
Bferf ftrongy importation of, into Ireland, 

and increafed quantity nutde at hornet 

p. 226, 227. 
Seerbav^tt, nautical^ defcription of^'p. g, 
Blrtirbui harbour, nautical defcription of, 

p. 10. 
Blachfod harbour, nautical" defcription of, 

p. 9. 
2^Airi<zc^tf/rr river, defcribedy p. 2i» 
B9gi of Ireland, their fupenority in refped of 

improvement, p. 67 , 68 . — very valuabk 

in the opinion of Mr. Young, id, 
Borougbif comparative view of feme of thofe 

Fhich were disfranchifed on the Union, 

and other* which, were not} p. 286* 

note. 
Boym river, courfe of, and how hx navigable, 

P-23 

Brigade i Irifh, formation of, addreft of, 
p. 198, 199. 

Britain Greats gains, of, in her trade with Ire- 
land, before the middle of- laft century, 
p. no^ — ^fubferviency to the views of, 
diftinguilhes the condu& of the Iriih 
Parliament even after the eftabliihment 
of Irifh independence, p. 121 . — fyftem 
purfued by, with regard to Irifh numu- 
fiidunng induftry, p. 1 1 8, 1 19. -— her fu- 
ture pecuniary denumds on Ireland cpn- 
£dered, p. 2931 294— her intereft as a com- 
mercial and belligerent nation, p. 301.—* 
under the neceffty of importing large quan. 
titles of com, p. 302.— her intereft re- 
quires that Ireland be rendered compe. 
tent to yield the lequifite fupply thereof, 
p. 302,303. 

Brown, Mr. his obfervation on the natural ad- 
witages of Ireland, p. 2. 

BwOoeh ^md C««i/, nmnber of, exported (torn 
Ireland in four years, ended the fifth of 
Jamnry 1804, and in two years ended 
the fifUi of January xSoS, p. 67 . 



Buuhen^ meatf Ireland the pruciparcoontry 
from whence it is exported, p. 108. — ex- 
ported from Cork to different places* in . 
21 months ended September 1807. Ap* 
pendix, p^ [9 ] 

Buiier, Ififh, cbeefe, Bcc, forfeited on- 
importation into England, by ftatute 
52.C.2. c. 2. E. A p. 108. — exporta. 
tion of, its increafe concurrent with the 
increafe of the exportation of com, 
P-3»8t 319- 



Caaal, grand, expenfe incurred in carrying it on, 
p. 202.. —company, revenue of, p. 202 «— 
obfervations on thecharges of, p . 203 , 204* 
M/f.— royal, grant and fubfcriptions for, 
p. 203.-* expenditure attending its pra- 
grefs, p. 204. — tolls and freight of, com- 
paratively moderate, id, 

Carherryf Lord, his information refpe6ting \h% 
confumption of ftrong beer and fpirits in ^ 
the diftria of Rofs-carberry, p. 225, 

Carlingford harbour, nautical defcription of^- 
p. IQ. 

Cattle^ feldom houfed in Ireland, p. 41 .—Irifh, 
fubjedked to a heavy duty on importation 
into England by flatute 15 C. 2. c. 7. 
E. A. — declared a common nuifance, aud 
forbid on pain of forfeiture, 18 C. 2. c. 2« ^ 
E.A. p. 108.^ live, exported from Ire« 
land fince 25th December 1700. Append, 
p. [9.] —Irifh, permitted to be imported 
into England by 32<2. 2. c zi. p. 160. 

Chemceryt court of, certificates of conformity 
to the Protefbmt religion, filed therem. 
p. 184. 

Cbarkmont, Earl of, adverfe to extending the 
right of fufirage to the Roman CatholivS 
in 1785, p. 25^8. 

Ciarter^fiboob, Proteftant, expediency of em- 
ploying the money annwdly appropri- 
ated to them in eftablifhing Scotch or 

Engliik 
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Engliih agricultural famiUet in Ireland^ 

''Church bay, in the ifland of Rachlioy nautical 

defcription of, p. 1 1 . 
■CAfw bay, ijlands therein ttumcrousy p 12. 
ChynCf diocefe of, number and rerenues of be. 

neficed clergy therein, p. 233 note — Rp. 

man Catholic fchools therein. Append. 

p. [36,] —children of Roman Catholics 

baptized therein, p. i86b nttte. 
Coal and Cotton goods imported into Ireland 

fince the year ended 5th January 1801 . 

Append p. [14 ] 
ContfaSorif Britifh, gratified at the expenfe of 

Ireland, p. 109. 
-Cop^-Tcaut^ in feveral 'puts of Ireland, 

P-49- 

-Ctfrk harbour, nautical defcription of, p. 9. 

Corn^ particulaffy advantageous to England 
to purchafe what (he may have occaiidu 
for from Ireland, p.73.-* duties on im« 
portation of, into England, by 22 C. a. 
c. 13. E. A. p. 1 26.-^ no duties on the 
importation of, into Ireland, at the 'fame 
time, {/—quantity of, exported from 
Ireland, fince 2^5th Dec. 1700 ; quan- 
tity imported fince that year ; excefs of 
com exported and imported ; the fame 
reduced to a common ftandard. Ap« 
pend. p. [3,] C4,] [5,] [6. ] —quantity 
*of, brought to Dublin by land-caniage, ca- 
nal and coaft ways, and premiums thereon 
from the year 1762 to the year 1798 in*? 
•clufive. Append, p. [8.] — coaftways 
bounty on,wby not granted earlier^ p . ^ 3 6. 
<^ money iaved by inland <:arriage bounty. 
m/. -» exportation of» from Ireland, pro* 
^ibitedby 5 O.3 c.4. p. 137. — ads 
relative to carriage of, to Dublin, 7 G. 3. 
-G. 12. i9&2oG. 3. c. 17. f/.C^ pre- 
miums on carriage of, by canal, by fta. 
tutes 17 & x8 G. 5. ct 29. p. 'XsS. 
■' premiums on carriage of, to Dub. 
lis, coaftways, by 7 G* 3, c. 4. 17 & 
i8 G. 3. c. §4. 19 & «o G. J. 34. id. — 
l>ounty on exportation of^ from Ireland, 
*y 7 G. 3. c. 19. p. 138, 139. — pre. 



miums for, prefenreS on ftandsBy J G. 
3. c. 18. and 7 G. 3.C. 28. p. I39>'4^» 
— ^bounties on exportation of, by 13 & 14 
G. 3. c. II. p. 140, 141. — bounties 

granted on exportation of, acknowledged 
to be inefieaual, yet effeftual ones declin- 
ed, p. 141. --bounties on exportation 
of, from Ireland, regulated by the decline 
of the Englifh com trade, p. I43 — 
bounties on exportation of. Dr. Smith's 
reafoning thereon confidered, with refer- 
ence to'Ireland, p. 209 — 212. — boun- 
ties on exportation of from Ireland, gnnted 
by 23 & 24 G. 3. c. 19. p. 213.— not 
fo great as thofe granted in England^ 
p. 316, 317.— an increafe o£ them pro- 
pofed, p. 318. «*- variations in Caftom- 
houfe returns of the com exported from, 
and imported into Ireland, p . 2 1 6 . — va • 
lue of, exported, in 10 years ended in 1795, 
p. 217. — bounties on exportation of, pre- 
cluded a great efflux of money from Ire^ 
land during the late years of fcarcity, 
p. 217, 218. — an increafe of the furplus 
produce of, more advanugeous to Ireland 
than an increafe of the furplus produce of 
raanu&dures, p. 305, 306. 
CreJitorst public, amount of the intereft, &c« 

payable to them by Ireland, p . 29 1 . 
Countm, maritime» of Ireland, contents of, is 
Enghfh acres, .p. 8. — abound in mine- 
rals, p. 51. 
CrjiftaUf large, found in the county of London- 
derryi P*4^* 



Dawei, Sir Jobm, his reprefeoUtion of fereral of 
the natural circumftances of Ireland, p. i . 

Davenanif DoSort his opinions with regard to 
the trade and improvement of Ireland, 
p« 93, 94 — < adveife to the encourage- 
ment of the woollen manufadure, like- 
wife to the ^ftablifliment of the linen 
tnanufadure therein, p.^H* 

Dfkf public, of Ireland, inaneafedinagreatir 
[G 23 ratio 
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ratio fince, than before the union, p 290. 
— intereft thereof for the moil: p^rt, pay- 
able to non-refidentS} p. 294, 295 . 

Di/conieatf popular, obfervation^ on, p. 195, 
194. 

Drapery^ old and new^ imported intQ, and ex- 
ported from Ireland at different periods, 
fmce 17CX5. Append, p. [12..] 

Dublin^ a£^ to fupply thc^ city with com, 
31 G. 2 c. 5. p. 131.— *com import- 
ed into, from 1744 to 1773, p. 132.— 
mob of, violent in purfuit of a free trade, 
p 191. ..expenfes of building theCuftom- 
houfe of, p. 201. 

DunioytUf Lord, Roman Catholic bifhop of 
Cork, aCfte in concerting meafuret to fup- 
prefs the Right Boys, p. a6i . 

DuugannoUf declaration of volunteers aflembled 
at,, p. 195. — volunteers a{remble.d at, 
pafs refolutions in favour of parliamentary 
reform, and Roman Catholic emancipation, 
p. 265. 
Duties 9 fchpdule of, on different forts of merchan- 
dize, imported into Great Biitain and 
Ireland, p. 106,107.^ 



England and Waki furpafled by Ireland in 

refpe^ of harbours, p. 1 2 . 
mtahlifhrnent, military, of Ireland, in different 

years, p. 182. nofe. 
Efiuariiii number o^ round the coaft of 

Ireland, p. I2. 
Exchange^ poffible future high rate? of> its 

effeds on the trade of Ireknd, p. 298^ 

299. 
Exporti and Imports tf Ireland, value of, fince 

the year ended 1750, Append, p. £15.3 



felons andVagahonds tranfported from Ireland 
in feven years ended in 1743, P" ^'*^- — 
ibid in Maryland for 9l«ios. per head^ td 



Fencthle regiments raifed in Ireland, p. 200* 
Fl/bi cheap in Ireland, p. 53, 54— profufioo 
of n the lakes and rivers of Ireland, p. 54^ 
FlJberieSi falmon, in Ireland, id. 
Fi/beries, ads for improvement, protedion^ and 
encouragement of, 11 G. 3. c. 14, 
3 G. 3. c^ 24. 5 G. 3. c. 7. 2 G. I. 
c. ai. 31. G. 2, c 13. p. 151, 152. 
Fi/heries of Ireland ^ capable of being rendered 
very valuable, according to Sir W. Teynple 
and Mr. Young, p> 5i> 5%* 
Fi/hlng vejfels, number of, employed, off the 
coaft of Ireland in different years, and 
quantity off fi(h taken, p 5 2, 53. 
Flax'feedf quantity of, imported into Ireland 

fince the year 1770, Append, p. [lo.j 
Flour, fine, from RockmiUs and Fermoy 
mills,'' in the county of Cork, p. 45. — ^ 
Iiifii, fells as well as £ngh(h in the Weft, 
Indies, id. 
Food, furplus produce of, its value as an ar- 
ticle of traffick, p. 60. — » increafed quan- 
tity exported from Ireland, notwithftand- 
ing a great increafe of population, p. .229., 
Forfeited ^ro^^rtyx. claims of l^roceftants to it 

p. 261^ 262. 
Foreign or colonial produce, finall value of^ ex- 
ported from Ireland, p. 22J, note* 
. Fo/ler, Mr., hi& opinion rcfpeding the further 
claims of the Roman Catholics, in the 
event of extending to them the right of 
fuffrage, p. 266. — complimented by the 
whole Houfe of Conmions, on introduc- 
ing bis com exportation bounty bill, 
p 228, 229: 
Foundling hoffital, ftate of, in different years 

Append p. [37.] 
Foyle rtver^ courfe of, and how far navigable,. 

p. 23. 
Frafer, Captain, his report reipe6tingthe fifhery 

on the Nymph Bank, p. 53. 
Freedom, religious, eftablifhed in Virginia,. 

p. 257. 
Fuller* s-earth prohibited to be exported from 
England to Ireland by 9 & 10 W. 3 . c 4a, 

p. 103,. 
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^ I C) . *- found in federal parts of Ireland , 
p. 46, 47. 



Gasnif commercial, of Ireland, lefs, in pro- 
portion than thofe of ojthcr countries, 
p. 296. 

Glangaruff harbour, nautical deCsHption of^ 
p. 9. 

Qlafiy exportation of, from Irelaad* prohibited 
by 19 G. 2. c. w. E. A. p. 105. 

Gfild mine in the county of Wicklow, account 
oC p. 49, 

Goo4s% plantation, prohibited to be imported 
diredly into Ireknd, p. 100. 

Government^ Britiih, how. influenced in its con* 
dud towards Ireland, p. 89. — Irifh, not 
difpofed to give the people of Ireland the 
full benefits arifing from an adive purfuit 
of tillage, p. 130. 

Gulbarra river, courfe o/, p. 23. 

G^ffjum^ found in abundance, in the county of 
Antrim, p. 4$^ 



H 



Harbours^ Iriih, number of, p. 6. •^^ equal to 
any in the world, p. 8. —parliamentary 
g:nnts for, p. 13. — greatly furpafs the 
haxbours of Eng^nd and Wsdes, p. 14* 

MerringSt vail quantity of^ taken off the coall 
of Ireland, p 52, 53. 

Hideif tanned and untanned; exported from 
Ireland in different periods fmce the year 
1700. Append, p. [2.3 

ModJirf Colonel, rife of rent on his Limerick 
cflatc, p 233^. 

IhfSi Britiih, alone to be imported into Ire- 
hnd by 5 G. 2. c. 9. E. A. p. 105 — 
all other to be burned on being landed, 
• 7 G. 2. c» 19. id. 

Hwfety number of, in the different fea-port 
towns of Ireland. Append, p. f 1 1 . ] 

Bydt^ Mr., beautiful marble on his eftatej 

• p-4a. 



Illiberality^ commercial, of Britahi, tcwardi 
Ireland, pra6kically proportionate to the 
weaknefs of the latter, p. 95. 
Interejj &c payable by Irelandto Britiih pub- 
lic creditors, tantamount t© a very confi- 
derable foreign expenditure, occafioned by 
war, p. 294. 
Ireland^ fuperiour to other countries in refped 
of natttcal advantages, p« 3» — favour- 
ably fituated for foreign traffick, p. 5. 
•«- excels England in point ef iituation^ 
p. 6. — fuq>affes all other countries, of 
equal extent, in number of harbours, id. 
.— favourably circumftanced for inland 
navigation, p. 17, 25.— fuperiour to 
England ia refpe^i of rivers*, p. 25- — 
mofl parts of it capable cf-enjoying the 
benefits of internal navigation, p. 23 . — 
its climate mild and equable, p. 40. — 
milder than that of England, p. 41. — * 
competent to Tuftain an increafing popula- 
tion, p. 6 1. — treated as a colony by 
England, p. 95. — its depreffion detri- 
mental to fcveral defcriptions of perfonsy 
p. 97. — completely facrificed to )Sritain» 
id, -— its favourable fituation for trads 
with America and the Weft Indies, ex- 
cites apprehenfions on the part of the mer- 
cantile body of England, p. 99. — lefs 
favoured in commercial intercourfe with 
Britain, by the legiflature of the latter* 
than countries not belonging to the Bri- 
tiih crown, p. 106. — circumflances un- 
favourable to its profperity, p . 1 6 1 -2 . — 
was liCtle attended to by the Kings of 
England for many years after its fifft inva- 
fion, p. 167. — Roman Catholics of, 
prepared for war by Tyrconnel, who exer- 
cifed full power in the reign of James II . ; 
overthrown, and ftripped of poKdcal 
power, p. 172, 173. — its Condition en- 
gages the attention of the Britiih kgifla- 
ture, p. 191. — Britiih ftatutos affed- 
ing the trade thereof repealed, p. 19a. 

-Wgif. 
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— legiflative independence thereof, fuc- 
ccltfuUy affertedbyMr.Grattan ; and con- 
finned by ai & 22 G. 3. c. 47. p. 198. 
~ Its rife fubfequently to 1783, more 
rapid than that of other countries, 
p. 243. —population of, computed to be 
«aually5f milliont, fV/. — external trade 
o£, apptrently greater than that of France, 
in the year 1788, id. — comparifon be- 
tween it and England in different refpea«, 
at dfflFerent periods, p. 244; and between 
It and other countries, p. 245, 246. 
Iron, found in 19 counties in Irehmd, p. 50. 
— «unc, at Arigna, account of, p. 50, gi. 
— unwrought, exported, in confiderable 
quantities, to Enghwd, p. 153 —works 
Jn Ireland, in the reign of Charles I. 
P- '53*— number of perfons employed in 
the makjng of, U. 



JohKng noticed, p. 33 . 
Jyrhi, grand, powers of, to raife money for 
roads, &c. confideied. p. 34, ^S 

V»y, gfmnd, county of Coii, money levied by. 
» lo yewrs and a hat id. 



Ke^;ibxadmct of, on the Irifl, coaft. p. ^ 
---q|«ntity of. exported from Ireland,* 
« different periods.fince the year 1700 
Appendix, p. [la.j ' ' 

■*«^w*0'. copper-mine near, p. 50. 



■l^myng^ of, gready incwafcd in J«. 
«!& duefly to the extenfion *f tillaw. 



Lagan tinr, courfe of, and how fcr naviga- 
ble, p. 24. 

Laiej, Irifli, which difcharge their fuperflaow 
water into the lea. p. 28, 29, 

Land, fuperiour value of, p. 56.— Dr. Adam 
Smith's obfervation* thereon, p. 57, 58, 
—means of exporting its redundant pro- 
duce requifite, p. 59._rendered more 
■valuable by good management, and dif. 
ferent crops, p. 59, &. — fertile, »uan- 
•tity of, in I„j,„d, p.63.~richtraas 
of, m Ireland, f. 78, 75, g,,, 8,, 82. _ 
occupier, of, obKged by , G. 2. c. .0. 
^o plough five acres in every 100, p. 128 

M trom Ireland year ended the fifth of 
January 1804. Appendia, p. r^n . 
Les,JS^ure, Iri/h. fubfervieocy of. to tl« view, 
of the Bntift goveniment. p. gg, qA _ ' 
aa. of, fiivonrable to Britilh manu&c- 
tures. &C.3G.2. C.2. II G. a. c.,, 
"G.2. c. 1 23 G 2. c 2 33G.4* 
C.I. n &12G.3. c, iJ&i+G.e' 
c.2.ijai6G.3 C.3. 23&24G.S 
c. 19. p. ,,p, ^ »• 

Limejoneand ttmefione-gravel foym^ i„ ahnoft 
aUthe counties of IreLmd. p. 74 — ef- 
fcas of thefe manures, mentioned by Mrl 
Young, id. 

LuuH, quantity of, exported fiomlrefand. in 
penods of three years, fince the.2f th of 
December J 700. Appendix, p. fio.] — 
«uty on, imported into Ireland, by 2 A 
c- 4- iij— Britifli&c., exempted fiom* 
duty on importation into Irehnd, by 
4 G I. c. 6 17 G. 2.-C. I. ,9 G. a. c. 2. 
19G.S. c. 6. n&i2G.3. c. I. «f 
i^tuen^ufoBure, Irifl,. not fo weU proted«l 
as Bntifli woollen manufaaure, p. n, 
- rapidlyprogreffive, p. i i4^_e,riy «„! 
connigement given to it, p. 115. - ad 

to promote it, 17 & 18 C. 2. c. 9. ^ 

P 1 15, 1 16,— no a& to prraiote it paf. 
iW m King WilliamU reign, p. ntZ. 
aa« to encourage it, confolidated intn o«^ 
19 G. «, c, 8. idt—moaej gtaatieA fot 

the 



tke encoaiagcmeBt thereof^ not properly 
&«cauhted for, id, — ha» thriveo more than 
Englifh woollen numufadure, p . (17,118- 
Lung river, eafily rendered navigable to the 
river ShanncAj. p. 24. 
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Mafu great quantity of, fuppofed to efcape 
the payment of duty in Ireland, p. 236* 
—liquor and Joints, premiums for the im. • 
provement 6f them, in Ireland, propofed, , 
p. 515, 316. 

Manufaauruf Iriih, feveral not equaOed in 
Britain, p. 108. 

■ Britifli, the. moft* valuable of them 
may be transferred to Ireland, p, 299; 

Manures, natural, the abundance of, ^ iU' Ire- 
land, gives' the Irifh farmer a great ad* 
vantage over farmers in other countriesf 
P* 73' "^ formerly negle^ed in fome parta 
of Irelahd,.. p. 74 — found in abunduicc 
on the coaii of Ireland, . p. 75. 

MarUis beauti&il, of difierent fortsy found in 
many parts of Ireland* p. 48 . 

Maries different forts of, found in Ireland^ 
p. 74. 

Msrcamhlc fplriit influence ol^ in England 

P 90. 
Militiaf proteilant,^ z&, ta raife^a force of that 

defcription in Ireland^ 17 & 18 G. 3.C.13. 

p. i8a. 
Miilsf com, ere£^ed in confequence of boun 

ties on inland carriage, p. 136^ 137. 
Minerals amifqffllsf abundance of, in Ireland* 

p. 45*— lift "Of, in the different countiosj 

P- 45*4^*47 • 

MineSf Itifh, obftatles to the working of, re*, 
movedby 10 G. i. c. 5. p. 153.. 

Money, redu^oa of the intereft of, in En- 
gland and in Ireland, p. 144. 

Mountainous diftriSe of Ireland more valu- 
able than tbofe of Scotland or ^ales, 
p. 67. — great numbers of cattle reared, 
thereon, p. 67, ^. 
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Moj river, courfe' of, siidliow farnavigabkr 
P 23- 



N 



Navigation, inland, a moft valuable fine* of ,^ 
might be made by the junAion of the 
rivers Shannon and Blackwater, p. 22 — 
projected between Killala and Galway 
p. 23. — in the north-eaft part of Ireland 
complete, p. 24. -— iirft ad for encou- 
ragement of, viz. 2. G. I. c. 12 r its 
preamble, p. 26. 

■ lines of, defcribed in the aft, 2 G. I* 
c. 12. p. 27.— prafticable lines be- 
fides thofe defcribed in that aft, p. a8» 
— Ireland not circumftanced for the pro- 
fecution thereof,^ in the early part of the 
laft century, p. 28, 144, 145. — -afta foB. 
the encouragement thereof in England, 
p. 146. — afts for the encouragement 
thereof in Ireland, 3 G. 2. c.3. 25 G. 2.. 
C/ 10. p. 147, X48, — produce of taxes 
for the profecution thereof, p- 149. — * cor- 
poration for promoting, permitted to ex* 
pend money in building, &c by3.G. 3,. 
c II. — reftrained from ifluing money by 
17 ft 18 G.3.C. 16. — negligence of that 
corporation, p. 149, 150. 

Nbre river, courfe of, p. 21, 



Officers, French, encouraged t» recruit in Ire* 

land, p. 128. 

public among the former abfentees of 

Ireknd, p. no, note. 
Opinions different, with regard to reUgioti 

p. 163, 164. 
Ojpre/Jlon, commercial and political, drcOrn, 

ftances which conduced to urge the Irifli ' 

people to reiifi,' p. i8}. 
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,^i allowed to take 50 acres of bog, on 
leafes of 6i years, by ftatutc 12 & 13 
G. 3. c. 31. p. 14*- 
Pq/hre, produce of, exported from Ireland to 
Great Briuin, on an average of three 
years ended in 1799, p. 109. -^ cKicfly 
purfued in Ireland, about th^ middle of 
the laft century, p. 140- — ^^^ ^' 
trenched in Ireland, but enlarged, p. 218, 

219, 220. 
Patnoii Irifli, confiderations which governed 
their condud, about the clofe of the laft 
American war, p. 186, 187. 
Pearls found in Lough Coijib and the lake of 

Kilamey, p- 4^- 
PebBlfs Dungiven, in great requeft, id, 
Pitp-of-day hoyi, contefts of, with Defenders, 
and effeds of thefe contefts. p. 262, 263 • 
Pinfions on the civil lifi. char^ for, from the 

1729 to 1786. p* >50' , 
People Britifli, their apprehenfions refpedrng 

the commercial propofitions, p. 9*- 
People Irt/b, how circumftanced with regard to 
influencing their Legiflature, p. 9<5. — 
liad little influence over it. p. 1 22. 
Plantations Britifli, traders of Ireland permit- 
ted to fend linen to, by 4 A. c. 8, and 
3G. I. C.21. E. A. p*99- 
Pope jurifdiaion of the, renounced by the 

Irifli, p. 167, 
Po*fry /^w/* fubftance of, p. 173» ^74 — 

ill effeds of, p. 176- eff^^« «f' ^°" 
the Roman Catholic clergy, p. i79> "<>• 
— efifeas of, on Proteftant landlords, 

p^uLLr Roman CathoUc, &c. t>f the^o- 
ccfeofCork. Appen^x, p. L*5»J L^^'J 
r^n ]— of part of the diocefe of Limerick. 
Appendix, p. 128,3 r,9.]-ofthetiiocefe 
of Ardfert and Aghadoe. Appendix, 
p. [30.]— of the diocefeof Rofs. Appen- 
dix, p. [31.] -of fivepariflies in thedio- 
xcfc ofCloyne. Appendix, p. [32-] — 0^ 



the parifli of Dunganran. Appttidit* 
p. [^3 J.] — compared with Pr«teftant 
population in feveral diftrids. Appendix, 

P [38 ] 
Population of Ireland, increafe of, confidcred, 

p. 220,*22I, 222, 223. 

— — rural, chiefly Roman Catholic, in the 

tillage counties, p. 240. 
Pork exported from Ireland fin<« the 2Sth of 

December, 1700- Appendix, p. [9.] — 

increafed exportation thereof, p. a 17. 
Porter andjrong beer, proportion of, to fpi. 

rits confumed in different diftrids, p. 225, 

226. 
Prifoners lift of, fentenccd in the county of 

Cork, in 40 years. Appendix, p. £43,3 

[44.] [45.] C46,] [47.]-<=o"^^!^ J;; 

the feveral counties. Appendtt, p. L4»J 
Projecutions criminal, expwifes of. Appen. 

^x, p. 48. 
Proiefiantsy colony of, planted under circum. 
ftances <rf rigour, in the proviacc of 
Uifter, p. 168. — mutual enmity of 
Proteftwits and Roman Catholics, p. 174. 
_ a£&nity between them, p . 1 75 . — the 
former exclufively employed in the dif. 
ferent departments of the Irifli govern- 
ment ; effeds thereof, p« 178* >79» 

their conciliatory conduA towards the 

Roman Catholics, p. 188. — denounced 
as inftigators of the Right Boys, p. 261 . 
_ taught to fufpeft the Roman Catho. 
lies of difloyal defigns, id.^^ alanned by 
the aflembling of the Roman Catholic de. 
legates, p. 264. 
Provifiv^s exported frx>m Ireland U> Great 
Britain, year eeded the fifth of January 
1808. Appendix, p. [14-] 

and linen exported from, and flax- 



feed imported into the principal fea- 
ports of Ireland. Appendix, p. [ii.] 



R^, not more frequent in Ireland thaniu 
Engla.d, p.4». ^^^^^ 



ml^ 



'—.gauges, comparative refults of, in Ireland 

and England, p 42 . 
ReheUion of 1641, caufes of, p. 168, 169. — 

devaftation occafioned by it, p. 171. 

■ of 1798^ circamilances conducive there- 
to, p. 268. — government apparently 
cot folicitous to extingui/h it, p. 269. 

— forces employed to fupprefs it, p. 274. 

— expenfes and lofTes occafioned by it, 
p. 274, 275- 

ReheUiQM of the Irifh, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, not afcribable folely to religion^ 
p. 167. 

Regiments^ Irifli, clothing of, exportable from 

. Ireland to the Weft India iflands, in which 

they were (lationed, under i A. c. 12. 

E.A. — prohibited by 3 & 4 A. c.8. 

E.A. p. 104. 

Religion, Roman Catholic, the people of Ire. 
land had no inducements to abandon it, at 
the time of the Reformation, p. 1 64 . 

Religion, Proteftant, circumftanccs unfavour- 
able to the propagation of it; in Ireland, 
p. 165, 166. 

ReRgious enmity, origin of, in Ireland, p. 168 . 

— not likely to be revived, p. 323, 324. 

■ ■ amity, confiderations which encourage 

an expedation thereof in Ireland, p. 324, 
3*^ 326,327,328. 

Rental, general, of Ireland, its increafe, p. 23 1, 
232. 

Reprefentatives of Ireland, in the United Par- 
Tiament, number of, to what circumftances 
adjufted, p. 281. — not fairly adjufted 
to thofe circumftances.by which it ought 
to have been regulated, p. 282, 283, 284, 
285.-18 aaually unfuitable, and wdl 
probably be confidered as a grievance, 
p. 28«. 

Revenue, Iriih, expenfes attendant on the col- 
leftion thereof, p. 283, 284, note. 

Jiight Boyi, infurreaion of, and apparent caufes 
of that infumeaion, p. 258, 259. _ Bi- 
ihop of Cloyne's pamphlet on that fubjea# 
p. 260. 
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Riverj, navigable, canals, and good roads, 
advantages of^ p* i7< 

————— moft counties in Ireland en- 
joy the benefit of, p. i8« 

— ^ — * — of Ireland, number of, which 

flow direftly into the fea, id. — names 
of, p. 18^ 19. — terminate in fcveral no- 
ble harbours, p. 24, 25. 
^Roads, good, utility of, p 29. — Ireland fa- 
vourably circumftauced for, id* 

— — average expenfe of impairing, p. 30. — 
25,000 miles of, kept in good condition 
for 240,0001. per annum, p. 30. 38. — 
Irifli, fuperiority of, over Enghfli roads, 
remarked by Mr. Young, p. 31. — in a 
bad condition in the early part of laft cen- 
tury, 14/. — progreflive improvement of, 
fince the year 1759, P- 33* 

Roadtf bridges, 6cc« money levied for the re- 
pair and making of, in the year 1776 7-8-9, 
p. 35. — in 1803-4-5.6, p. 36. 

Rocks off the coaft of Ireland, and foundings 
near them, p. 15. 

Roman CatboFtce of the Pale, loyalty of, p . 1 68, 
169, note, 

■ and Proteftants, grounds of 
their exceflive enmity daring the rebel- 
lion of 1641 , p. 170. — confiderations re * 
pugnant to amity between them, p. 172. 
— fafts tending to evince a great increafe 
of, in Ireland, p. 185, 186, 187, note. — 
aa for their rehef, 17 & 18 G.3. c.49. 
p. 189. *- their uniformly peaceable beha. 
▼iour for a long feries of years, id* — 
their induftry direacd to agriculture, 
p. 190. — a6l for their relief, 21 & 22 
G. 3. c. 24. p. 195. _ different de- 
fcriptions of people interefted in proteding 
them in the enjoyment and improvement 
of the fure means of their future elevation, 
P- 237t 238. — indebted to Mr. Fofter, 
p. 238. — cleared, by the Houfet)f Lords, 
of the fufpicion of being abettors of the 
Defenders, p. 264. — induced to profe- 
cute their political claims without the af. 
[HJ fiftance 
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Mance of the Proteftants, p. 265 . -» a€k 
for their relief, 33. G. 3 c. 21 . p. 265. 
— their expe^ations t sifed by the appmnt- 
ment of Lord Fitzwilliam to the -Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, p. 2<6. — their 
conduft more peaceable than that of 
other defcriptions of people would proba- 
bly have been in the event of experiencing 
equal difappointment, p. 267. — charged 
with being the chief authors of the rebel- 
lion of rypS, p 270 — circum (lances 
conducing to fhew that the rebellion of 
1798 might as fairly be iniputed to Pro-, 
teftants, as to Roman Catholics, p. 271, 
272 . — the counties of Cork, Gal way, 
Kerry, Waterford, Limerick, and Clare, 
in which the latter far exceed the former, 
in nuQiber, were not in a Hate of rebel- 
lion, p. 273. — Roman Catholics not a 
united people, p . 274. — - deeply intereft- 
ed in the prefervation of internal peace^ 
and purfuits of induilry, p . 3 2 2 • 
Roman CathoRc clergy, ad^oal iiate of. Ap-> 
pend. p. Q39] — [42.] — defcription of, 
during the continuance of the popery laws^ 
p. 1 79— r8l . — perfecntion-ef no«rai}, in 
diminiihing their number, p. 196. — 
higher order of, their meritorious coadud^, 
p. 197- -^ iaterefted in preferring peace, 
.p. 198, noU, 
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Sail-^kthi Irifh, bounty on exportation of, 
p. 141 . — duty on iinpor nation into Great 
Britain, by 23 G.2. '; .^3.'E. A. 

JSalmon, excellent, in feveral of the rivers of 
Ireland, p. 54. — dieap in Ireland, 

P'54»55- 
,S4Md, owral, found on feveml parts of the Irifh 
^coaA, p. 75 . -<» expenfe of manuring 

therewith, p. 76. 
— ^ red, found near Clmiakilty, much ufed aS 

manure, and found very beneficial, id, 
Scbooiit Ptx>teilant endcnred.«Append. p. [34.] 

•^ Proteftant charter. Appeo.d p. [35"]' 



^- Roman Catholic n&endowed. Append. 

p. [36.] 

Siminon river, defcribed, p. ^^^1^ — • flowt 
through fome of the richeft dilbids in 
] Inland, p. 20.-^ four gentiemea enu 
powered by 2 G. i. c. 12. to make it na* 
vigable, and demand toHs, p. 143, 144* 

Siannon^ Earl of, his generous and exemplary 
conduct towards his tenant, p • 2 3 2 . note, 

Sheffield^ Lord, his difapprobation of the con- 
du^ of his countrymen, in aiming at a 
melioratixm of their commercial c<mdition> 
p. 248. 

Shippings Britilh, employed in the trade of 
Ireland fince the year ended in 1750* 
Append, p. [15.] 

Silk weavers, Irifh, number of^ thrown out of 
^ employment, p. 19, 20. 

Slaney river, oourfe of, and how far navigable, 
p. 22. 

Smithy Dr. Adam, his obfervations on the 
opinion, that the wealth of one nation may 
be augmented by the diminution of that of 
another, p. 94. — his caution with re- 
gard to the propofals of merchants and 
mailer manufacturers, p. 91. — his re- 
mark refpedling commercial reftraintSt 
p. 106. 

Soil of Ireland, though, in general much more 
fertile than that of England, appears the 
reverfe, p. 82. 

'Soundings round the coaft of Ireland, p. 14. 

Spirits^ foreign, imported into Ireland, fince 
the year 1700. Append, p. [16.3 

— *— home made, which paid duty iince the 
year 1720. Append, p. \^i6.^ 

Stills, illegal, number of, feized in Ireland, 
p. 324. Append, p. [^17] 

Suet river, eafily rendered navigable, p. 74. 

Stviffyf lough, nautical defcription of, |>. 8. 



Temple^ Sff W. observation of, on the natural 
advantages of Ireland, p. i. — deems it 
expedient to reftrain Irifh induftry, p. 93, 

TcnanHi 



^enantSf Iriih, reftrained from ploughing^ by 
their landlords, p 127. 

Tillage of Ireland lefs extenlfiveip the year 1727 
than in the year 1672, p. 28.—- much 
cegleded throughout the greater part c(f 
the ioft century, p. 76, 77. — carried 
on, for the moft part, without fufficient 
capital, p. 77> 73. — circumllances which 
prevented the IrHh from engaging exten- 
fively in that bufuiefs, p, 1 10. — induftry 
of the Irifh direfled to it in the early 
part of the hft century, p. 103. aft, 
6 A. c. 18. purporting to be for the 
encouragement of, confidered, p, 103, 
104. — aft, I W. Sc M. c. 12. for ^e en- 
couragement of, in England, compM^ed 
Tnth the foregoing one, p. 124, 125. — 
extenfion of, in Ireland, p. 223—228.— 
increafe of, advanta^pous to Pioteftant and 
Roman Catholic clergy, p. 233. —- vari- 
0U8 effefts of the increafe thereof, in con- 
fequence of the bounties on the exportation 
ofcom,fTobablyfofefcen, p. 239, 240.— 
quantity of land, in Ixeknd, employed 
therein, p. 303, 304. — its extenfion 
preferable to an increafe of manufcftures, 
p. 306, 307. — its extenfion peculiarly 
fayourabk to internal tranquillity, p. 320, 

3«i- 
Ttmherf Irifii, valued at I38, 4d. per ton, in the 

book of rates in the reign of Charles IL, 

p. 154. 
Ttthtf wafte land employed in the culture of 

flax, hemp, or rape, exempted from, by 

5 G.2. C.8, p. 129,130. 
TitheSi vicarial Englifli, p. 259, note. 
Towfu in Ireland compared, in number ttf 

houfes, with others on the continent, 

p. 245, note. 
Trade of Ireland, with Great Britain and the 

reft of the world, during ten years ended 

in 1782. Append, p. [14O '— chiefly 

with Great Britain, p. 297 . 
•««^, plantation, Irifii permitted to engage 

freely in, by X2 C. 2. c. 18. £. A. 
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p. 99* — Irifii reftrained with regard to, 
by 15 C. 2. c. 7. E. A. and 23 C. 2. 

c. 6. id, — reftriftion continued by 
5 G* I. c. II. £. A. p. 100. — (hips 
cng^d in, to give bonds, or pay duties 
by 25 C. 2. c. 17. E. A. id. — to give 
bonds, notwithftanding the payment of 
duties, 7 & 8 W. 3. c. 22. E. A. id, 
Trec^i aft requiring the plantation of, in Ire- 
land, xoW.3. c. 12. p. 154. —pen- ■ 
alties for not complying therewith remit- 
ted by 4 A. c. 9. p. 155. — aft repeal- 
ed by 8 G. I. c. 8. id. 



U 



VTjfierf province of, Sir John Davies's prediftiou 
re^fting, p. 117. 

C/ii//^</ Irishmen, origin and progrefs of the 
fociety of, .p. 268, 269. 

Unlofiy condition of Ireland previoufly to it, 
p. 276. — petitions againft it, rV. — • 
different motives of thofe who oppofed it, 
p. 277, — prepofterouB conduft of the 
Irifii Parliament with refpeft to thac mea- 
fure, p. 278. — its defefts and incon- 
fiftency with principles of equity, p . 2 79^ 
280. — claufe wanting, in the aft thereof, 
to prevent Englifiimen from reprefenting 
Irifii boroughs, p . 2 88 . — has, in feveral 
refpcfts, failed to improve the condition of 
Ireland, p. 289. — commercial gains of 
Ireland lefs fince, than before that event, 
p. 289, 290. 



Falue^ current and ofiicial, of different articles, 
in Ireland, in different years. Append. 

Volunteers y Irifii, origin of, p. 182. ^ — inter- 
nal tranquillity during their continuance, 
p. 188. — good conduft of the Roman 
Catholics who belonged to that body, 

p. 188, 189. 

Wantt - 
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Wants increafed as people multiply, p. 58. 
Wafle-land of ireland^ far from being wholly 
unprofitable, p. d^, 67. — the iftoft pro- 
fitable hufbandry, according to Mr. Young, 
may be pia6tifed thereon, p. 69. — well 
circumftanced for being reclaimed, p. 70, 
71. — expenfe of reclaiming, p. 7 1 . — 
profit of reclaiming, p. 72. — might bp 
Tendered adequate to f up ply the wants of 
England, iV. 

, quantity of, in the fcveral counties 
of Ireland, p 62. 63. -^ probably more, 
in proportion, in Ireland than in England, 
p. ^4. — more in proportion in France 
th^n in Ireland, p. 65. — its improve- 
ment merits peculiar attention on the part 
of the legiflature, p. 308. — probable 
yalue of the produce of part thexeof* if 
reclaimed, p. 312. 
Wheat, Irifli,xaufes of the inferiority of, p. 43. 
— of fuperiour quality, produced in the 
demefnes of Coolmore, Whitehall and 
Bamahely, and in fome of the northern 
baronies of the county of Cork, p. 44. 
— price of, in Ireland, at different penodsf 
p. 125. - price of, generally higher than 
that at which the export bounty was 
\ xjaimable under 6 A. c. i8| id* 



Wealthy mod natural progreff of a people in 
purfuit of, p. 57. — mercantile, fludu- 
ating till empbyed in the improvement of 
land, p. 58. 

Woolj a marine fubflance, fo called by the com. 
mon people in the neighbourhood of Bal- 
timore bay, found to be an excdlent manure 
for potatoes, p. 76. 
, Irifti exportation of, prohibited by 
,120.2.0.32. E.A. p. I02. — per- 
mitted to be imported into certain Englifli 
ports by I W. & M. c. 32. E. A. Id* 
— and yam exported from, and imported 
into Ireland, at dijQFerent periods, fince the 
year 1 700* Append, p. [i f.J 
» cotton and yam imported into Irelandr 
fince the year 1784. Appen. p. £12.3 

WooUenSf Irifh, permitted to be imported into 
£n£^andby 3 £d.4. c.4. E.A. p. I02. 
•—not exprefsly prohibited by i R.3. 
c. 12. iV. — importation of, into Eng- 
land, fraftrated by 12 C. 2. c. 4. E.A. 
id, —prohibited firom being exported ex- 
cept to England, by 10 & 11 W. 3. c. 10. 
E. A. id. — duty on exp9rtation there- 
of, 10 W. 3 . c . 5 . p . 104. — exportation 
of, prevented by 3G. i. c.8. 5.G. i. 
c. II. 5 G.z. c. 21. E.A. id, — manu- 
fafture of^ almoft annihilated^ id* 



^^ 



THE END. 



ScRthan Mid Prefton, 
printen-Sueet, Loudoo. 
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